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Chapter I 


LIZABETH BREWSTER sat 

by the window of her sewing 
room in the fading light of 
the winter afternoon. She 
had been straining her eyes 
a little over her work and 
the intent look did not leave them as 
she glanced out into the gathering dusk. 
She could see all three of the children 
at their play on the lawn, Carroll tall 
and sturdy for his eight years, Doris 
slim and active, her reddish blond hair 
streaming out from under her hood and 
blowing about her eager little face, 
and three-year-old Baby Richard, toiling 
manfully to keep up with the others as 
they piled damp snowballs into the rude 
semblance of a human figure. 

“ Darlings!’ murmured the mother to 
herself, a happy light seemingly reflected 
from the red winter sunset shining on her 
face. She raised the sash a _ hand’s 
breadth and called to them, “Come in 
now, children; it is growing too cold for 
Richard to stay out longer.” 

She glaneed regretfully at her unfin- 
ished sewing as she rese, gathermg up 
thread, scissors and thimble with the 
absent-minded carefulness born of long 
habit. Something was scorching on the 
kitchen range, she feared, a well-founded 
distrust of the heavy-handed Norwegian 


maid hastening her steps down the pre- 
cipitous back stairway. 

The range was heated to redness, and 
several saucepans huddled together over 
the hottest place were bubbling furiously. 
Celia, the maid, was setting the table in 
the dining room, with slow, meditative 
motions like those of an ox. She did 
not appear at all disturbed at sight of 
her mistress hurriedly dashing water into 
one of the utensils, from which arose an 
evil-smelling steam. 

“Oh, Celia! How many times must I 
tell you to cook the vegetables in plenty 
of water?” demanded Mrs Brewster in 
despairing tones. “ And look, your fire 
is almost up to the griddles! Have you 
shaken it down this afternoon?” 

The girl shook her big head with its 
untidy -braids of straw-eolored hair. 
“Naw!” she observed explosively, after 
a pause filled with the noise of descend- 
ing ashes. 

“You should say, ‘No, Mrs Brewster,’ 
or ‘ No, ma’am,’” her mistress said, with 
an obvious effort after self-control. “ Try 
not to forget again, Celia. Now you 
may go up to your room and make 
yourself tidy before you finish dinner.” 

The girl obeyed with the heavy, lureh- 
ing steps of one crossing a plowed field. 
Elizabeth, hurriedly opening doors and 
windows onto the frosty sunset, caught 
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sight of her three children still busy about 
their snow image. 

“Carroll, dear!” she called, “ didn’t 
you hear mother when she told you to 
come in?” 

The boy turned his handsome head. 
“Yes, mother; I did hear you,” he said 
earnestly, “ an’ I told Doris to go straight 
into the house an’ bring Richard, but she 
wouldn’t go. I had to finish this first, 
you see, ’cause I’ve planned—” 

“ Come in now,” interrupted his mother, 
forestalling the detailed explanation sure 
to follow. “Come in at once!” 

The boy dropped the snow shovel with 
which he was carefully shaping the base 
of his image. “ Don’t you hear mother, 
Doris?” he demanded in a clear, authori- 
tative voice. “ You must go right in this 
minute an’ take Buddy.” 

The little girl thrust out the tip of a 
saucy pink tongue at her brother. 

“Mother said you too, Carroll Brew- 
ster; you don’t have to tell me an’ Buddy. 
Does he, mother?” 

“Carroll! Doris!” 

There was no mistaking the tone of the 
mother’s voice. The baby, suddenly con- 
scious of cold fingers and tingling toes, 
ran toward her with a whining ery, his 
short arms outstretched. The others 


followed slowly, exchanging mutinous 
glances. 

“Carroll is always trying to make me 
an’ Buddy mind him; but we won't,” 
observed Doris, emphatically kicking her 
evershoes across the floor. 

“ All three of you should obey mother 
every time,” chanted Elizabeth in the 
weary tone of an oft-repeated admoni- 
tion. She sighed as she added, “It is 
very naughty to argue and dispute.” 

“But you see, mother, I’m the oldest,” 
began Carroll argumentatively, “an’ I 
generally know what the children ought 
to do just as well as anybody.” 

He hung up his hat and coat and set 
his overshoes primly side by side with a 
rebuking glance at his small sister, who 
tossed her mane of hair at him disdain- 
fully. 

“T see you’ve forgotten what mother 
said about overshoes, Doris,’ he whis- 
pered with an air of superior merit which 
appeared to exasperate the little girl 
beyond endurance. She leaned forward 
suddenly and a piercing squeal from the 
boy announced the faet that virtue fre- 
quently reaps an unexpected reward. 

“Doris pinched my ear hard, mother,” 
he explained, winking fast to keep back 
unmanly tears. “I didn’t even touch 

er. 


“* Doris pinched my ear, mother,’ he explained” 
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’ Elizabeth looked up from kissing and 
euddling her baby. “Ob, Doris dear, 
how could you! Don’t you love your 
little brother?” 

' The little girl flattened herself against 
the newel-post, her brown eyés ful? of 
warm, daneing lights. “Sometimes I do, 
mother,” she said, with an air of engag- 
ing eandor, “ an’ sometimes I feel jus’— 
like biting him!” 

Elizabeth surveyed 
her daughter with large 
eyes of pained aston- 
ishment. 

“You make mother 
very sorry when you 
say such naughty things, 
Doris,” she said severe- 

“Hang up your 
coat and saa then you 
must go upstairs to 
your room and stay till 
I call you.” 

In the half-hour that 
followed, Elizabeth gave 
her youngest his sup- 
per of bread and milk 
and hurried him off to 
bed, endeavoring in the 

“meanwhile to keep a 
watehful eye upon 
operations of the heavy- 
handed Celia, now ir- 
reproachable in a fresh- 
ly starched cap and 
apron, and an attentive 
ear for Carroll praetic- 
ing the seales and exer- 
cises in the parlor. 
Later there was a salad 
to make, whieh involved 
the skillful eompound- 
ing of a French dress- 
ing, and last of all a 
hurried freshening of 
her own toilet before’ 
the quick opening ‘of 
the front door’ an- 
nouneed the advent of | 
the head of the house. 

Elizabeth -was fasten- 
ing a fresh collar with 
fingers which trembled 
a little with the strain 
of her multiplied activ- 
ities when’ she heard 
her husband’s voice up- 
raised. in joyous greet- 
ings to the children. 
“Hello there, Carroll, 
old man! And daddy’s 
little girl, too!” 


“* Sometimes I feel jus’"—like biting him !' 


' She had entirely forgotten Doris, and 
that young person had quite evidently 
eseaped from durance vile into the safe 
shelter of her father’s arms. After all, 
it was a small matter, Elizabeth assured 
herself; and Sam disliked tears and un- 
pleasantness during the hours, few and 
short, which he could spend with the 
children. Promising herself that she 
would talk seriously 
with the small offender 
at bedtime, she ran 


her own greeting, none 
the less prized and 
longed for after ten 
years of married life. 

Her. husband’s eyes 
met her own with a 
smile. “ Betty—dear!” 
he whispered, . passing 
his arm about her 
shoulders. Doris, from 
the other side, peered 
around at her mother, 
her bright eyes full of 
laughing triumph. 

“Tf not very 
mueh mistaken,” her 
father said mysterious- 
ly, “there’s something 
in my coat pocket for 
good children.” 

Doris instantly joined 
her brother in a race 
for the highly desirable 
pocket, and the two 
were presently engaged 
in. an amicable division 
of the spoils. 

“You mustn’t eat 
any eandy till after 
dinner, children,” 
warned Elizabeth. 

Doris had _ already 
set -her sharp white 
teeth in a bonbon, when 
her father’s hand inter- 
posed. “Hold hard, 
-there, youngsters,” he 
said; “you heard the 
order of the court; no 
candy till after dinner.” 

“Just this one, dad- 
dy,” pouted Doris. “I 
think I might.” She 
swallowed it quickly 
and reached for an- 
other. 

“Not till after din- 
ner, young lady,” and 
the small pasteboard 


downstairs to receive. 
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box was lifted high out of reach of small, 
exploring fingers. 

“Oh, Sam, why will you persist in 
bringing home candy?” Elizabeth asked, 
with a sort of tired indulgence in her 
voice. “ You know they oughtn’t to have 
3+ 7? 


“T forgot, Betty. Please, ma’am. will 
you ’xeuse me—just this once—if I'll 
never do it again?” 

His upraised hands and appealing 

es were irresistibly funny. Elizabeth 
laughed helplessly, and the children rolled 
on the floor in an eestacy of mirth. 

When presently all trooped out to 
dinner neither parent observed Doris as 
she nibbled a second bonbon. 

“QOh-e-e! You naughty girl!” whis- 
pered Carroll enviously. “ Where did 
you get that?” 

“Out of the box,” replied the small 
maiden, with a toss of her yellow head. 
“Um-m, it’s good; don’t you wish you 
had some?” 

“Mother said—”’ 

“Don’t talk so loud; I'll give you 


half!” 
“Tt’s ’most all gone now. T’ll tell 


mother, if you don’t give me all the rest.” 
And the boy reached masterfully for the 
coveted morsel. 

“ You’re such a rude child you oughtn’t 


“*T'll tell mother if you don’t give me all the rest’”” 
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to have any,” observed Doris, nonchal- 
antly bestowing the debatable dainty into 
her own mouth. “If you tell, I’ll call 
you . ‘tattle-tale’!” she said thickly; 
“then the’ won’t either of us get any.” 

Carroll seowled fiercely at this unde- 
niable statement. His father did not 
encourage unmanly reprisals. 

“You’re an awful selfish child, Doris,” 
he said reproachfully, “ an’ that’s worse 
’an being rude; mother said so. It’s 
worser ’an anything to be selfish. I 
wouldn’t do it; guess I wouldn’t!”’ 

“T am not selfish!” 

“You are, too!” 

Chil---dren!”’ 

Their mother’s vaguely admonitory 
voice caused the belligerents to slip 
meekly enough into their respective seats. 
They were hungry, and the soup smelled 
good. But their eyes and explorative 
toes continued the skirmish in a spirited 
manner. 

“T had a letter from Evelyn Tripp 
today,” Elizabeth was saying, as she fast- 
ened the children’s long linen bibs. “ Sit 
up straight in your chair, Doris, and 
stop wriggling.” 

Sam Brewster cast an admonitory eye 
upon his son. “ Evelyn Tripp!” he 
echoed, “I haven’t heard you mention 
the lady in a long time.” 

“You know they left Boston 
last year and I hardly ever see 
her nowadays. Poor Evelyn!” 

“Tt is too bad,” he said with 
mock solicitude. “ Now, if you 
hardly ever saw me it would 
be ‘poor Sam,’ I suppose.” 

“The Tripps lost most of 
their money,” she went on, 
ignoring his frivolous com- 
ment; “then they moved to 
Dorchester.” 

He helped himself to more 
soup with a reminiscent smile. 
“ Worse luck for Dorchester,” 
he murmured. 

“Why, Sam,” she said re- 
provingly. “Of course Evelyn 
was—Evelyn; but she was as 
kind as could be just after we 
were married, and before, too. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember per- 
fectly. We were pawns on 
the chessboard in Miss Tripp’s 
skillful hands for a while,” he 
agreed dryly. “She’s a Na- 
poleon, a—er—captain of in- 


“Please don’t, Sam,” inter- 
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rupted Elizabeth. “Poor Evelyn has 
been very unfortunate, and I’m sorry for 
her. She wants to come and make us 
a visit, and I—” 

An appalling thump and a smothered 
squeal marked the spot where, at this 
crucial point in the conversation, Doris 
suddenly disappeared from view. Her 
father stooped to peer under the cloth. 

“ Will you kindly tell me what you are 
trying to do, Doris?” he demanded, as 
he fished his daughter out from under 
the table in a more or less disheveled 
condition. 

“Tt was Carroll’s fault, daddy,” replied 
the child. “He kicked me under the 
table, an’ of course I was ’bliged to kick 
him back; an’ I did it!” 

Her .air of sparkling triumph pro- 
voked a smile from her father, but Eliz- 
abeth looked grave. 

“T really think,” she said, “ that Doris 
ought to go upstairs without dessert. 
You know, Doris, you disobeyed mother 
when. you came down without leave,” ’ 

The little girl’s eyes flashed angry fire. 
“Carroll kicked me first,” she pouted, 
“ an’ I couldn’t reach him; he wasn’t fair, 
Jeause he got ’way back in his chair on 
purpose; you know you did, Carroll 
Brewster 

Elizabeth turned judicially to her son. 

“No, mother,” explained the boy, “I 
didn’t really kick Doris; I just put out 
my toe and poked her—just a small, soft 
poke; you know it didn’t hurt, Doris; but 
I did squeeze back in my chair so you 
couldn’t reach me.” His eandid blue 
eyes, so like his father’s, looked full into 


“Well, in view of the evidence, I pro- 
pose that you suspend sentence, Betty, 
and let them both off,” put in the head 
of the house. “ You'll be a good girl 
and keep your toes under your chair; 
won’t you, Dorry?” 

“Yes, daddy, I will,” promised the 
little girl, gazing up at her father from 
under her curved lashes with the dimpled 
sweetness of a youthful seraph. “I do 
love you so, daddy,” she cooed gently. 
“T feel just like kissing you!” 

Her father caught the -ehild in his 
arms and pressed half a. dezén kisses on 
her rosy cheeks before depositing her in 
her chair. “ Remember, girlie, you must 
be as quiet as a mouse or your mother 
will whisk you off to bed before you ean 
say Jack Robinson.” He cast a langh- 
ing glance across the table at his wife. 
“You see we all stand in proper awe of 
you, my dear!” 

“Oh, Sam!” murmured Elizabeth re- 
provingly; but she laughed with” the chil- 
dren. 


Chapter II 


When the militant. young. Brewsters 
were at last safely bestowed in bed that 
night, ‘Elizabeth sank into her low chair 
with an involuntary sigh of relief, or 
fatigue; she hardly knew which. 

“Tired, dear?” asked her husband, 


 glaneing up from his paper. “I sup- 


pose you’ve put in a pretty hard day 
breaking. in the foreigner. But you’re 
doing wonders. The dinner wasn’t half 


- bad, and the mechanic didn’t break a 


single dish in the process; at least I 
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didn’t hear the usual crash from the 
rear.” 

She smiled back at him remotely. She 
did not think it worth while to report the 
seorched potatoes, or the broken platter 
belonging to her best set of dishes. 

“T was thinking about Doris,” she said. 

Her husband’s eyes lighted with a rem- 
iniseent smile. “ Little monkey!” he ex- 
claimed. “She slid down the banisters 
like a streak of lightning and flew into 
my arms before I had time to take off 
my overcoat. She said she was sitting 
on the stairs waiting for me to come. 
Not many children think enough about 
seeing their old daddy to sit on the stairs 
in the dark!” 

“I’m really sorry to undeceive you, 
Sam; but I had sent that child up to 
her room and told her to stay there till 
I ealled her,” Elizabeth informed him 
crisply. 

“Wherefore the incarceration, O lady 
mother?” 

“She was very naughty, Sam; she 
pinched Carroll, and when I reproved 
her for doing it, she said she felt like 
biting him. Think of that! Of course 
I had to do something.” 

“What had Carroll done to provoke 
the cannibalistic desire on the part of 
the young woman?” he wanted to know, 
with judicial calm. 

“Nothing at all, except to remind 
Doris to hang up her coat and put her 
overshoes away, as I’ve told them both to 
do repeatedly.” 

His mouth twitched with an amused 
smile. “And Dorry punished him 
promptly for his display of superior 
virtue—eh? Well, it may be very much 
out of order for a mere father to say so, 
but I'll venture to express the opinion 
that it won’t hurt Master Carroll to get 
an occasional snubbing from somebody. 
He’s a good deal of a prig, Betty, and it’s 
got to come out of him some way or 
other between now and his sophomore 
year in college. Better not interfere too 
often, my dear. Let ’em work it out; it 
won’t hurt either of ’em.” 

His wife surveyed him with wide, sad 
eyes. “Oh, Sam,” she murmured, “ how 
ean you talk like that? Carroll tries to be 
a good boy and help me all he ean. But 
Doris—” 

“Don’t you worry about the little girl,” 
advised her husband, laying a soothing 
hand on hers. “ She’s all right.” 

“She ought not to quarrel with the 
other children or disobey me. You know 
that, Sam.” 


“Of course not. You'll have to make 
her toe the mark, Betty.” 

“But how, Sam? I’ve tried. I’m pos- 
itively worn out trying.” 

The man pursed up his lips in an inau- 
dible whistle. “Upon my word, Betty,” 
he''broke out at length, “I don’t know 
as I ean tell you. We don’t stand for 
whipping, you know. Beating small chil- 
dren always struck me as being a relic 
of the dark ages; and I know I could 
never stand it to see a child of mine 
cower before me out of physical fear. 
But—we mustn’t spoil ’em!” 

“Marian Stanford whips Robbie every 
time he disobeys,” Elizabeth said after a 
lengthening pause. “She uses a butter 
paddle, the kind I make those little round 
balls with; you know it has a corrugated 
surface. She says it is just the thing; 
it hurts so nicely. But I’m sure Robbie 
Stanford is far naughtier than Carroll 
ever thinks of being.” . 

Her husband broke into a helpless 
laugh which he promptly repressed at 
sight of her indignant face. 

“You oughtn’t to laugh, Sam,” she 
told him, in a tone of dignified reproof. 
“You may not think it very important, 
all this about the children, but it is. It 
is the most important thing in the world. 
Even Marian Stanford says—” 

“Why do you diseuss the subject with 
her?” interrupted Sam. “ You'll never 
agree; and whatever we do with our own 
children, we mustn’t force our views on 
other people.” 

She surveyed him with a mutinous ex- 
pression about her pretty lips. “ Marian 
doesn’t hesitate to criticise my methods,” 
she said. “The last time I saw her she 
informed me that she had whipped her 
baby—only think, Sam, her baby!” 

“Did she use the butter paddle on the 
unfortunate infant?” he wanted to know, 
with a quizzical lift of his eyebrows; “ or 
was it a spanking au naturel?” 

Elizabeth repressed his levity with a 
frown. “I wonder at you, Sam, for 
thinking there’s anything tunny about 
it,” she said rebukingly. “TI didn’t feel 
at all like laughing when she said—with 
such a superior air— Livingston’s been 
getting altogether too much for me lately, 
and this morning I took the paddle to 
him and whipped him soundly. He was 
the most surprised child you ever saw!’ 
Of course I didn’t say anything. What 
could I have said? but I must have looked 
what I felt, for she burst ont laughing. 
‘Dear, dear!’ she said, ‘how indignant 
you do look; but I intend to have my 
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children mind me.’ - Then she glanced at 
Richard peacefully pulling the spools 
out of my basket, as if she pitied him 
for having such a fond, weak mother as 
to allow it.” 

Sam Brewster rumpled his hair. with a 
smothered yawn. “ Marian is eertainly 
a strenuous lady,” he murmured. “ But 
let me advise you, Betty, not to discuss 
family discipline with her, if you wish 
to preserve peaceful relations between 
the families. The illegitimate use of the 
Stanford butter paddle is nothing to us, 
you know. Er—you were telling me 
about the letter you had from the fair 
Evelyn,” he went on pacifically, “and 
did my ears deceive me, or did you inti- 
mate that our dear friend Miss Tripp 
was coming to spend the day with us 
soon ?” 

“To spend the day!” echoed Elizabeth. 
“ She’s coming to stay two weeks. I had 
to ask her, Sam,” she added, quickly fore- 
stalling his dismayed protest; “she is 
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obliged to be in town interviewing law- 
yers and people, and I did want to do 
something to help her. Sam, she thinks 
she may be obliged to teach, or do some- 
thing’; but she isn’t up on anything, and 
I don’t believe she could possibly get any 
sort of a position.” | 

“Betty, you’re a good little woman,” 
he said, beaming humorously upon her; 
“and.I never felt more convinced of ‘the 
fact than I do this minute. I’m game, 
though; I’ll do everything I ean to help 
in my small, weak way.” 

Elizabeth gazed at her husband with 
wide, meditative eyes. “I do wish,” she 
said devoutly, “that Evelyn could meet 
some nice, suitable man. She’s really 
very attractive—you know she is, Sam— 
and it would solve all her problems so 
beautifully.” 

“How would Hickey do?” he inquired 
lazily. “George is forty, if not fat and 
fair, and he’s a thoroughly good fellow.” 

(To be Continued ) 


Vision 


By Rose Mills Powers 


Beloved, when you look at me 
I am aware of things that be 
Too wonderful for tongue to tell. 
Some passing sweet and potent spell 
My very vision does enchant . 
To see the world all radiant. 
When you are near, 
Look at me, dear! 
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Woman and the Municipality 


The Need of the Domestic Ideal in Municipal Activities 


By Councilor the Reverend Walter Walsh, of Dundee, Scotland 


Author of The Moral Damage of War, etc 


AN for the field and 
woman for the hearth,” 
says Tennyson’s bull- 
faced curate, the mod- 
ern variant of which 
might be, “Man for 
the municipal cham- 
ber and woman for the home.” The 
social student, however, exposes the fal- 
lacy by proving that the nature of the 
municipality determines the surroundings 
of the home, and that, therefore, the home 
ought to exercise a watchful influence 
over the municipality. And since woman 
dominates the home, it follows that the 


womanly influence and the domestic ideal - 


ought to find due expression in municipal 
activities. 

The present writer, combining the fune- 
tions of a minister of religion with those 
of a city councilor, familiar with domes- 
tic conditions on the one hand and with 
municipal institutions on the other, ven- 


tures to assert the close and intimate con- , 


nection between them, and to press upon 
American women the necessity of interest- 
ing themselves in the latter if they would 
improve the former to the highest pos- 
sible degree. “This ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the other un- 
done.” Asked to define sins of omission, 
a little girl promptly replied, “Sins we 
ought to have committed and didn’t.” 
How many municipal sins of omission are 
due to the previous sins of omission of 
American womanhood? 
Dirty, noisy streets 

The first thing that unpleasantly strikes 
the “intelligent foreigner” from Seot- 
land is the din and racket of the street 
cars, making conversation all but impos- 
sible, and “accounting for” (said an 
American woman to the writer) “the 
strident quality in our voices.” A closer 
examination leads to the diseovery that 
the roadways are roughly unfinished or 
badly damaged, the blocks of stone un- 
evenly Iaid, with holes and depressions 
and broken patches in which water stands 
deeply, giving frightful jolts to the vehic- 
ular traffic, and unnecessarily increasing 


the noise and the consequent voice strain. 
Especially is this the case at the crossings 
and intersections of the tramway lines. 
It is less than the truth to say that: the 
meanest Seottish provincial town wouid 
refuse to tolerate the roadways, with the 
consequent sufferings, which are meekly 
endured by the citizens of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston.’ ‘The sidewalks, 
with their gaping. spaces, huge cracks, 
broken corners, are harbors of dust and 
bilgewater, each hole and crevice a grave 
hiding the germs of disease and death. 
Medical authorities are agreed that tuber- 
culous and zymotice diseases are spread 
by street litter, and especially by the un- 
civilized trick masculine expectoration, 
the germs lurking amid the dust, blown 
by the lightest breeze into the mouth and 
nostril of the passer-by. The speck in 
the eye is really a merciful warning of 
the far more deadly germ on the lung. 
What words can sufficiently set forth 
the patience of the American woman with 
these pestilential pavements and this at- 
mospherie germ-disseminator? Either she 
supposes it'to be her destiny to pick her 
way to the end of her life through din 
and dust, earrying home on her skirts the 
swept-up microbe, which will fly to the 
respiratory organs of her child and add 
one more to the incredible number of 
preventable child deaths, or she thinks it 
a lesser evil than to subtract from other 
interests the time and effort necessary to 
bring about a state of affairs more @s- 
thetic and hygienic. If she reflected 
upon the extent to which home cleanliness 
and health were determined by clean 
streets and pure air, she might substi- 
tute interviews with municipal authori- 
ties for some of her afternoon ealls. The 
last thing believable is that her apath 
arises from indifference to, or despair 0: 
municipal improvement. The constant 
and general travel of the times ought to 
have brought home to her mind a real- 
izing sense of the inferiority of her civie 
(and therefore domestic) conditions com- 
pared with the privileges enjoyed by the 
women of the leading countries of Europe. 
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In Germany and elsewhere they do 
--things better. A ramble last year 
through the principal ‘cities of Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, terminating at 


Paris, compared with a similar ramble - 


this: year through the Eastern and Central 


cities of the United States, brings the , 


writer to the conclusion that the streets 
of Continental cities are cleaner and 
-healthier than those of the best cities of 
Ameriea. A week in Munich demon- 
strated that the Bavarians valued cleanli- 
ness more than sleep, for we were fre- 
quently roused up by the sound of the 
hissing hose and the serubbing brush 
in that nightly bath to which the streets 
are subjected. Day brought compensa- 
-tien-in the form of a dustless, germ-free 
atmosphere, eyes fearless of the lacerat- 
ing speck and the blinding mote, full en- 
joyment of the radiant glories of that 
wonderful (but not more wonderful than 
your own) Bavarian “summer sunshine, 
and linen that held the laundress at bay 
for a week. This nightly tubbing of their 
cities is general in the countries named. 
The Dutch housewife goes one better than 
the proverbial Jerusalemite who kept 
clean her own doorstep and thus made 
her contribution to a clean Jerusalem, 
for she scrubs the pavement in front of 
her house out as far as the gutter, so 
that one could “sup his porridge off it,” 
as we say in Scotland. 

We do not do things quite so well in 
Great Britain, but we have much im- 
proved of late. Visitors to London notice 
it—the greater cleanliness of the streets, 
some of them like well-kept kitchen floors. 
Seotland, too, is tubbing herself more 
plenteously than of yore, recognizing 
that the natural bath of the rainfall, 
which was well enough for the village or 
little town of olden times, is wholly in- 
adequate to the populous and congested 
modern city. 

The congestion of houses 

Streets naturally suggest the dwellings 
which compose them, and further com- 
parisons arise. In the question of hous- 
ing, in the provision of healthful homes 
for their peoples, the countries named, 
- including, though to a less extent, Great 
Britain, appear to be more advanced 
than the cities of the United States. Not 
improbably the need was greater by rea- 
son of -the-age-amd the congested condi- 
tion of the old walled towns of Europe; 
but the stage of congestion has already 
been reached in America, unaceompanied 
' by the application of the civie sciences 
by which the cities, especially of Ger- 
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many, are being transformed. In Seot- 
land, we have little to buast of. Congeés- 
tion of houses in districts and overerowd- 
ing of persons in houses prevail to a 
shocking extent. In the writer’s own 
city of Dundee the average number of 

rsons to the acre is 34, but there are 
districts where the inhabitants congest 
to the number of 600, 700 and even 960 
per acre. All old Scottish cities are sim- 
ilar. Further, if two persons to a room 
be taken as the limit of decent and healthy 
domestic life, and if three and more pér- 
sons represent intensifying degrees of 
overcrowding in houses, then one-half of 
the Scottish nation are living in an over- 
crowded condition; that is, more than two 
persons to a room. In England, the fig- 
ures are less alarming, overcrowding 
existing to the extent of only one-eighth 
of the population. The figures are, how- 
ever, misleading; for the tenement system 
which prevails in Scotland admits of 
airier and much larger rooms than is the 
ease in the cottage home, which is still 
the prevailing type in England. Both in 
Seotland and England the result is a 
disgracefully high rate of mortality among 
young children, drunkenness (an English 
judge recently declared from the bench 
that to get drunk was the shortest way 
out of Manchester), and an increasing 
physical degeneracy that alarms even the 
military authorities, which is rapidly tak- 
ing front place among the problems of 
British life, and is calling for remedies 
from almost every department of national 
activity. It has raised the question of 
housing from municipal to national im- 
portance, so that the present government 
has brought in a bill to facilitate the 
removal of slums and the provision of 
air-space, cheaper and better houses, play- 
grounds, and, above all, the town plan. 
It is freely confessed that the town plan 
is borrowed from Germany. It is the 
greatest idea that has risen up in the 
municipal mind since the idea of munici- 
pal ownership of the means of public 
utility gave the world such object lessons 
as those given by the Glasgow corpora- 
tion and the London county council. 
The town plan 

What is the town plan? Whoever 
will follow the example of the present 
writer, and visit the city nall of any con- 
siderable’German city, such as Munich, 
Cologne, Berlin, Stuttgart, Ulm, will see 
hanging in a conspicuous place, a map of 
the city of the future. The preparation 
of this map is a work of immense civic 
interest and calls forth the collective 
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talent of the entire community, archi- 
tects, engineers, land surveyors, builders, 
as well as of the official municipal staff. 

The development of the city for the 
next half-century or so is, forecast; roads 
are mapped out; boulevards, open spaces, 
playgrounds, public parks and gardens 
are located; public buildings are assigned 
to their appropriate situations; factories 
and workshops to their proper district, 
near rail, river or canal; dwellinghouses 
of varying type, size, hight, structure are 
disposed in streets, squares and other 
formations so as to give diversity of 
feature amid the unity of the town plan. 
When this immense task has been com- 
pleted and has received the approval of 
the entire community, official and non- 
official, the town plan is hung up in the 
town house, and all builders and land 
speculators have to conform to the plan 
in their succeeding operations. Thus is 
the old slum land of smells and squalor 
and drunkenness and disease destined to 
pass into garden land before the magic 
power of a scientific idea. So will the 
old blunder land of jostling factories and 
dwellings, street lines and sky. lines of 
every possible angle and elevation, like 
saws with broken teeth, buildings erected 
in one generation to be bought by public 
money and pulled down in the next be- 
cause they are found to be built in the 
wrong place—all this will have passed 
away to give place to the true city so 
soon as America follows the example of 
Great Britain in following the example of 
Germany by the adoption of the town 
plan. 
From Slum Land to Garden Land 

The town plan is the latest chapter in 
the book of municipal revelation: it is 
a distinct step toward the new Jerusalem; 
and America, always so hospitable to rev- 
elations, must make room for it. When 
this has been done the barbarism which 
permits an aggressive brick factory to 
thrust itself into the midst of the lawns 
and embowered homes of one of those 
verdurous towns in the Connecticut valley 
which give such delight and refreshment 
to the visitor from abroad, and which, 
in another of them, allows a railway with 
all its dirty and noisy adjuncts, and some 
red brick workshops into the bargain, to 
come between its homes and one of the 
sweetest pastoral rivers in the world— 
this kind of vandalism will have become 
impossible. 

Every woman understands the value of 
beauty in her own home, and surrounds 
her family with such objects of refinement 
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as her disposition suggests and her means 


allow. Why should her interest cease at 
her own doorstep? Why not aim to keep 
her children environed by beauty in the 
very streets where, after all, they spend 
such considerable portions of their time? 
The suppression of noise and dirt in the 
public ways would make for health and 
happiness, strength and sanity, in the 
growing generation; the substitution of 
Garden Land for Blunder Land and Slum 
Land would surround the youth of the 
nation with scenes and objects caleulated 
to foster their better tastes and qualities, 
in place of the squalor and vulgarity 
which continue to afflict eye and mind 
under -the present unscientific munici- 
palism and the languid interest taken by 
the American woman in matters of civic 
improvement. 

The superior pleasantness of German 
towns, the fountains, publie gardens, open 
spaces quite close to the homes of the 
working classes; the orderliness and in- 
nocent joyousness of their open-air life; 
the absence of squalor and meanness and 
the British vice of drunkenness, even 
amid their poverty; the air of comfort 
and self-respect in which the German 
workingman appears to walk—all this is 
unquestionably due to the superior civic 
ideals which now possess the minds of 
the rulers of the Fatherland. .The Ger- 
mans have set themselves to produce men 
and women, and in sehool, factory and 
street are bringing to the task a science 
and thoroughness that forbid the name 
“enthusiasm” only because it is so de- 
terminedly in earnest. 

Woman’s responsibility 

The example of Germany, then, plainly 
teaches that the home and the municipal- 
ity are intimately related to one another. 
In proportion-as the municipal authori- 
ties discharge their proper funétions as 
keepers of the people’s health and morals 
by waging incessant warfare against dirt, 
noise, ugliness and vulgarity, in that pro- 
portion will the home profit and child- 
hood expand. This is far from being 
merely a man’s question; still less is it a 
question only for the poorer classes. 
Women must cease to take a narrow and 
anti-social view of their interests. The 
health of a community is a matter 
vitally affecting all classes. Carlyle’s grim 
story of the Irish widow with her chil- 
dren passed along from charity to char- 
ity and refused admission everywhere, 
finally dying of fever and carrying along 
with her a seore of reputable Edinburgh 
citizens, is a common truth and the veri- 
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tablest fact of municipal affairs. The 
slum is a plague spot contaminating the 
whole town. The children of the plague 
spots attend public schools and carry in- 
fection to the children of the more well- 
to-do. The diseased denizens of the con- 
gested slums and the overcrowded houses 
ride in street cars, breathe into the faces 
of passers-by, expectorate on the pave- 
ments, and the seeds of consumption and 
fifty other horrible ills are sown broad- 
east, to be reaped as harvests of death 
in the gilded chambers of wealth and 
fashion. The microbe is a rude, unman- 
nerly fellow who never goes off the side- 


walk for the daintiest lady. The bacillus 
is your true democrat, and no respecter 
of persons. With these truths staring 
one in the fact it is bathos to speak of 
the financial cost, the expense to the rate- 
payer, of all this catalog of dirt, disease, 
death. Its slums constitute a city’s cost- 
liest investment. 

Women must bestir themselves to pur- 
ify the city in defense of the home. 
They must combine to make war upon 
dirt and disease in the street and in the 
slum in the same way as they now do 
in the kitchen and the parlor. The town 
is merely an extension of the home. 


VF 


The Housekeeper Beautiful 


Why and How the Busy Wife and Mother Can Retain Her 
Good Looks 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


CERTAIN dear sexa- 
genarian, famous alike 
for her cookery and 
her exquisite daintiness 
of dress, was once 
asked how she contrived 
to look spotlessly 
charming even during elaborate dinner 
preparation, and her reply, embodying 
much, was: “My dear, a lady can al- 
ways cook like a lady.” Nowadays, when 
the inventor does not scorn to bend his 
genius to lightening the humblest domes- 
tie task, the housewife has no valid excuse 
for making a burnt offering of her- 
self when roasting, broiling or frying, 
nor need she drop to the level of the 
quadruped when floors must be serubbed 
or carpets laid. She ean rule trium- 
phant as queen of the kitchen, empress 
of the household, and need not resign the 
more extended sovereignty of ruler of 
hearts and lady of beauty. 

Take her hands, for instance. These 
were what formerly first lost their pret- 
tiness when she did her work, but now 
she may avail herself of mops for wash- 
ing her glass and china, and employ stiff, 
handled brushes for her pots and pans, 
or even call to her aid a decidedly prac- 
tieal dish-washing machine. She dons 
rubber gloves when watery tasks are to 


be tackled, draws on drilling gauntlets 
when sweeping, ironing or cooking, and 
keeps on hand a pile of brown paper 
bags which may be slipped on as mittens 
when anything grimy or rough must be 
lifted. 

She saves her hands and her back as 
well by using self-wringing mops and 
long-handled scrubbing brushes for floor 
cleaning, a revolving tub for her laundry 
work, assisted by a wringer for squeez- 
ing the water out of the heavy articles, 
and a mangle for ironing the flat work. 

Then there are various little toilet 
secrets which she ealls to her aid. If 
there are pans to be polished and silver 
to be brightened, or a range to be blacked 
to patent-leather finish, she anoints 
those useful members of hers with cold 
cream or clarified mutton tallow, putting 
an especially generous supply around her 
finger nails. Then, whether or not gloves 
lend further protection, the grease pre- 
vents the grime from filling the pores of 
the skin or working under and around the 
nails, and soap and water will take im- 
mediate cleansing effect without a serub- 
bing hard enough to roughen the cuticle. 

After the hands have been immersed 
for a long time in laundry water, she 
knows that a brisk rubbing with cider 
vinegar while they are still wet, will re- 
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move the disagreeable spongy feeling; 
and that every time they have been in 
water they should be carefully dried on a 
soft towel kept in the kitehen for the 
purpose, the flesh around the nails gently 
pushed back, and the nails themselves 
cleaned with a bone or wooden implement. 
The ends of the fingers should be pinched 
together to keep them from spreading, 
and the nail cleaning religiously observed, 
otherwise the foreign substances will 
harden under and around the nails and 
the ends of the fingers will always look 
dark and rough. 

A bottle of oxalie acid, kept on a high 
shelf, out of the way of: the little folks, 
will be found most useful to remove 
stains gained by preparing vegetables or 
fruit, and its action may be accelerated 
by the use of a bit of pumice. After 
handling onions or fish, wash the hands, 
then rub them with a mixture of dry 
mustard and salt before drying them. 
Burns will leave no sear if they be dusted 
at once with baking soda—baking: powder 
will do at a pinch—or with powdered 
charcoal. For sealds, powder with a mix- 
ture of bicarbonate of soda and subni- 
trate of bismuth in equal quantity. 
Should blisters rise, draw off the water 
by piercing them at the side, near the 
outer edge—never on top—with a coarse 
needle which has first been sterilized by 
being held in the flame of the gas or the 
red coals for an instant. The blistered 
skin will then drop back into place and 
if protected will act as a shield to the 
raw surface until a new skin is formed. 
If moist application be made to a scald 
or burns, a sear will result. 

For slight cuts, apply a mixture of two 
parts of carbolie acid to one of glycerine, 
and if the wound be deep have a physi- 
cian draw the edges together with a stitch 
or two. Do not suffer permanent dis- 
figurement if you can help it, for it is an 
easy matter to keep a little store of these 
simple remedies in a medicine cabinet in 
kitehen or bathroom, but it is not so easy 
to conceal an unsightly sear when one 
wants pretty white hands to conform with 
holiday attire. 

Cosmetic gloves are excellent for keep- 
ing the hands in good condition, or for 
restoring their appearance if they have 
been neglected. They may be made from 
an old pair of well-washed chamois gloves 
or a well-cleaned pair of kid ones, the 
tips of the fingers being cut off and holes 
snipped in the palms and backs. They 
may be coated on the inside with some 
good cold cream or clarified mutton tal- 


low, or the hands may be anointed with 
the grease and the gloves drawn on. A 
good bleaching medium to be used in con- 
nection with the gloves is made of two 
drams of sweet almond oil, one dram each 
of giyeerine and rice flour, the yolk of 
one fresh egg, one ounce of rose water 
and thirty-six drops of simple tincture of 
benzoin. The egg is well beaten, then 
the other ingredients are beaten into it, 
the rice flour being added last of all: 
Almost, if not quite, as efficacious is the 
elarified mutton tallow, which forms the 
basis of nearly all first-class eold creams. 
To prepare it, cover raw tallow with cold 
water and bring to a boil, then simmer 
until the fat is melted. Let stand until 
perfeetly cold, when the clean, pure eake 
may be lifted from the top, melted again 
in a china bowl set over boiling water, 
and any preferred essential oil beaten 
into it, after which it is strained through 
cheesecloth. The grease not only whitens 
and softens the hands, but keeps the nails 
from cracking and does away with hang- 
nails, 
Care of the feet 

‘In the eare for the hands, the feet must 
not be forgotten, nor permitted to grow 
broad and the ankles thick from wearing 
old shoes and heelless slippers while per- 
forming the daily tasks. Worn-out heels 
cause fatigue by straining the muscles out 
of position, and flat slippers break down 
the arch of the foot. Well-fitting high 
shoes, laced and with rubber heels prefer- 
ably, lend support to the muscles, just as 
the corset—not too tight—does to the 
body, and it is most unwise for a woman 
to sacrifice either figure or trim foot by 
falling into a loose, careless mode of 
dressing. As before said, there is no ne- 
cessity for going down on the hands and 
knees, and it is only an attitude of this 
kind that would render corsets insupport- 
able. If corsets and shoes be’ properly 
fitted, one should be as unconscious of 
such articles of dress, while wearing them, 
as a fine, healthy youngster is unconscious 
of his stomach, save when it issues a de- 
mand for something to be put into it. 

One should manage to do a good deal 
of the daily work sitting down, but even 
then the feet will be lame and tired at 
the end of the day unless they are im- 
mersed in a hot bath at least once during 
the twenty-four hours. Use the water as 
hot as ean be borne, and add to it a 
heaping tablespoon of a powder made of 
equal quantities of borax, rock salt and 
alum; then, after drying thoroughly, dust 
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them liberally with boracie acid or tal- 
cum powder, putting plenty of this be- 
tween the toes. If the feet perspire 
freely, substitute a powder made of five 
grams of burnt alum, two and one-half 
grams of salicylic acid, fifteen grams of 
starch and fifty grams of powdered tale. 
Corns, eallosities and bunions—if one 
has been careless enough to acquire such 
evils—may be made much less painful by 
being painted with iodine or with a lotion 
made of one dram of borate of soda, one 
seruple of fluid extract of Indian hemp, 
and one ounce of collodion. Either appli- 
eation will soften the hard skin so that 
it ean be scraped away. While poorly 
treated feet do not proclaim the fact to 
the public, as do abused hands, still they 
evince, their discomfort by causing dark 
circles under the eyes and pain wrinkles 
on the forehead, and to be brisk and 
cheerful with sore and aching feet is 
out of the question. 

Keep the hair clean 

The truly dainty woman keeps her hair 
as fragrantly clean as she does the rest 
of her person, and, knowing that it has a 
strong propensity to collect and hold 
odors as well as dust, never cooks, does 
laundry work or sweeps without gather- 
ing every lock under a thin rubber cap 
on the same order as that worn when 
sea bathing, but of much lighter weight. 
A muslin eap is too thin to be of much 
value. Once in ten days she gives her 
tresses a shampoo with a julep made by 
beating one egg with a pint of warm 
water and a saltspoon of borax or washing 
soda. This is thoroughly rubbed into the 
sealp with a shampoo brush, and the hair 
well wet with it, then rinsed out with 
many waters—four at the very least— 
and dried in the open air if possible. At 
night the hair is parted down the center, 
and with a brush in each hand, fifty long 
even strokes are given from the root to 
ends, this removing the dust and lint 
which have been collected during the day, 
after which the locks are braided in two 
rather loose plaits and left hanging to 
thoroughly air. 

Some housekeepers wear a light silk or 
cheesecloth cap quilted with sachet- 
seented cotton at night, but to the re- 
fined sensibility the mingling of perfumes 
and cookery scents is repungent in the 
extreme. Still, the woman who does her 
own cooking cannot be too particular in 
avoiding the slightest suspicion of stale 
grease about her hair or clothing, and 
must be doubly careful, as such odor is 
often imperceptible to the one to whom it 


clings. The hair brushes and comb 
should be washed once a week in ammo- 
nia and hot water, a few drops of carbolice 
acid or lemon juice being added to the 
rinsing water, and all clothing that does 
not visit the tub once a week should be 
hung in the open air for several hours 
two or three times a fortnight. After 
working where ashes or dust have been 
flying, always brush the hair thoroughly, 
and do not wash it until the brushing has 
been given, for moistened dust is most 
difficult to remove. 

A device for keeping dust out of the 
eyes and lungs consists of a mask of 
gauze which fastens at the back of the 
head with button and loop. The idea is 
practical and hygienic, and any woman 
ean easily make a shield of this kind 
for herself, if she cannot find it at a 
department store. 

Rules for bathing 

Tubbings are impertinently familiar 
subjects to discuss even with intimates, 
but no one save the experienced knows 
how much lighter, pleasanter, become the 
daily tasks when sandwiched between a 
salt-water sponge and a warm-water 
serub. A little practice enables one to 
perform these ablutions in a wonderfully 
short time. The hot-water serub, with 
its accompaniments of flesh brush, pure 
soap and Turkish towels, is best taken 
just before the afternoon toilet or on 
retiring. The salt-water sponge is most 
beneficial on first arising, a double hand- 
ful of sea salt having been steeping over 
night in a quart or two of water in a 
covered pitcher or foot tub, the brine 
being mixed with two quarts of fresh, 
tepid water in the morning. Wash the 
eyes and face with the salt water as well 
as the body and see how clear will be the 
sight and how firm the flesh will grow. 

Both baths should be followed by a 
liberal dusting all over the body with rice 
powder, or a powder composed of ten 
grams of phenie acid, twenty grams of 
aleohol, two hundred grams of starch, 
one hundred and fifty grams of orris 
root and two grams of essence of violet. 
The acid, aleohol and essence are mixed, 
then the starch and orris root, which have 
been sifted together, are added. Twice a 
week a little plain or violet ammonia 
should be added to the hot bath, and if 
‘seme morning you wake up feeling as if 
the whole creation were going askew, add 
to the two quarts of brine three table- 
spoons of aleohol and only one quart of 
fresh water, and you will be refreshed, 
soothed and encouraged. 
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Next to plenty of water inside and out, 
there are no better beautifiers than sound 
sleep and fresh air. The fresh air ean be 
managed by keeping the bedroom and 
kitchen windows down at least an ineh 
from the top all ‘the year around, open- 
ing them at the bottom whenever the 
weather will permit. The housekeeper 
should’ also keep a big shawl on a éon- 
venient hook in her working room, and 
wrapped in this—for a ehange from the 


heat the kitchen to the chill of out-: 


of-doors is too much to be met unpro- 
tected—-she should take a fresh-air bath 
‘ two or three times a day by briskly walk- 
ing for ten minutes up and down her 


poreh or back yard. Failing these exer- ° 


cise grounds, she should lean out of the 
window and take half a dozen deep 
inhalations. 

So far as rest is concerned, she should 
have not less than eight hours’ sleep at 
night and a half-hour relaxation some- 
where about midday, lying flat on her 
back with loosened clothing, even if she 
does not nap. If there is a “ goodman” 
coming home for luncheon and little folks 
to be fed and returned to school, she 
cannot very well indulge in the midday 
sest until they are sent on their way, but 
then, eyen if she swallows only a raw 

_ egg in a glass of milk for her own dinner, 
let her snateh those precious thirty min- 
utes. Eating when one is tired is any- 
thing but beneficial, while resting cer- 
tainly is, and that brief cessation of 
labor means a brighter, prettier mother 
—, wife to preside at the, evening 
meal. 
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The housekeeper’s uniform 

Last of all, it is always wonderfully 
heartening to be conscious of looking 
well. Physicians have often cured mel- 
ancholia by interesting the patient in mat- 
ters sartorial. Woman, be she young, 
middle-aged or old, never looks better than 
when elad in white, no matter how coarse 
the material or severely plain the pat- 
tern so that it be fresh and clean, there- 
fore let the housekeeper, who wants all 
the titles that are hers by right, adopt 
tlie hygienic and becoming “ white-wing ” 
uniform, protecting it during the most 


_ Strenuous hours with an ample working 


apron, and wearing beneath it in cold 
weather heavy underelothes. If the white 
waist and skirt—not a wrapper, please— 
be folded neatly when removed, the uni- 
form will keep clean quite as long as the 
dress of dark material, which is. really 
hypocritical, for the grime is there, only 
it does not make open confession, as does 
the white garment. And think how eare- 
free one can be when conscious that if 
grease does spatter or smut attach, a trip 
to the tub will restore all to pristine pur- 
ity again! 

Sweeping, bed-making, bread-kneading, 
rubbing clothes. on the washboard, all 


‘tend to broadness of chest, firmness of 


flesh and roundness of arm if :the work 
is undertaken with cheerfulness and in- 
terest, not with rebellion and distaste, for 
if that be the way the worker feels, she 
has no time to lose, but should start in 
preserving with all possible speed—pre- 
serving her own personal appearance. 


A Dutch Lullaby 


By Ella Broes van Heekeren 


Far over the water so blue and deep 

The little Dutch babies are going to sleep; 

Bright yellow tulips are nodding their 
heads 

And fluffy young ducks are safe in their 
beds, 

While slowly the windmills go whirling 
around— 

Go whirling around—go whirling around. 


Far over the water the sails are furled 
And the stars peep out on a sleepy- world; 


The. moo cows moo softly. beneath the . 


trees 


And the white sheep drowse in the even- 
ing breeze, 

While slowly the windmills go whirling 
around— 

Go whirling around—go whirling around. 


Far over the water comes:down the night, 

Fading and fading the silvery :light, 

While storks on their nests stand white 
. and tall, 


_ And over the tree-tops the shadows fall. 


While softly the windmills go whirling 
around— 
Go whirling around—go whirling around. 
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A LATE | THANKSGIVING 


Dec 


Colchester housewives are glum and sad— 

Colehester housewives who should be 
glad— 

Baking and brewing for Thanksgiving 


day. 
What is the trouble up Colchester way? 
Answer the housewives with streaming 
eyes, 
“No molasses for pumpkin pies!” 
The sloop that fetches the precious 
freight, 
Thanksgiving molasses, is late, is late, 
And how ean Colchester celebrate ! 


DE o. DE LAND 


Colchester housewives are gay and 
glad— 
Colchester housewives bake like mad. 
No' feast decreed by the governor, this, 
But Colchester colonists shal] not miss 
Their dinner, though late by a week and 
a day— 
The sloop ’s in the harbor—Hurray! 
Hurray! 
Thanksgiving molasses for all the town, 
For pies of pumpkin so rich and 


brown; 
Colehester folk at last sit down. 
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Rhodora Returns 


By Anne O’ Hagan Shinn 


Illustrated by J. J. Gould 


CANNOT pretend that 
the faint reproach of self- 
ishness had not visited me 
once or twice before; but 
not until] that Sunday in 
Dresden did the compell- 
ing message that called 
me home reach me. Thank Heaven, it 
was no ominous cable. It was not even 
one of mother’s cramped letters—those 
bald, little ecompendiums of life on the 
farm and in the village. The dear soul, 
for all the affectionate yearning that 
sometimes crept into her correspondence, 
had never once suggested during my two 
years of travel that I should curtail my 
opportunities and return to East Free- 
dom. No, something more direct, more 
powerful than these, set my face again 
toward New Hampshire—Walter Ridley’s 
words from the pulpit of the American 
chureh that Sunday afternoon in Sep- 
tember. 

In my thoughts he was Walter Ridley, 
not the Reverend Mr Ridley, from the 
first. I am, of course, not a conventional 
religionist. I am twenty-four and have 
thought much upon the questions with 
which the creeds are chiefly concerned. 
It was not the usual feminine yielding to 
sacerdotal influence. It was the word of 
the Man to an Intelligence, not of the 
priest to the devotee, that moved me. 

“The wealth of the old world,” he said, 
“has been poured out unstintedly before 
you. You have feasted your eyes upon 
beauty; your ears have been attuned to 
noble melodies; you have fed your imag- 
inations richly. You have rested in the 
sense of completion, of perfected order, 
of finished undertaking—that which we 
of Ameriea, the country in the making— 
never have at home. What are you go- 
ing to do with all that you have gained, 
you American men and women, espe- 
cially you American women? Are you 
going to expatriate yourselves for the 
sake of the gifts of this wonderful old 
world, or are you going to carry the old 
world, its lessons and its inspirations, 
home in your hearts to enrich life in the 
new?” 

It seemed to me at that moment that 
his eyes burned down into mine, and I 


was suddenly ashamed of the subterfuges 
in the letter I had sent to East Freedom 
by the last steamer. I wrote that I felt 
I ought to stay in Dresden with the Oli- 
vers, who had taken an apartment for the 
winter, because of the cheap opera, and 
because Jean Oliver really needed me, as 
she was passing through a critical intel- 
lectual and emotional period. 

Jean is always in a critical state, break- 
ing her engagements or becoming an 
agnostic or something, so it was true, in 
a sense, that she needed me. And I 
needed the opera, and one never knows 
when one will be over again. Neverthe- 
less, the recollection of that letter home 
pricked me more and more as he, Walter 
Ridley, went on with his arraignment of . 
unpatriotic Americans. Cireean enchant- 
ments, he called Europe’s, turning all but 
the valiantly resolute to swinish selfish- 
ness. He was an eloquent preacher. I 
wondered where Dr Lyon, the resident 
rector, had picked him up. 

As I have said, those words of his that 
Sunday afternoon were the words that 
called me home. I realized, as he spoke, 
what I might do for East Freedom. It 
would be slow work, perhaps. East Free- 
dom, in my remembrance of it, was sing- 
ularly unlovely, despite its dower of nat- 
ural beauty. Its architecture was of the 
bleak Puritan type which, to my mind— 
and I made a complete study.of cathe- 
dral architecture during my travels—so 
completely condemns those forefathers 
whom uncritical tradition has taught us 
to venerate unquestioningly. Its inhab- 
itants, as a logical outeome of its archi- 
tecture, were devoted to the impossible in 
art—the insurance-calendar type of pic- 
ture, for instanee. And mother had writ- 
ten me, only last month, that the Guilds 
had bought a phonograph with a full set 
of negro minstrel records! But I felt the 
glorious conviction that against such pur- 
pose as glowed in me at Walter Ridley’s 
words, chromos would vanish from the 
hill farmhouses and pianolas with grand 
opera records would gradually replace 
the phonographs. 

In my dream, I saw a Village Beautiful 
lying along the hilltop street that consti- 
tutes the heart of East Freedom. A Vil- 
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lage Beautiful with a fountain; a green, 
perhaps, with quaint houses of tinted 
stueco, like some of the heavenly Italian 
hill towns. The service, after the ser- 
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Now I realized why I had stayed over so 
long. I had come originally just for that 
first summer out of college. It was in 
preparation for my mission. 


“He spoke to me in a vibrant though restrained voice 


mon, went by for me like the happenings 
in a trance. Already I was back home, 
leading my own people, beginning with 
my dear mother, out of the house of bond- 
age to the ugly and the unimportant. 


When I came home, they were having 
tea with some tourist American friends, 
and one or two Germans they had aec- 
quired at their old pension. All their 
plans for the season sounded so alluring 
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“* They ain't much on repairs over there,’ remarked Mr Williams” 


that I almost wavered: a walking trip the 
next month, Christmas week at Nurem- 
burg, a run into Italy at Easter. And I 
had been at Assisi last Easter! It seemed 
too much to give up. I felt, besides, that 
if I stayed, I should have the more to 
bestow upon my own home. Then, as it 
happened, a new caller brought Mr Ridley 
in, and one look at him, so tall and 
straight and earnest, with such a noble 
forehead and such purposeful, shining 
eyes, gave me back my determination. 


I hate all pretended reserves. They 
smack to me of the small coquetry of 
the unintellectual woman. So when I 
had a chance for a word apart with Wal- 
ter Ridley, I told him, simply and di- 
rectly, what his words had done for me 
that day. 

“You have opened my eyes,” I said. 
“T am going home by the next steamer I 
can secure accommodations on. You have 
waked me to a knowledge of my selfish- 
ness.” His face lighted up. He spoke 
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to me in a vibrant, though restrained, 
voice—the voice of the orator subdued to 
intimate talk. 

“Do you know what a tonie to a 
clergyman such a statement as that is?” 
he asked me. 

“T believe in the immediate acknowl- 
edgment of debts like mine to you,” I told 
him. “As for the clergyman part of it, 
it is only honest to let you know at once 
that I am not a conventional religionist. 
The direct words of 
a man—” but he had 
interrupted me with 
such an understand- 
ing look, such a per- 


feetly comprehend- 
ing one! 
“There lives 


more faith in honest 
doubt,’ believe me, 
‘than in half the 
creeds,” he quoted. 

It was wonderful 
to be so understood. 
1 felt uplifted. East 
Freedom, across the 
leagues of brine, 
shimmered in a gol- 
den haze. My 
blessed mother’s 
face shone with the 
joy I was to bring 
into” her life. 
thanked him for his 
swift perception, for 
his vitalizing, illu- 
minating influence in 
a glanee. There was 
opportunity for no 
more, as someone 
e¢ame interrupting us 
with tea cakes. Tea 
eakes! The unutter- 
able stupidities, im- 
periinences, of con- 
ventional society! 

Before he left he 
found a chance to 
beg me to let him 
hear from time to 
time how my work 
went on. 

“Your work,” I 
reminded him, smil- 
ing. 

“Ah, if I could 
believe that!” he an- 
swered. “But it is 
your own tender, 
daughterly heart, 


your own apprecia- “‘I suppose that und 
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tion of the responsibilities ineurred by 
your privileges, that send you.” His own 
work, he told me, lay at Saint-Sebas- 
tian-in-the-Slums, in New York. What 
a career! 

That evening I broke it to Jean. 

“T thought you’d written your mother 
to say you wanted to stay one more win- 
ter.” she said. 

* Jean,” I answered her seriously, “ I 
have been away from my mother now for 
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nearly seven years—the four at college 
and twenty-seven months since. My jun- 
ior vacation I went on the cruise to New- 
foundland with the Whites, you remember. 
My sophomore vacation I spent in the 
Yellowstone with Mabel Ames’s people. 
I actually haven’t been home for four 
years. And I haven’t seen mother, ex- 
cept when she came to Hamp for the com- 
mencement fortnight, for a simply awfui 
time. Don’t you think I ought to go 
home ?” 

“Yes,” said Jean quite unexpectedly. 
“T’ve thought—I mean I should think 
you quite a pig if 
you didn’t. 
wish I were going 
back.” 

And to think 
that I had meant 
to stay on her ac- 


count! But I 
overlooked her in- 
gratitude. 


Even without 
my new purpose 
to make me eager 
to reach my home, 
I am sure that 
the journey from 
New York to East 
Freedom must 
have stirred me 
deeply. It was a 
golden day in 
early October, 
and after all 
there is nothing 
in the world like 
the American hill 


country au- 
tumn. As we 
roared and 


whirled north- 
ward through the 
blazing glory of 
the season, I act- 
ually got to ery- 
ing, it was so 
beautiful, so in- 
tense. The sky was “ one unbroken sap- 
phire, spanning all,” the wooded slopes 
were more proud and beautiful than the 
bannered ranks of a Niebelungen host. 
Even the angular white farmhouses, 
standing behind their elms or maples, or 
in the midst of their harvested fields, had 
a plain dignity of their own; even the 
lonely, unpainted cabins in their clearings 
made an appeal to my heart. 

I was so sentimentally overeome that 
my brown chiffon veil was pasted to my 


“ The local furniture dealer and * decorator,” who was also 
the hardware man and ‘ funeral director’ " 
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cheeks before I realized that I was ery- 
ing. And I found my silly heart throb- 
bing to the time of “1 love thy rocks and 
rills, thy woods and templed hills,” 
though I had never heard any good music 
in my life, or as though my patriotism 
were of the provincial, and not the cos- 
mopolitan brand. 

It was twilight when we pulled into 
East Freedom, and my mouth was 
parched with nervousness as | stumbled 
down the ear steps and ran around the 
end of the station to the road behind. 
Suppose, suppose anything had happened 
since I started 
home. Suppose 
that she shouldn’i 
be there, and that 
should never 
have the chance 
to make the even- 
ing of her life 
lovely and radi- 
ant and rich! I 
eouldn’t see 
straight among 
few wagons 
there, until I 
heard someone 
eall “ Rhodora!” 
And there sat 
mother on the 
front seat of the 
buekboard — and 
even in the twi- 
light I eould see 
it hadn’t been 
painted in the 
whole seven years 
—holding in a 
horse whieh 
seemed inclined to 
perform a_ few 
circus feats as the 
train puffed out 
of the station. 1 
had _ forgotten 
how she _ eould 
always manage 
horses, mother. I 
ran and climbed in to kiss her. Just 
then the electric light on the platform 
flashed out, and I had a good look at 
her. She had a man’s eap tied on with 
a veil under her chin, and an ulster but- 
toned close around her neck, and her 
hands in their coarse driving gloves held 
the reins strongly. 

Somehow I felt startled at her appear- 
ance, though logically there was no reason 
for surprise; she looked exactly as she 
always had looked when she drove into the 
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village in chilly weather, but not at all 
like the evening of life, somehow. I was 
a little bewildered. Dimly I realized that 
I had been expecting to see an Old Mother 
of the galleries—a sort of modified replica 
of the infinitely weary, patient Mother 
of Rembrandt, or a version of the ex- 
quisite lady of the lace lappets and thin, 
bent shoulders, Whistler’s Mother. Well, 
mother was no more a “ mother” of this 
description than East Freedom, twinkling 
out toward the higher hills, was Siena. 
Of course, I didn’t think this all out in 
that second. I was only aware of my 
own bewilderment. But it has always 
been my habit to analyze my moods and 
impressions. Only so, I think, can one 
eventually attain complete mastery of self. 

But at that minute mother was looking 
at me with that look of pride mothers 
eannot seem to help. She has hazel eyes, 
very clear and bright for her time of 
life, and a shy smile, and when she gazed 
at me out of those eyes and smiled that 
little smile on me, it was as though she 
had taken me in her arms and held me 
there, although actually her hands were 
busy with the horse, and what she said 
was: 

“Jump down, Rhodora, I can’t leave 
Blitzen, and tell Jed Swanson to put 
your steamer trunk up behind.- I’ll send 
the wagon down tomorrow for your other 
baggage.” 

“T kin take Miss Rhody’s other trunks 
—all of them—up, ’s well as not,” drawled 
a voice from the platform beside us. 
“Evenin’, Mis’ Allan. Weleome home, 
Miss Rhody. Reckon yoh ma’s pleased 
to see you. My ear of meal ain’t come, 
Mis’ Allan, an’ I’ve got the big wagon 
down. I’d be proud to bring up all yoh 
things.” I looked from the speaker, a 
tall, half-slouching figure, to mother. 

“Rhodora, this is Mr Williams. Mr 
Williams has bought the old Luke Swan 
place next to ours. He’s our nearest 
neighbor these three years now. Well, 
thank you, Mr Williams, it would be a 
favor, if it’s no trouble.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure, ma’am,” said Mr 
Williams, taking my checks and lifting 
his cap with an air that was not quite 
native to East Freedom. Nevertheless, in 
spite of his superior courtesy, he was like 
an unexpected shower of cold water upon 
the glow of my home-coming. 

“Where did he come from?” I asked, 
trying to throw a disparaging emphasis 
on the “he” as we turned, leaving him 
to look up the trunks. Mother didn’t 
pereeive or didn’t reply to the emphasis. 

“From somewhere in the South,” she 
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said. “He had malaria or something of 
the sort, and needed a more bracing cli- 
mate. So he settled here, and he’s been 
a very good neighbor.” 

Then she told Blitzen to “gid ap” in 
the regular, dreadful, country dialect— 
how few realize the duty, the sacred duty 
of reverence toward our mother tongue— 
and we drove on. The vague sense of 
hurt which the sudden introduction of the 
Williams man into my home-coming had 
produced grew as we drove. Where was 
the radiant light which transformed East 
Freedom in my dreams that wonderful 
afternoon in Dresden? Here the village 
lay in the murky twilight—a cluster of 
ineffective lights at a crossroads, and a 
dwindling trail of feebler ones out toward 
the all-enfolding darkness of the country- 
side. The door of the postoffice, with its 
dim sign creaking in the evening wind, 
opened to admit the bearer of the evening 
mail bag. Dingy and dull the store 
showed for a minute, with the loungers 
clustered about the stove. Across the 
road the little Noah’s Ark of a school- 
house stood, its flagpole looking gibbet- 
like in the dusk. Beyond, the shuttered 
white chill of a square meetinghouse smote 
me, and after that, the straggling line of 
ordinary houses and cottages, stripped of 
every trace with which summer clothed 
them. It was all so little, so drab, so 
different from that vision I had held of 
it: a reality as unlike the village I 
had built of memories and plans as 
mother was unlike the mother I had made 
up out of seraps of pictures and benevo- 
lent intentions. Mother, with her intru- 
sive new neighbors! 

When he drove into the yard after sup- 
per, I felt Mr Williams more of an in- 
truder. I was sitting with mother, 
bravely trying, in spite of my dismay and 
disappointment, to plan ways of making 
her life more lovely. I had fought down 
the sense of utter homesickness and deso- 
lation which the first sight of the village 
had aroused in me. Things would be bet- 
ter by sunlight, perhaps; and anyway, as 
Walter Ridley had said in his inspiring 
steamer letter, the number and the great- 
ness of the obstacles to be overcome would 
be the measure of the victory. There 
would be enough obstacles—that was 
clear. I shuddered as I looked about 
the room, until I reealled that my mis- 
sion was not to shrink from ugliness, but 
to transform it. 

So I had begun, in my schemes, to 
remove the hideous, round, iron stove, 
which projected out toward the center of 
the room, and to open up the fireplace 
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behind it. I had peeled the bright, fig- 
ured paper from the walls, and had put 
up a neutral-tinted cartridge, a good back- 
ground for my foreign photographs. And 
I had, in imagination, thrown into the 
ash heap the truly awful things which 
poor, dear, unopportunitied mother had 
hung, evidently as adornments: the imi- 
tation etchings, the winter scenes and 
summer scenes in lithograph, the little 
photogravure flocks of cupids and young 
ladies—dreadful! And dear mother sat 
by the table; it was covered with a red, 
plaid cloth after supper, and it held a 
lamp which ran the stove a close second 
for heat, and rivaled the pictures for 
artistie effeet—a tin-looking font with a 
great burner and an almost-hand-painted 
shade—she sat there knitting and per- 
feetly placid. She never even winced as 
she looked around her. As for our new 
neighbor, when he entered he actually 
sighed in the fullness of his content. 

“T never come into yoh ma’s sittin’ 
room, Miss Rhody,” he remarked, “ with- 
out I think how comfortable an’ cozy it 
is. You-all must often have thought of 
it when you was freezin’ to death over 
there in Europe, where they tell me they 
don’t go in much for heat.” 

I assured him promptly—for me it 
seems insincere to be always “ respect- 
ing” other people’s foolish prejudices— 
that I had been very comfortable in 
Europe, and that I did not hold at all 
with the American habit of overheating 
houses. He and mother both laughed, 
and said they didn’t think I’d complain 
much of overheating when I had spent 
a winter in a New Hampshire farmhouse. 
Then he went on to say that he and old 
Abner, the hired man whom we had had 
forever and who, by the way, had greeted 
me with about as lively an interest as if I 
had just come back from a day’s shop- 
ping in Manchester, had earried my trunks 
up the back stairs to my room and had 
unstrapped them. I saw my chance at 
once and I deciaed not to delay for an 
instant in beginning my work. Besides, 
I could not see myself making polite 
conversation with a Mr Williams the 
whole evening! I said that I would go 
up immediately and bring down some 
little souvenirs which they might like to 
see. They acquiesced, though without 
enthusiasm, and I ran upstairs. When 
I came down with a lot of views of 
Roman ruins, the first things that came 
to hand, there they sat, as quiet as the 
lamp and the sleeping cat. The only 
sounds were the settling of the wood in 
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the stove, and the deliberate, drowsy tick- 

ing of the clock. Poor mother! If this 

was a sample of her evenings, truly I had 

: clear mission of joy to undertake for 
er. 

I undertook it eagerly enough, but 
when I had talked about the Coliseum for 
a while, trying to visualize it for them as 
I had seen it by sunlight and by moon- 
light, I thought that even she seemed 
dreadfully apathetic. At first she had 
said, with a sort of bright interest, “ Why, 
I haven’t seen that picture since the last 
year I went to the academy at Garrison, 
and that’s all of—let me see, the year 
before I was married, and you’re twenty- 
four, Rhody—that’s all of twenty-seven 
years ago. Miss Fletcher it was that 
kept it, and a lot of the Freedom girls 
went—Jane Gunning, Jane Brown she 
was then, and Abby Burnham. My, my!” 

“They ain’t much on repairs over 
there’ remarked Mr Williams, turning 
over a group of ruins. I suppose it was 
an example of rustic humor. I waited 
patiently for their apt comments to sub- 
side and then, as I have said, I tried 
earnestly to visualize the place for them. 
But it was no use. They simply were not 
interested. Mother counted her stitches 
silently and tried not to yawn, and Mr 
Williams began to ask about the Roman 
sewers. I said, a little rudely I am afraid 
from the look mother gave me, that I 
wasn’t interested in plumbing, but in art 
and architecture. But he didn’t feel my 
point. Or else—I really wineed when 
this solution occurred to me—he ignored 


the thrust on mother’s account. He an- 
swered in his gentle drawl: 
“Of cohse not. A young lady wouldn’t 


be. But I guess there wasn’t much about 
sewers an’ aqueducts those ole parties 
couldn’t teach us. They tell me you’ve 
been a long while in Germany, Miss 
Rhody.” He actually spoke as if it were 
he who was try:2~ to hit on a subject of 
interest to me! “They say the Germans 
are great on farmin’. Every scrap of 
land counts with them, I’ve heard tell— 
not like our wasteful way here where 
we’ve got a-plenty. Did you look into 
farmin’ any?” 

“T am afraid I was too busy going to 
the art galleries and hearing the operas, 
and availing myself of my wonderful 
opportunities,” I told him. I really tried 
not to be superior, but he did irritate me 
with his narrow outlook! 

“That’s a pity,” he answered, again 
densely unaware that he had been snubbed. 
“We folks around here would have liked 
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to hear about that intensive farming bus- 
iness, I ean tell you. We're just wakin’ 
up to what it will accomplish.” 
took his leave. I put my arms around 
mother after he had gone, though the 
poor, restrained dear squirmed a bit, hav- 
ing the traditional, Puritan distaste for 
demonstrations, and said to her: 

“Poor darling, does he come often, 
your uncouth neighbor?” 

Mother wriggled out of my embrace. 

“He often drops in to sit of an even- 
ing,” she answered. “He’s about the 
best farmer hereabouts. He’s brought up 
the Swan place wonderfully and done a 
lot for the neighborhood; waked the peo- 
ple up to think that there are new ways 
in farming just as there are new ways 
in traveling and everything else. He’s 
been a first-rate neighbor to me.” 

Well, I wasn’t really much interested 
in Mr Williams, so I didn’t pursue the 
subject beyond saying that he had a pain- 
fully limited outlook on life. And then 
I suggested the changes in the sitting 
room. Mother’s face grew long. 

“Why, the paper’s fresh, Rhody,” she 
said. “I put it up the very day after 
your letter come. I’d been laying off to 
paper for some time. Don’t you think 
it’s pretty? You used to like sweet peas 
so when you were a little thing that I 
thought you’d like the pattern.” 

Of course, I told her I thought it was 
dainty, charming for a bedroom, and that 
I had merely been thinking of it as a 
background for my pictures. The result 
was that we compromised on doing over 
the parlor—where no one ever sat—in 
my way. I pleaded for a fireplace in that 
room too. 

“Child, you’d freeze to death,” said 
mother crisply. “ This is no country for 
open fireplaces, unless you’ve a house 
heated with a furnace or steam or hot 
water. Then you ean have your orna- 
mental open hearths.” 

I asked why we couldn’t have a furnace. 
Mother looked at me a bit queerly, glane- 
ing up from her needles. 

“Oh, I like old ways, they’ll do for 
me,” she said. “ And—well, I haven’t 
been spending much money on -house 
improvements.” I felt myself get hot 
all over. She had never hinted at any 
shortness of money to me in all these 
years! 

“ Mother!” I cried. 

“Now, don’t you go being notional, 
Rhodora.” she interrupted very quickly. 
“You haven’t had a cent we couldn't af- 


ford, and your father and I always in- 
tended you should have advantages. If 


Then he 


you’re going to stay at home a while with 
me, we'll make the place as nice as we 
ean for you. I know it’s only a plain 
old place, child.” 

“Well, we won’t put in any furnaces 
until I’ve earned them,” I answered dgcid- 
edly. “But do let me have the fireplace 
in the parlor. I know it could be warm 
enough! Why, Mother; our forefathers 
had no other way of heating their houses, 
and see how old they lived to be, and 
how healthy they all were!” 

She told me that I should have my own 
way with the parlor, and the very next 
day Abner, with many grumblings and 
evil prognostications—but then, he always 
grumbled and prognosticated calamity— 
moved the stove and took out the fire- 
board. And the day after, the local 
furniture dealer and “ decorator,’ who 
was also the hardware man and the “ fu- 
neral director,” came out and peeled from 
the wall a paper of chocolate brown orna- 
mented with huge gilt medallions. He 
put up a plain, darkish green in its place, 
and I set to work in earnest to make one 
room which should be an object lesson 
in artistic possibilities to all of East Free- 
dom. 

Beautiful old andirons were brought 
down from the attic; an ancient warm- 
ing pan was polished and stood against 
one side of the fireplace. Tongs and bel- 
lows glittered on the other side. I sent 
a lot of my photographs to Manchester to 
be mounted and framed; I took down the 
Jong lace curtains and put up sheer little 
muslin ones on straight brass rods; I ban- 
ished the carpet—though mother found it 
hard to live up to her contract about giv- 
ing me my own way with the room when 
it came to that. It was a body Brussels, 
she said, and not faded a bit. She had 
always been careful not to have the sun 
shine on it. And, too, the boards be- 
neath were not matched, and when I felt 
the awful drafts that played from the 
edges of the wall and floor ’d regret my 
folly! Still she did not actually prevent 
me, and when I had a big square of green 
filling down the middle of the floor, and 
the borders painted and varnished by the 
reluctant Abner, she admitted that there 
was something attractive about it all. 

Of course I had not been idle concern- 
ing the village all the time I was making 
over parts of the house. I had investi- 
gated the library and put in requisitions 
for all sorts of books which I thought it 
should have, instead of the Pearl of Orr’s 
Island, the Queechy and Wide, Wide 
World standards it had not gotten beyond. 
I wanted to see some modern thinkers on 
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the shelves: Bernard Shaw, Maeterlinck 
and others of the new leaders of men. 
The committee immediately pointed out 
to me that the library was recruited ex- 
clusively by gift, and that practically 
nothing had been added since its founda- 
tion, twenty-five years before, when an 
expiring clergyman had founded it by 
the legacy of his own collection. I sent 
down my own set of Shaw, and my own 
Charles Wagner. But when it was 
learned that I had done this all the girls 
came pouting and asking if I hadn’t some 
good new novels to put in, and Mr Wil- 
liams asked me why I didn’t subseribe for 
two or three good agricultural periodicals. 

“T tell you, Miss Rhody,” he drawled 
in the voice that, curiously enough, seemed 
less uncultivated the more you heard it, 
“this community needs to know more 
about farmin’ a heap more than it needs 
to know more about philosophy—though 
I’ve nothin’ against philosophy after the 
chores are all done up.” 

“Mr Williams,” I answered, “did you 
ever hear the saying of that wise man, 
Mohammed? No? Well, he advised his 
followers, if they had but two pennies, to 
spend one for bread, and with the other 
to buy the flower of the narcissus—for 
bread nourished only their bodies, while 
to look upon the narcissus fed their souls. 
Do you see the analogy?” 

“Between Mr Bernard Shaw and the 
narcissus?” he answered with an unex- 
pected little gleam of humor. “Oh, yes, 
I reckon I do.” And the next week he 
subscribed for two farming magazines 
for the library himself. I am obliged to 
admit that while the Shaw and Wagner 
gathered dust, those magazines were well- 
thumbed. But then, most people do pre- 
fer bread to narcissi, as Walter Ridley 
reminded me when I wrote to him of the 
incident. Our friendship grew with cur 
letters. How he understood, inspired! 
Indeed, had it not been for him, I think I 
must have given up many times. 

There was, for instance, the afternoon 
when I had invited all the girls of my 
own class in the high school at Freedom 
Center to come out to the farm for the 
afternoon. I had arranged everything to 
lead naturally to the formation of a eur- 
rent events club. Books, magazines, news- 
papers, were spread so that they could 
not fail to suggest to any but the densest 
minds all the great, stirring problems 
that agitate our life of today. And what 
did they want me to do? They wanted 
me to teach them bridge! 

“T don’t play,’ I told them, perhaps 
not concealing my contempt of the sug- 
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gestion. “There are too many real things 
to do and to iearn in the world to waste 
time with bits of colored pasteboard.” 

“Why, bridge is a real intellectual 
game,” began Effie Wright, while Barbara 
Moore struck in, very nastily, I thought: 
“You feel about cards exactly as I do 
about reading, Rhodora. In a world 
where there’s so much to be done—quilt- 
ing and cooking and eanning—who wants 
to waste time with bits of printed pa- 
per?” 

There was a little titter at Barbara’s 
brightness, and the current events class 
was not formed that day out of the grad- 
uates of the class of 99, Freedom high 
school. It really was a blow to me—until 
Walter Ridley’s letter came. 

“You have chosen a harder task than 
ours here,” he wrote me. “ Where men 
and women need everything—everything 
—they accept services gratefully—more 
or less gratefully, at any rate. But where 
they need only the uplifting influences of 
life—beauty, ideals, altruistic purpose— 
they are ignorant of their lacks and they 
cold-shoulder the missionary among them. 
I wish you could have a period of work 
with us here. There is a dramatic quality 
about life in a great city, a picturesque- 
ness about our foreign charges, which you 
in your drab little hillside town must miss. 
Sometime, perhaps, you will be free— 
your duty to your home being done—to 
come on your beauty-bearing mission to 
the simpler, more grateful souls here. 
But, until then, do not falter. When has 
not the apostle been scorned?” 

My faith, my zeal, renewed by words 
like these, I took up my tasks again. I 
tried to induce mother to give up some 
of her useless routine of work, and to 
come out with me into the glorious open. 
I tried to make her see the beauty of the 
last leaves, of the bare branches, of the 
first snow flurry that left the high creases 
of the hills powdery-white for a day. 
She absent-mindedly admitted the love- 
liness, but would never come out to look 
at them with me, to commune with the 
big out-of-doors. She always had to set 
bread or to doctor the chickens or to do 
something that Abner or Emma Ann 
could have done as well. Very gently— 
for I hope I never failed in respect to my 
mother—I reminded her of Martha and 
Mary, and whose was the better part. 

“Umph!” said mother quite tartly. 
“T’ve noticed, Rhody, that no family’s 
able to support more than one Mary.” 
Then, when she saw my face—which felt 
as though it had been slapped—she cried 
out that she hadn’t meant anything, that 
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she did not have me in mind, that of 
course she’d love to come out now with 
me and look at Mount Royal with its last 
oak- leaves bronzing it. I aecepted the 
little attempt at reparation; I even tried 
to make it an entering wedge for better 
things. That evening, while she was in 
her softened, yielding mood, I begged her 
to let me read to her a little from Pater’s 
Marius, the Epicurean. She consented, 
but by and by I noticed that her needles 
were not moving. I looked and she was 
asleep. She never woke until our neigh- 
bor came in with a report from the agri- 
cultural experiment station on weed kill- 
ers. Poor mother! The cultivation of 
her farm meant more to her than the eul- 
tivation of her mind. But I think it was 
a little shame-faced feeling about that 
sleep which induced her to let me plan 
the afternoon on which she was to enter- 
tain the Ladies’ Auxiliary society. She 
did it with misgivings, of course; but 
then she knew that I was much more 
conversant than she with social usages. 
The first reform on which I insisted was 
the matter of refreshments. 

“They don’t come here to eat, mother,” 
I told her when she was planning baked 
ham and ereamed chicken and salad and 
three kinds of cake. “The idea! At 
four o’clock in the afternoon! It is sim- 
ply barbarous. Let simplicity be our 
keynote. No civilized society stuffs guests 
nowadays.” Mother looked doubtful, but 
after I had talked some more, arguing as 
to the real purpose of social gatherings, 
she yielded. But she had an anxious look 
in her eyes when the great day arrived. 

They drove in and walked in, early in 
the afternoon. The elders brought their 
knitting in the old style. The young 
girls brought their Battenburg or their 
crocheting or their eyelet work. Mother, 
in her brown alpaca—she simply never 
would wear the lavender house gown I 
had brought her, alleging that it was no 
fit attire for a woman who might have to 
go out to the ecowbarn any instant to see 
to a sick calf—was waiting at the front 
door to receive them. She had to stand 
there so that they would know which way 
to come, for they.were all accustomed to 
run around to the side door, in that 
frightful, no-reserves, no-privacies fash- 
ion of the country. And of course the 
abominable day had to go and be awfully 
cold. All the’ morning Abner had been 
bringing logs for my open fire, and growl- 
ing that “you never could keep a room 
warm with a contrivance for lettin’ all 
the heat up the chimney.” But it was 
pretty—the parlor—although it was a 


north room, and my green paper was a 
little dark, inereasing the effect of chill. 
They all looked all over it as they came 
in, and some of the younger girls ex- 
claimed, “ How sweet!” 

“Why, Amanda Allan!” cried Mrs 
Gunning, who had gone to school with 
mother, “ what hev you done with the wax 
piece from William’s father’s coffin? It 
allers stood on the center table.” Mother 
— embarrassed and I answered for 

er. 

“We have put it up attic, Mrs Gun- 
ning. It represented neither beauty nor 
true sentiment, Why should we keep it 
out ?” 

“Humph!. The library committee was 
tellin’ me you’d come back full of notions 
as a plum eake is of raisins,” remarked 
Mrs Gunning, with the frankness of the 
old friend. “I s’pose now that undressed 
female woman on the shelf there repre- 
sents beauty, or is it true sentiment?” 
She was evidently trying to mimic me as 
she nodded toward the east of Venus. 

“The ages have decided that she rep- 
resents beauty at least,” I answered, and 
then one of the girls struck in and said 
she hoped I had a lot of new stitches to 
teach them, and a lot of pretty things 
from Paris to show them. 

“T never do faney work,” I answered, 
“and I take very little interest in clothes. 
I’m afraid I must disappoint you in both 
regards.” <A look of gloom settled upon 
most of the younger women then, and 
several of the older ones huddled closer 
around the fire. The irrepressible Mrs Gun- 
ning demanded to know if they had to 
shiver an entire afternoon in “ Rhody’s 
new-fangled room,” or if the older ones, 
at least, might get into the sitting room. 
Poor mother said “ of course ” and opened 
the door between. The sitting room was 
on the south side of the house, and some- 
how, with the early afternoon sunlight 
pouring in, and mother’s plants in the 
windows, and the hideous old stove send- 
ing out waves of heat, it did not lack a 
sort of homely attractiveness. The elders 
withdrew into it in a joyful mass, and 
even the others made brief excursions into 
it. Somehow, it seemed difficult to as- 
semble them all in one place for the 
informal little talk on Venice I had 
decided to give as the feature of the after- 
noon’s entertainment. I had lovely pic- 
tures to illustrate it! Instead, there was 
just the usual gossip, the talk of a rum- 
mage sale for a new carpet for the vestry 
room, and the like. 

Dispiritedly I showed them the Bridge 
of Sighs and the Grand Canal. It was 
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not until we served the refreshments, 
however, that I realized how completely 
the afternoon was a failure. There 
were plates of thin, delicious, little 
sandwiches—nut ones and fig ones and 
mayonnaise ones. There were fudge and 
cheese wafers and tea—it was a delicious 
little repast. I had lighted my samovar, 
and boiled the water for the tea in that, 
and it all looked lovely—that I will main- 
tain, no matter what the result was. The 
younger girls felt it, too, and cooed ap- 
preciatively over the effect of the wide 
fireplace, the plain walls, the good pic- 
tures, the books and few ornaments. But 
the older ones ate the tidbits with the 
strangest expressions! And when they 
had all put their wraps and hats on and 
started home I felt that we were going 
to be—to drop into another Jeanism— 
“roasted to a turn.” 

Mother didn’t say much as we cleared 
up the eups and things. I didn’t have 
the heart to ask her if she thought they 
had liked the Venetian scenes; the only 
comment which dwelt in my memory was 
Mrs Gunning’s: “ Kinder damp an’ un- 
healthy, ain’t it?” We moped around 
rather silently until mother went down 
to strain the milk. I went up then to 
write to Walter Ridley. Oh, how I 
needed his inspiration to hold me to the 
thankless mission I had undertaken! Oh, 
how I longed to be free to do work like 
his—direct work for a simpler, more 
needy, more grateful community! 

It was dark when I finished my letter, 
and for a while I rested. Then I started 
downstairs, but when I was in the hall 
over the sitting room, I heard a sound like 
sobbing. It stopped my feet—it almost 
stopped my breath! Mother is so cap- 
able, so self-dependent, so unhysterical. 
But now she was sobbing. By and by I 
made out that she was speaking, too. 

“ They—they—s — said — th — that is, 
Jane G—G—Gunning said—I heard her 
—” wailed my poor mother, “ that it was 
nothing—nothing less than im—im—im- 
pertinence to offer such chicken—chicken 
—chicken-feed to a lot of har—hard- 
working women who’d been u—u—up and 
busy since daylight. A—A—dAnd that 
she’d never expected to live to s—s—see 
Amanda Al—Al—Allan a mean provider, 
but that she had. Oh, but that she had!” 

My blood boiled with anger. That 


meddlesome old cat! Making my mother 
unhappy! But to whom was mother talk- 
ing? Then a voice answered her, sooth- 
ing, drawling, tender. 

“There now, you pore little woman, 
there now, honey lamb.” Honey lamb! 
Honey lamb! “Don’t you-all go frettin’ 
yoh little heart about that ole party’s 
words. If there’d been a whole heap 0’ 
food that dame would have said your 
stomach was your god. You-all know ole 
Mis’ Gunnin’s goin’ to talk eritical, what- 
ever happens. Don’t keep on a-sobbin’ 
yoh pore heart out. Mis’ Allan— 
Amandy, I can’t bear foh you to take on 
so. If I had my way, nothin’ should ever 
worry you again. Ah, honey, honey, let 
me dry yoh eyes. Let me comfort you. 
It’s all I want to do in the world. There, 
there, now.” 

“Oh, I’m so tired, so tired!” cried my 
mother, letting herself go completely. 
“T’m so tired of trying to manage the 
place. Everybody tries to get the best 
of a woman from Abner up! I was so 
tired of being alone all the time my girl 
Rhody was away, and now that she’s home, 
it’s not like what I thought. Things 
aren’t like she likes, they aren’t like what 
she’s used to. Oh, sometimes I think 
she was more company when she was half 
a world away, and I could just think 
about what she’d be like, than now that 
she’s here. Not that she isn’t the best 
girl and the smartest—” mother suddenly 
broke in upon her lamentations. 

“Cohse she is, eohse she is,” agreed 
Mr Williams gently. “ She’s a good girl, 
a good, kind girl. In a year or two she'll 
be wiser. She’ll know more! She won’t 
be for makin’ everyone happy her way, 
without askin’ them what they’ve got used 
to thinkin’ is comfortable themselves. 
She’ll be all right. And you, dear—” 
somehow the drawl dropped from his 
voice, “ you ain’t never goin’ to be lone- 
some again, or imposed on again, or dis- 
appointed again, if you’ll let this plain 
old farmer—” he paused. Then he 
laughed. “TI don’t feel like a plain old 
farmer, Amandy,” he added, “when I’m 
holdin’ yoh hand. I feel like a glorious 
young bridegroom. *Mandy, will you keep 
me so?” 

The silence answered him—and me. I 
went into my room and closed the door. 
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I1—Wherein College Life Is a Help, and How It Might Help 
More 


By Annette Austin 


(Concluded from the October number] 


ERTAINLY there is a deep 

feeling among us, even the 
most worldly of us, that a 
‘eollege education ought to, 
even if it doesn’t yet, fit a 
girl to beeome a better citi- 
zen, wife and mother. We 
have heard, and we believe, because it’s 
logical, that all kinds of knowledge, no 
matter how far removed from the imme- 
diate field of endeavor, are of use in 
developing capability; and whether it be 
Sanskrit or chemistry or carpentry that 
a girl learns, if she learns it with her 
mind, it will add something of deftness 
to her touch in handling a frying pan, a 
baby, or a husband. 

A merry Smith college graduate main- 
tains with superb audacity that a college 
girl has a crushing advantage over any 
other girl in “any job she puts her hand 
to.” “If that job be matrimony,” she 
persists coolly, “she does that better, too. 
Oh, yes, I know,” she hastens to antici- 
pate your insinuations, “the college girl 
doesn’t marry so soon as other girls sim- 
ply beeause she ean’t eatch a man as soon, 
but once eaught she holds him faster. Did 
you ever Lear of a divoreed college girl?” 
she asks with an air of finality in elineh- 
ing the argument. 

A minister also remarks on this ver- 
satility of genius of the college girl. 

“ They are a boon to the race,” he says. 
“They introduce new ideas which are 
positively delightful into the most com- 
monplace affairs of life. The other day 
I christened the first baby of a married 
college girl, and all during the ceremony it 
smiled up beautifully into my face. Now, 
babies usually ery while they are being 
christened, and so I congratulated the 
young mother on her little one’s lamblike 
behavior, and what do you think she said? 
‘Why, of course he behaved well. His 
father and I, with a pail of water, have 
been practicing christening on him for 
the last two days.’ The idea of rehears- 
ing a ehristening! Who but a eollege 
girl would think of such a thing?” 

“The college girl puts new life into 


things because she has such an inexhaus- 
tible store of good humor,” says the wise 
little president of one of the older wom- 
en’s colleges. “It is this glowing, puls- 
ing optimism of the college girl which is 
her most marked characteristic, and 
whieh, to my mind, is the strongest argu- 
ment for sending every girl to college. 

“A broader, happier outlook on life is 
the inevitable result of the frank and 
democratic association of college life. 
There is no modern institution so thor- 
oughly democratic as a college. Here, 
where hundreds of girls from all parts 
of the world meet on equz! te-ms, taking 
each other for what they are, not for 
what they have, in daily contact with men 
and women of broad scholarship and ex- 
perienee, it is simply impossible for a girl 
to be intolerant of others’ opinions, to be 
snobbish, or to be pessimistic. The in- 
fluence of such a woman as this college 
girl makes—sane in her views, democratic 
in her feelings, hopeful in her outlook—is 
utterly beyond estimation in its good ef- 
feet on society and the race. 

“Especially today, when one sees so 
often that pitiful sight of the young wom- 
an of moderate means wearing away her 
life in useless misery, eut off from sharing 
in the gilded chase for pleasure with her 
wealthy friends, and yet not so poor that 
she is foreed to earn her living, waiting 
in a forlorn hope that marriage may lift 
her out of monotony, or, missing that, 
lapsing into utter despondeney. At such 
a time the college girl, with her buoyant 
energy, blustering though she be, is a 
blessed sight.” 

An Episcopalian minister, in declaring 
himself thoroughly in favor of a college 
edueation for girls, emphasizes this par- 
ticular value of a college course in waking 
up the girl who receives it to the worth- 
whileness of life. “It sets a standard of 
appreciation for certain public problems 
as well,” he says. “I venture to believe 
that the majority of college graduates in 
Ameriea favor civil service, industrial bet- 
terment, tariff reform, ete, ete. They be- 
lieve, too, in religious progress. Here, then, 
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at the doors of our colleges, is an enor- 
mous storage of that mental energy that 
advances civilization, whether they be col- 
leges for men or women.” - 

He points out that a college education 
develops an aim and purpose in life, not 
necessarily identical with a career. 

“Tt is a wofully narrow view,” he adds, 
“which regards an education and a pur- 
pose as necessary only to the woman who 
expects to earn her living or to seek pro- 
fessional glory. Every life worth living 
is a career in the fullest sense, and needs 
direction just as much if it is ever to be 
fruitful in results.” 

The control of emotions and the power 
to concentrate the mind are two other re- 
sults of a college education which this 
eritie dwelt upon. 

“One of the greatest needs in the edu- 
cation of women,” he said, “ is the ability 
to concentrate, the power to rise superior 
to the petty distractions of everyday life 
and give herself wholly and calmly to the 
work in hand. The college girl who has 
spent three hours in solving a physics 
problem, surrounded by the noise of a 
fudge party next door, the drifting echoes 
. of jolly basket ballers outdoors, and with 
the consciousness that she hasn’t a clean 
shirtwaist to her name to wear to class 
next day, has learned more than that 
physies problem. Nor is she likely, when 
married, to be the kind of wife to harass 
her husband with the trying details of a 
badly running household. 

As for the college girl’s facility for 
“taking to” household duties, the opin- 
ions of her admirers differ. Most agree, 
however, that there is little sense in that 
phase of the argument, since nobody ean 
prove that domestic tastes are peculiar 
to any class of American women. None 


of them, be they boarding school misses,. 


“ society girls,” or stenographers, are es- 
pecially keen about cooking anything 
more substantial than creamed bone 
chicken or fudge, and it’s a strange an- 
achronism whcn one finds a woman under 
fifty who “adores” making a bed. The 
college girl is no exception to the rule of 
femininity when she balks at housework, 
and usually she is just as likely as most 
other girls to submit sensibly to the 
operation when it is thrust upon her. 
Indeed, some of the most remarkable suc- 
cesses have resulted from the most un- 
promising individuals, so college girls say. 
Stories of college-bred wives 

An inquiring young university profes- 
sor was interested enough in the con- 
troversy to try to find some solution by 
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cataloging the various ladies of the cam- 
pus, wives of professors, according to the 
respective sources of their education in 
“women’s colleges,” “coed .colleges,” or- - 
“ otherwise.” But he had got no further 
than the H’s, alphabetically, when he gave 
it up as a useless task. 

“You have no argument here, at all,” 
he said, conclusively. “There is no dif- 
ference between these ladies other than 
could be attributed to personality. Take, 
for instance, just at random, three ladies, 
Mrs ©., Mrs M., and Mrs K. You could 
not find three lovelier women anywhere, 
it seems to me; model wives, excellent 
mothers, capable housekeepers; certainly 
their husbands are eminently well-fed- 
looking! Yet note their schooling; one 
graduated at Vassar at the age of nine- 
teen, was head of her class, distinguished 
herself later in musie at Berlin, is some- 
thing of an artist, speaks four languages 
fluently; the second was a jolly good fel- 
low at Cornell, played on the basket ball 
team, led the ecoed’s in polities and made 
high marks in medicine; the third was 
born in Virginia, went to a village kinder- 
garten and ‘finished’ at the fashionable 
Miss Ely’s in New York city! Could you 
imagine three more diverse preparations 
for maturity? Hardly. 

“Nevertheless, there are those wno 
maintain that college econduces to equa- 
nimity of temper. Take my estimable 
friend, Dr Ward, for example. He likes 
to think that, if he had married a sturdy 
college girl instead of the convent nin- 
eompoop he did pick out, he would 
have been spared the tragedy that 
wrecked his life. . . . She tried to poison 
him three weeks after their marriage,” 
the professor explained in a parenthetie 
whisper. “But J say there’s nothing in 
it,” he concluded. “ Just look at Burg 
there, of the Latin department, if you 
want another ease in point. Burg’s a fine 
fellow, a lovely fellow—sweet-tempered, 
generous, easy to get along with—and yet 
he was made utterly miserable by two col- 
lege-edueated wives (had to get divorces 
from them, you know) and now he’s su- 
premely happy with his third, a little 
woman who never saw the inside of a 
grammar school!” 

The professor recorded in his interview 
a most interesting example of what sci- 
entists might call a reversion to type. It 
was of a young woman of remarkable 
brillianey, who threw over all her intel- 
lectual prospects to marry an instructor, 
and after spending five years of conven- 
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tional married bliss, deserted husband and 
children to return to teaecbing. 

Miss A. was one of the most promising 
students who were ever turned out of 
B—— M with the degree of Ph D, 
and when she suddenly resigned a full 
professorship in a Western university to 
marry an insignificant little assistant in 
geology in a Quaker seminary, her in- 
structors were disgusted. Nobody had 
dared to predict any husband less eminent 
than a foreign ambassador for her scintil- 
lating genius. When rumors began to 
float in of the little wife’s utter absorp- 
tion in two babies, her retirement from 
society, even neglect of personal appear- 
ance, the disgust was more marked than 
ever. But when close on the heels of these 
rumors came the news that she had sud- 
denly gone back to teaching, that she had 
left the babies in a hospital and was run- 
ning around the country delivering lec- 
tures on the spiritual significance of 
renaissanee literature, then indeed was the 
circle of her admirers dumbfounded at 
the capriciousness of feminine mentality. 

There are other instances of married 
college girls, however, which are more in- 
spiring to contemplate. They may be 
sketched here briefly to show that the 
college girl can accommodate herself to a 
variety of surroundings, as well as shed 
her influence in other spheres than the 
schoolroom and college campus. 

A brilliant graduate of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege, who was offered the European fel- 
lowship in Romance languages and de- 
clined it to marry a rising young business 
man, is living in a modest apartment in 
New York city and doing all her house- 
work, including cooking, which she has 
“picked up” since marriage and which 
she does remarkably well. She is su- 
premely happy in her cireumscribed 
sphere and is apparently not grieving be- 
cause the world is not getting the benefit 
of her “mentality,” although she does 
find time to attend a few club meetings 
and to give three hours a week to settle- 
ment work on the East side. 

A Vassar graduate of two decades ago 
is the wife of a banker in a small city of 
the Southwest. She is a popular hostess, 
a “social Jeader” and the mother of four 
children; and the community, which is 
sentimentally afraid of “too much learn- 
ing for girls,’ would probably be as- 
tonished to be reminded that their beau- 
tiful and adored Mrs X was a Vassar 
graduate. 

A graduate of Radcliffe is the wife of 
a civil engineer in the Argentine Republic 


and is the most popular young matron in 


the American and English colony, as well | 
as a constant source of surprise to the 
Latin-American ladies who marvel at the 
ease with which “those independent 


Americans ” keep their husbands devoted 
to them. 

A graduate of Smith is the wife of a 
jeweler in Denver, where she is identified 
with club life and polities and, although 
childless, has done more than any other 
woman to set juvenile “criminals” on 
the right track of citizenship. 

A much-edueated woman is the wife of 
our most popular ambassador to Europe. 
She graduated first at Swarthmore, con- 
tinued her studies in Greek and Latin at 
Radcliffe and later at Cambridge, Eng- 
land; has filled many fellowships, taken 
the degree of Ph D, and yet can disenss 
spring styles with an abandon that would 
do credit to a miss of sixteen. She is 
equally at home pouring tea in her ele- 
gant mansion, filled with curios from all 
parts of the world, or plodding through 
the snow with a college freshman, dis- 
cussing the entrance requirements for 
Yale. She is simple and gracious in 
manner and wide awake in her intelli- 
gence and knowledge of every phase of 
political and social life that concerns her 
husband. 

It is this capacity for “keeping up 
with your husband,” for “ growing as he 
grows,” that she considers the secret of 
married happiness, and the real secret of 
a college girl’s—or any “ educated girl’s ” 
—advantage in matrimony. 

“T am heartily sorry,” she exclaims, 
“for the pretty little ignoramus who is 
depending only on her face and clothes 
to hold her husband, and who seorns the 
thought of ‘ knowing about’ business and 
polities and ‘ big questions,’ because she 
fancies men think it ‘unfeminine’! She 
is really no wiser than a washwoman I 
onee had who could not read or write and 
explained the lack by saying that she 
stopped school to get married, because 
‘married women didn’t have no need of 
schoolin’ ” 


While the arguments above set forth, 
pro and con, concerning the attractiveness 
of the college girl and her desirability in 
marriage make no pretense of arriving at 
a final judgment in the matter, they never- 
theless throw interesting sidelights on a 
type of American young womanhood on 
which rest our best hopes of democratic 
social progress; and they raise, as well, a 
speculation as to the persistence of the 
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woman's college as the highest type of 
broad education for girls. 

From the mass of various comments 
about the personality of the college girl 
herself I have sifted several well-defined 
criticisms of the college course life and 
curriculum which are of deep interest as 
suggesting possible changes or modifica- 
tions which may bring the woman’s col- 
lege eventually nearer to the idea of the 
university or, possibly, to the more prac- 
tical trade school, but which in any event 
will render it a more effective molder of 
character, as well as of economic effi- 
ciency. 

The criticisms, or objections, are five in 
number and apply especially to the six 
colleges: Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr, Radeliffe and Mt Holyoke. 
Wanted: social adjustment 
The first concerns itself with the nature 
of the girl who usually goes to college and 
the social poliey which the college ought 
to adopt toward that nature in order to 
insure its beeoming a well-balaneed char- 
acter. In effect, it holds that the girl who 
usually goes to college is by nature over- 
serious, inclined to study rather than to 
mix with people, introspective and self- 
willed. She needs to be brought out of 
herself, to have her social instinet cul- 
tivated. She has showed her positive 
character by her very decision to go to 
college, a decision arrived at often in di- 
reet opposition to home influences; she 
needs now an insistence upon the virtues 
of obedience and tractableness, traits 
commonly associated with her opposite, the 
negative type of pretty but appealing 
fool. 
college girl has an _ over-ap- 
preeiation of the primary object in 
life, to be useful, and an under-appre- 
ciation of the secondary object of 
life, pleasant social intercourse. It 
is not sufficient for the purpose of eul- 
tivating this appreciation that she should 
have the company of her own sex, al- 
though assuredly this association with 
“the girls” works wonders for the shy 
and the selfish girl. Nor is it sufficient 
that young men are “ allowed ” to assem- 
ble disereetly at specified intervals for 
formal dances and receptions. The col- 
lege girl should have the opportunity of 
mixing with the big “ vulgar world” out- 
side of the refined toy. world of the eam- 
pus. She should have the opportunity of 
associating with older people of both 
sexes, to hear opinions not her own and 
to brush elbows with points of view not 
sanctioned by the academie field of vision. 
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And this opportunity should be, not sim-_ 
ply permitted by the faculties, as it is 
at present, but encouraged by them defi- 
nitely and actively, as it is at West Point 
and Annapolis. 

This extended social policy of a college 
would certainly overcome the most obvi- 
ous fault of the college graduate—her 
inability to adjust herself to people—and 
it would tend further to ineuleate a higher 
regard for marriage and motherhood. In 
a college where a student has the chanee 
to visit often the happy family of a mar- 
ried professor, where she is as likely to 
sit on the floor and play with the baby as 
she is to serve tea in a trailing gown or 
read a paper on Kant at a philosophical 
couferenee, a girl is very apt to imbibe a 
sane notion of married happiness and its 
perfect harmony with other roles in life. 

The eritie may reply that the college 
girl gets this chanee to visit the homes of 
professors in every college; but I have yet 
to see the women’s college, where the 
faeulty, when it has any married mem- 
bers, holds out this social inducement. 


The college should teach the vital facts of life 

A second objection notes the absence 
of any sensible instruction in sex hygiens 
and morals. There is, of course, the per- 
funetory talks to all freshmen on such 
worthy topies as keeping out of drafts 
and putting on your rubbers when it 
rains, but of the vital facts of life there 
is as consistent an avoidance as there is 
in the average home. Even if there is a 
casual reference to the “social evil” in 
the social science course, it is a nice, ex- 
purgated reference, veiled in the respect- 
ability of generalities, and locating the 
blot on society as somewhere east of the 
sun and west of the moon and not likely 
to be met with in the course of a well- 
ordered existence. One needs only to 
visit the same classes in a university to 
realize the difference of attitude in pre- 
senting the subject to mixed classes or to 
men. Nowhere except in the actual brutal 
contaet with the world does it seem possi- 
ble for the girl to get plain speeeh in the 
matter of how the world regards her or 
how she should regard herself as a 
woman. 
Unwise sports 

A third criticism objeets to the athleties 
and eampus fun of girls’ colleges as too 
closely modeled on the brutality of men’s 
colleges. An instance of a hair-pulling 
contest, called a cane rush, at an Eastern 
college, in whieh several black eyes were 
given and one sprained ankle was re- 
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ported, is pointed out as a proof of this 
reprehensible tendency to imitate Yale 
and Harvard hoodlumism. A few weak 
attempts at hazing have also been re- 
ported. Cigaret smoking is said to be 
more than mildly prevalent, and one 
“sporty college” is said to have a style 
of playing basket ball out of doors that 
rivals football in its barbaric violence. 

Whenever college women hear this eriti- 
cism, they jump to the conclusion at once 
that you want to substitute pink teas and 
embroidery parties as the only proper 
recreation for young ladies. But, then, 
they are especially sore on that score of 
“ ladies,” so one ean’t blame them for 
their vehemence. Yet it remains that col- 
lege games, both men’s colleges and 
women’s colleges, might, in the opinion of 
conservative critics, be denuded of some 
of their boisterousness and still leave 
enough animal spirits to satisfy even G. 
Stanley Hall, that radical champion of 
boorishness for boys. 

A sensible Smith graduate, to whom 
this criticism was referred, replied in the 
spirit of Matthew Arnold, apropos his 
visit to Cornell university, that the Ameri- 
ean people were pledged to a policy of 
materialism that was going to be the ruin 
of them. “ Everything in life outside of 
college points to the practical, to commer- 
cialism,” said the Smith woman, bitterly. 
“There are so many other places where 
the girl can get this practical training— 
and if it is only cooking, why, good gra- 
cious! she ean pick that up any time if 
she has a grain of sense—it seems a pity 
to destroy the only institution we have 
which stands essentially for the things of 
the spirit.” 

Is the course too long ? 


On top of this suggestion comes a pro- 
test against the length of the college course 
as too long. A prominent Episcopal 
minister of New York city, in speaking of 
the reason for the unpopularity of colleges 
for girls in New York and other large 
cities, says that it is due to the feeling 
that a girl’s college course competes with 
or eclipses her social life. He writes: 

“ Instead of coming out at eighteen, she 
goes to Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and 
changes absolutely her several relations; 
she turns her back upon the old machin- 
ery for encouraging matrimony and 
hastens to the new machinery for encour- 
aging thought, eulture, social progress. I 
do not think the two contrivances ought 
to clash as much as they do. In my opin- 
ion, the college couse for girls is too 
long, and it contains too many customs 
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The segregation of girls 

The fifth criticism concerns itself with 
the foundation principles of the woman’s 
college, segregation of sex. Teachers and 
physicians say that it is an often demon- 
strated psysiological fact that the herding 
together of a large number of females of 
any species makes them hysterical and 
morbid. Add to this, the difficulty of se- 
curing the highest grades of instructors— 
for men eminent in their subjects will 
seek a university, and women combining 
intellectual efficiency with the beauty and 
breath of character necessary to a pro- 
fessor are hard to find—with the consid- 
erably diminished cost of a university 
course, and you have three strong rea- 
sons for influencing students away from 
the woman’s college. Yet coedueation as 
it exists at Swarthmore, Syracuse, Alle- 
gheny, Cornell and the Western universi- 
ties does not seem to be an adequate solu- 
tion of the difficulties of segregated edu- 
eation for girls. 

There remains to note a last minor 
criticism of the college course for girls, 
which, while not severe enough to include 
in the definite objections, is yet too ear- 
nest to pass over. Certain ladies, chief 
among whom are the principals of board- 
ing schools, contend that the college giri 
needs more discipline—personal discipline. 
She is allowed to do entirely too much as 
she pleases, and it shows in her devil-may- 
eare manner, in her hearty laugh, her 
slang, her spontaneous remarks, her pre- 
cipitate movements. Some people eall it 
breeziness, the college girl’s breeziness; 
these ladies eall it insolence, and they 
count it offensive to the most refined 
taste. 

As a contrast, they point to girls fin- 
ished at boarding schools as possessing a 
charming repression of manner, which is 
the direct outeome of putting curbs on 
their conversation at table, restricting 
the articles of food they may keep in 
their rooms, and setting a time for lights 
to be out at night. 

It may be so. College girls have a great 
deal of freedom, and perhaps they are 
disposed to exaggerate their own impor- 
tance when in the presence of others. But 
they should all take careful note of this 
last gentle hint of refined ladies and not 
allow their natural ebullience of spirits 
to interfere with their parlor manners; 
for, after all, these are really the chief in- 
struments by which we assert our claims 
to desirability in matrimony! 


and ideals borrowed from colleges for 
men.” 
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The Real Thanksgiving 


By Theodosia Garrison 


was a hard letter to 
write. Mrs Thurston saw 
the words as her pen 
traced them through a 
blur of tears. “I waited 
until the last minute to 
tell you, Mother dear,” 
the letter concluded, “ beeause I knew 
how terribly you would feel to know that 
we couldn’t come to you for Thanksgiving. 
But you see how it is. It is an expensive 
trip to take just for the day and we have 
to economize to have that blessed week 
with you at Christmas. But, oh, Mother, 
I do want to come. Thursday will be the 
very first Thanksgiving I have been away 
from you and the boys. I hate to think 
of being here in this horrible unfriendly 
city. I don’t see how anyone living here 
ean be thankful for anything. Your 
homesick Bettie.” 

She underscored the adjective defiantly. 
She was homesick and the fact that she 
had determined not to say so made the 
bold declaration of it now strangely en- 
joyable. She posted the letter herself at 
the box on the corner of the clanging, 
sereaming avenue and walked back to the 
little flat that Jim and herself had 
entered so blithely a brief three months 
before. She loved it then—for that mat- 
ter, she loved it now. Was there ever a 
woman who did not have an overwhelm- 
ing tenderness for the first home in which 
the man she loved made her mistress? 
But today the world was awry with her. 

She had put her hand in Jim’s and 
walked away from the little home town 
with the careless gayety of a child going 
to a pienic. If he had proposed starting 
for the antipodes or the north pole, it 
would have made no difference to her. 
To be always with Jim, to be petted and 
made much of, that was the paramount 
thing. 

This little home of their own was a 
dream they had followed since Jim had 
put the forget-me-not ring on her finger 
and come to New York to make his for- 
tune; the fortune was yet in the making, 
but the position he had secured in a cor- 
poration not run entirely on sweat-shop 
methods had made the dream come true. 

The little Harlem flat was to them what 
Paradise meant to the first lovers who 


walked beneath its boughs, and yet this 
aftérnoon, the Tuesday before Thanksgiv- 
ing, Bettie looked upon it with disap- 
proval.. She had not known how she had 
counted upon going home for the holiday 
until she found that the visit was impos- 
sible, and with the disappointment had 
come this wave of nostalgia that seemed 
for the time to sweep her from this new 
life and from the very side of her hus- 
band as well. 

She had a sick longing for the sight 
of her people, for the faces and laughter 
of old friends, for the scent of the leaves 
that would be burning now in the wide, 
quiet streets before the spacious green- 
shuttered houses that she knew. 

She went about the preparing of the 
little dinner listlessly and when Jim 
entered, still in the honeymoon glow that 
encireled him, pleaded a headache as an 
exeuse for her silence and pallor—an 
exeuse that had instantly thrown her hus- 
band into a panie of tenderness and solic- 
itude. 

She went to bed early and Jim sat 
beside her and smoothed her forehead 
the wrong way and instantly introduced 
the one subject that she would have given 
worlds to avoid. 

“We'll have a party of our own 
Thanksgiving day that will be a corker,” 
he assured her. “I say, Bettie, wait until 
I come home tomorrow night and we’ll 
go marketing for the feast together like 
Darby and Joan. I have always envied 
those nice, neat haus-fraus who carry a 
basket with a bunch of celery coming out 
one end and a turkey’s legs the other.” 

She turned from his caressing hand. 
“You ean do it all if you like,” she 
said. 

“T wouldn’t be so selfish,” he told her. 
“ Together we will sally forth; you shall 
manage the pies—I will be magnanimous 
—and I will pinch the butcher under the 
wing to make sure the turkey is tender.” 

“T am so tired,” she murmured. “If 
you don’t mind T’ll go to sleep now. Of 
eourse I'll wait until tomorrow night if 
you like. Good-night.” 

When he had left her, after half a 
dozen tender and awkward kindnesses, she 
cried herself mutely to sleep. It was bad 
enough to be separated from her own 
people forever without the added injury 
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of possessing a husband devoid of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

The mistress of the flat across the hall, 
who had once been appealed to concerning 
the intricacies of a gas stove and was 
the only being in New York besides her 
husband with whom Bettie could exchange 
a friendly ,word, knocked at the kitchen 
door the next morning while Bettie was 
removing her breakfast dishes and Jim 
was busying himself in the library before 
starting downtown. Mrs Eddowes was 
a placid, blue-eyed matron, who appeared 
in a state of unwonted excitement. 

“ Have you such a thing as a shawl- 
strap, Mrs Thurston?” she implored. 
“ We are spending Thanksgiving with my 
people in Jersey, and just as we are start- 
ing I find I cannot get all my things in 
the suitcase. I wonder if anyone has 
ever discovered why a man will take three 
shirts with him when he leaves home for 
one day!” 

Bettie found the shawl-strap, and Mrs 
Eddowes departed. No one in the world, 
it appeared, was spending the holiday 
away from their own people but herself, 
and no one, she told herself, could be as 
lonely as she herself was; no one could 
need her own as she did. Poor, homesick 
Bettie dropped her head on the little 
round table and gave herself to her tears 
with an abandon that blotted all thought 
of her husband from her mind. Her first 
intimation of his presence came with the 
touch of his hands and the startled voice 
that instantly and imperatively demanded 
what was wrong with her. 

She had had no intention of telling Jim, 
of hurting him with this black mood that 
had fallen upon her, but it was too late 
now to care and there was a selfish, luxu- 
rious joy in sobbing it out to him. She 
was lonely; she was unhappy; she hated 
New York; she wanted to go home for 
Thanksgiving; she was tired of being poor 
and having to give up every little joy 
she had planned. She sobbed it all pas- 
sionately, her face hidden upon her fold- 
ed arms, and she shook her shoulders 
pettishly from the arm with which he 
tried to encirele her. If she had ever 
lifted her eyes to meet her husband’s 
she would have broken her reproaches 
into a eonscience-smitten demand for his 
pardon, for the face he turned to her had 
gone white while she spoke. 

“T never guessed you felt like this, 
Bettie,” he said quietly. “Well, you 
needn’t ery any more, you can go home 
for Thanksgiving. I'll see to that.” Hae 
turned and went down the hall. The 
closing of the outer door was the sound 


that startled her into a realization of what 
she had done, what she had said. 

After the first overwhelming moment 
she ran to the door and ealled him, but 
though she went breathlessly down the 
flight of stairs that led to the entrance 
hall and from there to the street, there 
was no sign of her husband. 

Followed then the strangest day that 
Bettie had ever passed in a life singularly 
devoid of unpleasant things. She was 
angry, she was remorseful, she was a 
martyr, she was a brute; she was finally, 
at the end of it all, a sincerely sorry 
little woman who was ashamed of herself 
and longed above all other things to say 
so and be forgiven. As a practical pro- 
log she prepared a very charming din- 
ner and passed the half-hour before the 
time Jim invariably appeared in drawing 
out an imposing list for the evening’s 
marketing. 

The list was finished, but there was 
no sound of the latehkey for which she 
had been unconsciously listening. Pres- 
ently she left the window and went out 
into the main hall of the house, but the 
man that she had watched turning the 
corner with Jim’s walk went into the flat 
below. Back again among the cozy lights 
of her own home a new remorse and 
anxiety gripped her like the hands of 
torturers. 

Where was Jim, where? Oh, she had 
hurt him, hurt him this morning. Why, 
if he had said one-half the eruel things 
to her that she had to him it would have 
killed her. She had wantonly wounded 
the being she loved best-in all the world 
to gratify her own selfishness, and she 
had not meant one word of it. There was 
nothing in the world of any importance 
now except that he should come back and 
hear that she had not meant it. 

The clock on the mantel chimed eight 
as she stood with her face pressed against 
the window staring down into the street. 
Where had he gone—where had she driven 
him with that nagging tongue of hers? 
Why, why was he staying away like 
this? 

The elevated trains went by like swift, 
glittering serpents; the cars clanged be- 
neath; the city seemed like a roaring, 
restless beast. A beast that devours, and 
somewhere in its grasp was Jim, Jim, 
sick to the soul and driven there by those 
lying words of hers. 

At nine o’clock she had stopped her 
frenzied pacing from room to room, her 
agonized self-questioning and bewildered 
surmises. She did not even look from 
the window. She simply sat still and 
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waited, waited with every nerve in her 
body like strung wire keyed to that one 
insistent ery in her heart for her hus- 
band. 

The bell rang sharply and she had flung 
the door open before its vibration ceased. 
The hope that it might be Jim seemed a 
thing too beautifully presumptuous to 
dare, but it was Jim indeed who stood 
there—Jim with his hat rakishly askew 
above the neat bandage on his head and 
an empty coat sleeve hanging above the 
arm that he carried in asling. She swayed 
toward him blindly for a second as his 
uninjured arm went about her. 

She was not as overcome as he imagined 
at the sight of his bandages. Jim -was 
alive, he was here, that was all she could 
grasp for the moment. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he told her 
presently. “I’m not as bad as I look, 
Bettie. I politely made way for an auto- 
mobile by stepping in front of a trolley 
on my way home tonight. I’ve a seratch 
on my head and a sprained shoulder in 
consequence, but I’ll be fit as a fiddle in 
a day or two. They put me together at 
the hospital and were very glad indeed to 
get rid of me when I insisted upon com- 
ing home, and that’s all. It wasn’t this 
silly shuulder that bothered me, but the 
fact that you would worry yourself to 
death wondering what had become of me,” 
he continued. “I thought they would 
never get through tinkering with me—but 
it’s all right now I’m here.” 

“ Oh, everything is all right,” she whis- 
pered. 

“ Bettie,” he said, as they sat later over 
the remains of what was once a dinner, 
“T was a fool to go off as I did this 
morning. I had some idea of getting 
your ticket and presenting it to you with 
a martyr-like speech—I have your ticket 
all right—and you shall go and have a 
festive holiday of it whenever you like. 
I didn’t realize how much I had taken 
you from, my dear. I—” 

“T want you and nothing else in the 
world,” said Bettie. “ As for the ticket, 
I have forgotten what they are used for; 
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you ean save it until Christmas or tear 
it up or give it away for all I care. It 
must be very wonderful,” she continued 
irreverently, much to her husband’s aston- 
ishment, “ when a kitten finally does get 
its eyes opened.” 


She stood beside his bed the next morn- 
ing before he was awake, though the sun-: 
shine was already on the sill. From the. 
street below, where in accordance with 
some inexplicable eustom of the New 
York child, sundry urehins were parading 
in fantastie costumes in honor of the 
day, came a sudden blast of tin horns. 
As Jim’s eyes opened his wife answered 
the question in them. “ It is Thanksgiv- 
ing day,” she said, “ Thanksgiving day, 
and I never knew what it meant before. 
Oh, of course, I understood vaguely that 
one was supposed to be thankful for one’s 
mercies, but I never knew before what 
it meant to have your heart ache with 
such thankfulness that it almost breaks.” 

She knelt beside the bed and laid her 
hands above his own. “It isn’t because 
I have you and you have me,” she whis- 
pered, “it is beeause I know today, be- 
yond any doubt and forever and ever, 
that my husband is dearer and more nee- 
essary to me than anything or anybody 
in the world. Yesterday I was just a 
girl in love with you, today I am your 
wife. Today I know.” 

“And then you didn’t mean what you 
said yesterday, Bettie?” he said. “ You 
don’t want to go away, you are happy? 
You won’t miss Thanksgiving day after 
all?” 

“Miss it?” she laughed, though her 
eyes were bright with tears, “ why, Jim, 
I can truthfully say that, though you are 
bruised and bandaged this minute and 
though our festive dinner today consists 
of bacon and eggs in place of the turkey 
we didn’t market for, and though there’s 
not another soul of our own people within 
a hundred miles of us, I ean truthfully 
say that this is the first real Thanksgiv 
ing I have ever known.” 
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The Musical Education of a Child 


By Madame Emma Eames 


Edited by C. F. P. 


HE question of the mu- 
sical education of a child 
is a very difficult subject 

(ey to discuss; it is so elu- 
sive, inasmuch as there 
are so many unique 
eases. It is hard for me 
to think that ¢ach human atom has a 
world all his own to make or mar as he 
chooses. Man seems to me less a product 
of heredity and free will than he is a 
creature of circumstances. It is as if Fate 
stood at the door of the universe holding 
a large hat filled with ballots, into which 
each soul as he passes must blindly stretch 
forth his hand and take one, and then 
abide by the situation to which it rele- 
gates him during his entire life. Often you 
see in families one child that is so totally 
different from all the others that he seems 
to have been dropped from another 
sphere. His ideas, his ideals, and there- 
fore his life, will be different from the 
rest of his family. It is thus I account 
for the fact thay so many musicians come 
from unmusieal forebears. 

But, taking the ordinary healthy young- 
ster as a unit, I give you what I regard 
as the vital points to be considered in his 
musical education. The first and most 
important thing—never, never, make the 
child’s musical education a drudgery. If 
it prefers out-of-door sports to staying«at 
the piano, let it go out-of-doors. It will 
benefit neither the child nor the future 
musician to keep him practicing scales 
and études, either vocal or instrumental. 
It only makes the little one hate as a dis- 
agreeable duty what should be a privilege, 
a recreation. 

Let your children sing glees together 
for sport. Let them look forward to their 
musi¢ lesson as they would look forward 
to their dancing lesson. Of course the 
first elemental facts of musie should be 
learned hard and fast by every child. By 
the elemental facts I mean the relation 
of the tones to each other. He should 
learn to spell in musie as in letters. Then 
if he grows up and decides to make 
musical art his life work he already has 
a firm foundation laid to build upon. 

The first impressions given to the young 
mind on any subject are really the most 
lasting ones. If a child grows to know 


musie only in connection with a dreaded 
lour of scales and exercises, he will grow 
up longing for the time when he will be 
able to escape from it. He reasons, 
“When I grow big I won’t have to 
practice.” 

To constantly have a supposedly gifted 
child appear before an audience to sing 
or recite is one of the most larmful things 
that can be done to him. Unless his mind 
is most wonderfully poised its balance 
must inevitably be upset. Self-conscious- 
ness in a child is a calamity. It invari- 
ably leads to posing in maturity. 

Why not teach the children to be intel- 
ligent listeners? What is the greatest ele- 
ment in the development of a singer? His 
intelligent audiences. Teach your child 
to probe into the deeper qualities of the 
musician’s art, so that he may know what 
he lacks, and what work and _ striving 
brings. 

The first thing to look for in the sus- 
pected embryonic devotee to art in any of 
its branches is imagination. Without 
that there is nothing, but next come per- 
severance and physical health. Each 
year many thousands of aspirants, having 
found that they can do something in 
musie with facility, go to Europe to finish 
their education. And how many attain 
what they strive for? They come back, 
and ah, the broken hearts, the disap- 
pointed ambitions, and disillusioned spir- 
its! All they have is gone, their time, 
their money, their hope of better things. 
It is only one in a multitude that sue- 
ceeds. 

Let this be a warning. Beware of 
praising or building upon: your child’s 
musieal talent. Rather discourage it. Un- 
less the love for musie is extraordinarily 
profound do not let him make it his pro- 
fession. It is a hard road. He must 
know sorrow more than joy. It is his 
youth you are offering up on the fires of 
the altar, that proverbial youth of eare- 
free joy and eternal spring that is the 
right of every child. It does not exist for 
the artist. There is work, and self-denial 
to an extent no one on the outside dreams 
of. It takes a temperament of the strength 
and elasticity of well-tempered steel to 
withstand the test. 

But to return to the first motif, the 
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main subject of this article—the “ wun- 
derkind.” Nothing is quite so sad to see 
as these misused, overworked, old chil- 
dren, who with a child’s mind must fill 
a man’s part. They undoubtedly play the 
gigantie works of the great masters, but 
do they express the soul experiences that 
underlie the mere notes? What do they 
know of human emotion? No, they are 
but martyrs offered up to pride, ambition 
and greed. Of all the prodigies of which 
I know there is only one who fulfilled his 
early prophecy, only one became a pro- 
found and noble artist. Josef Hofmann 
is this remarkable exception, and his 
prodigy career was stopped in the hight 
of its glory, and he was sent away to 
work, to learn and so prepare himself for 
the tasks of later years. 
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Again I say it, with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, iet your child re- 
main a child, a boisterous, mischievous 
little animal, so long as Nature will let 
him. If his love for musie is so deep- 
seated, so absorbing and steadfast, that 
it wins through your discouragement and 
other obstacles which may obstruct his 
path, then help him all you ean to follow 
his inclination. But just because he one 
day picks out a melody on the piano, or 
sings with expression an uneommonly 
pretty phrase, do not erect for him a pin- 
nacle of fame which he has only to seale 
at a bound to receive the plaudits of an 
enslaved public. Don’t sacrifice youth’s 
golden hours for something so elusive as 
musical suecess. Ah, art is indeed very, 
very long, and life is very, very short. 


Saint Catherine’s Day 


By Deborah Stout 


HOSO is in quest of novelty in 
W the way of a holiday, a party 

or an entertainment, may well 
give thought to Saint Catherine’s day, the 
twenty-fifth of November. This most 
gracious lady was an early Christian, an 
invineible defender of the faith, and the 
patron saint of the city of Venice; like- 
wise, being a spinster, of maidens, of 
philosophy and belles lettres. 

Saint Catherine’s day has long been 
celebrated in Italy, in Franee, in Eng- 
land and perhaps other European coun- 
tries. The twenty-fifth of November is 
known in Paris as “ old maids’ day,” and 
the girls carry bouquets to the churehes, 
laying them upon the altar for Saint 
Catherine and praying for a husband. At 
Milton abbey, in Englai.d, is Saint Cath- 
erine’s chapel, where maidens are said to 
offer up a prayer as follows: 


“A husband, Saint Catherine; 
A handsome one, Saint CAtherine; 
A rich one, Saint Catherine; 
A nice one, Saint Catherine; 
And soon, Saint Catherine!” 


The requirements which Saint Cather- 


ine is said to have established for a hus- 
band for herself were as follows: He 
must be nobly born; he must be great; 
handsome; benign. Unable to find these 
qualities eombined to her satisfaction she 
remained single. There is a tradition 
that the simple peasant folk believed the 
only man ever born worthy of her was the 
divine Son of Mary. 

The United States of America, the home 
of the New Spinster—the independent, 
edueated “bachelor girl,” the command- 
ing woman of the world, should be of all 
countries the place for the celebration of 
Saint Catherine’s day, it seems to me. If 
the gracious lady cannot provide us with 
husbands to our liking, her influence and 
inspiration, as our patron saint, may sug- 
gest new spheres for maiden activity, a 
new dignity for our position—many new 
things. 

What shall we do to celebrate, appro- 
priately, the day of the blessed Saint 
Catherine? 

& Should any of our readers know of 
a celebration of Saint Catherine’s day in 
this country, please report it for this 
magazine. The Editor. 
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The Story of Little Hannibal 


Transcribed by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


=, NCE on a time, ’way down 
, South, there lived a little 
boy named Hannibal, Li'l’ 
Hannibal. He lived, along 
with his gran’mammy 
and his gran’daddy in a 
one-story log cabin 
that was set right down in a cotton field. 
Well, from morning until night Li'l’ Han- 
ribal’s gran’mammy kept him toting 
things. As soon as he woke up in the 
morning it was: 

“Oh, Li'l’ Hannibal, fetch a pine knot 
and light the kitehen fire.” 

“Oh, Li’? Hannibal, fetch the tea- 
lettle to the well and get some water for 
the tea.” 


“ From morning until night Li'l’ Hannibal's gran’mammy bape him toting things” 


“Oh, Li'l’ Hannibal, mix a 1i’l’ hoe- 
cake for your gran’daddy’s brea’fus’.” 

“Oh, Li'l’ Hannibal, take the buneh of 
turkeys’ feathers and dust the hearth.” 

And. from morning until night 
Hannibal’s gran’daddy kept him toting 
things, too. 

“Oh, Li'l’ Hannibal,” his gran’daddy 
would say, “ feteh the corn and feed the 
turkeys.’ 

“Oh, Lil’ Hannibai, take your lil’ ax 
and chop some light wood for your gran’- 
mammy’s fire.” 

“Oh, Lil’ Hannibal, run ’round to the 
store and buy a bag of flour.” 

“Oh, Li'l’ Hannibal, fetch your basket 
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and pick a li’l’ cotton off the edge of the 
field.” 

So they kept poor little Hannibal tot- 
ing ’most all day long, and he had only 
four or five hours to play. 

Well, one morning Li’l’ Hannibal woke 
up and he made up his mind to some- 
thing. Before they could ask him to light 
the kitchen fire, or fill the teakettle, or 
mix the hoeecake, or dust the hearth, or 
feed the turkeys, or chop any wood, or 
go to the store, or pick any cotton, he 
had made up his mind that he was not 
going to tote for his gran’mammy and 
his gran’daddy any longer. He was go- 
ing to run away! 

So Li’? Hannibal got out of bed very 
quietly. He put on his li’l’ trousers and 
his li’l shirt and his li’l’ suspenders and 
his li’l’ shoes—he never wore stockings. 
He pulled his li'l’ straw hat down tight 
over his ears and then—Li'l’ Hannibal 
ran away! 

He went down the road past al] the 
eabins. He went under the fenee and 
across the cotton fields. He went through 
the pine grove past the schoolhouse, 
stooping down low so the school mistress 
wouldn’t see him, and then he went ’way, 
*way off in the country. 

When he was a long way from town 
Lil’ Hannibal met a Possum, loping 
along by the edge of the road, and the 
Possum stopped and looked at Li’l’ Han- 
nibal. 

“How do? Where you goin’, Li'l’ 
Hannibal?” asked the Possum. 

Li’l’ Hannibal sat down by the side 
of the road and he took off his straw hat 
to fan himself, for he felt quite warm, 
and he said: 

“T done run away, Br’er Possum. My 
gran’mammy and my gran’daddy kep’ me 
totin’, totin’ for them all the time. I 
doesn’t like to work, Br’er Possum.” 

“ Po’ LID Hannibal!” said the Possum, 
sitting up and serateching himself. “ Any 
special place you boun’ for?” 

“T don’t reckon so,” said Hanni- 
bal, for he was getting tired and he had 
come away without any breakfast. 

* You come along of me, Hanni- 
bal,” said the Possum: “I reckon I kin 
take you somewhere.” 

So the Possum and Li’l’ Hannibal went 
along together, the Possum loping along 
by the side of the road, and Li’l’ Hanni- 
bal going very slowly in the middle of 
the road, for his shoes were full of sand 
and it hurt his toes. They went on and 
on until they came, all at once, to a sort 
of open space in the woods and then 
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they stopped. There was a big company 
there—Br’er Rabbit, and Br’er Partridge, 
and Br’er Jay Bird, and Br’er Robin, 
and Ol’ Miss Guinea Hen. 

“Here’s Po’ Li’l’ Hannibal come to 
see you,” said the Possum. “ Li’l’ Hanni- 
bal done run away from his gran’mam- 
my and his gran’daddy.” 

Li'l’ Hannibal hung his head like as 
if he was ashamed, but nobody noticed 
him. They were all as busy as ever they 
could be, so he just sat down on a pine 
stump and watched them. 

Each one had his own special work and 
he was keeping at it right smart. Br’er 
Robin was gathering all the holly berries 
from the south side of the holly tree and 
singing as he worked: 

“ Cheer up, cheer-u-u !” 

Br’er Partridge was building a new 
house down low in the bushes. As _ he 
hurried back and forth with twigs, he 
would stop and drum a little, he felt so 
happy to be busy. 

Br’er Jay Bird was taking corn Down 
Below. You know that is what Br’er Jay 
Bird does all the time: takes one kernel 
of corn in his bill to the people Down 
Below and then comes back for another. 
It is a very long trip to take with one 
kernel of corn, but Br’er Jay Bird doesn’t 
seem to mind. 

OV Miss Guinea Hen was about thie 
busiest of the whole company, for she 
was laying eggs. As svon as ever she 
had laid one she would get up on a low 
branch and sercech, “ Cateh it! Cateh it! 
Cateh it!” like to deafen everybody. 

But Li'l’ Hannibal was most interested 
to see what Br’er Rabbit was doing. 
Br’er Rabbit had on a li’l’ apron, and he 
kept bringing things in his market basket. 
Then he cooked the things over a fire 
back in the bushes, and when it got to 
be late in the afternoon he spread a table- 
cloth on a big stump and then he pounded 
on his stew pan with his soup ladle. 

“Supper’s ready,” said Br’er Rabbit. 

Then Br’er Robin and Br’er Partridge 
and Br’er Jay Bird and Brer Possum 
and Ol’ Miss Guinea Hen all serambled 
to their places at the table and Li'l’ Han- 
nibal tried to find a place to sit at, but 
there wasn’t any for him. 

“ Po’ Li'l’ Hannibal!” said Br’er Rab- 
hit as he poured out the soup. “Doesn't 
like work. Cyan’t have no supper!” 

“Cateh him! Cateh him!” said OI’ 
Miss Guinea Hen, but no one did it. They 
were all too busy eating. 

They had a grand supper. There was 
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“* Here’s po’ Li'l’ Hannibal come to see you,” said the Possum” 


breakfast strip and roast turkey and 
fried chicken and mutton and rice and 
hominy and sweet potatoes and peas and 
beans and baked apples and eabbage and 
hoeeake and hot biseuit and corn muf- 
fins and butter cakes and waffles and 
maple syrup. 

When they were through eating it was 
quite dark, and they all went home, even 
Br’er Possum, and they left Li'l’ Hanni- 
hal sitting there all by himself. 

Well, after a while it began to get 
darker. Br’er Mocking-Bird came out, 
and he looked at Li’l’ Hannibal and then 
he began to seream, just like OI Miss 
Guinea Hen: 

“Cateh him! Cateh him! Cateh him!” 

Brer Sereech Owl looked down from a 
tree and he said very hoarsely: 

“Who’ Who! Who-oo!” 

Then all the frogs began to say, loud 
and shrill, “ Li’ Hannibal! Li’? Hanni- 
bal!” 

So Li’ Hannibal got up from his pine 
stump and he said, “I reckon I better go 
home to my gran’mammy.” 


Well, Li'l’ Hannibal started for home, 
slowly, beeause his feet hurt and he was 
hungry. When he came to the pine grove 
by the schoolhouse the shadows came out 
from behind the trees and followed him, 
and that was much worse than seeing the 
school mistress. But Li’l’ Hannibal got 
away from them all right. He crawled 
under the fenee and ran across the cotton 
field and there in the door of the cabin 
was his gran’daddy with a lantern. His 
gran’daddy had been out looking for Li’l’ 
Hannibal. 

“Why, Li’? Hannibal, where you been 
all day?” asked his gran’daddy. 

“Oh, Li'l’ Hannibal,” said his gran’- 
mammy, “ here’s your corn mush. kep’ 
it warm on the hearth, but afore you eat 
your supper, Li’l’ Hannibal, jus’ take 
your li’l’ basket and run roun’ to the 
chieken house for a couple of eggs.” 

So Ti’l’ Hannibal took his li’! basket 
and he started off for those eggs, singing 
all the way. You see, he reckoned he was 
mighty glad to be at home and toting 
again. 


I1I—Jewelry Made of Seeds 


Originated by Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


> E CAN make a kind of jewelry 
that will be just as original, 
and perhaps as pretty, as those 
beautiful things in-the arts and crafts 
shop, though it may not last as long as 
that,” said Donald one day in the autumn. 

“Tell me how, quick, and let us begin 
right away, and what shall we make the 
jewelry of?” eried Polly. 

“Don’t you remember the box of seeds 
and things we brought home from the 
country with us?” 

“Oh, yes! I'll get it,” and Polly was 
off like a flash to return presently with a 
good-sized pasteboard box in which were 
a number of little paper bags contain- 
ing their treasures. : 

“ Aren’t you glad, Donald, that we did 
these up in separate packages instead of 
jumbling them all together? Here are 
pumpkin seeds. You know we thought 
it would be fun to plant them in the 
back yard and see what would come of 


Necklace which Donald made. Figure 1 


it. I had forgotten the seeds were white 
and not yellow like the pumpkin. Aren’t 
they pretty? And shaped like pearls, 
tod, only they are flat. I think we will 
call them mother-of-pearl. And here are 
squash seeds. Donald, just see the pale 
yellow rim around each one, like a real 
gold setting. What is that you have?” 

“ Amber beads.” 

“Let me see. Oh, yellow field corn; it 
does look like amber, doesn’t it, and it is 
so pretty with the pumpkin seed pearls.” 

“There are acorns,” said Donald, and 
this is a little bag of apple seeds. Do 
you remember when we saved them? 
They were making apple sauce at the 


Polly’s necklace of mother-of-pearl and amber” 
Figure 2 
farm, you know, and we begged the apple 
cores.” 

“Now I wish we had something quite 
round, something that looks like large 
beads. There is nothing of the kind 
here.” 

“No, Polly, but why won’t those round 
spices down in the kitchen do?” 

“You mean allspice—just the thing, of 
course. You get them, Donald, please, 
and bring some cloves, too. We may 
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Figure 3 


find use for them.” 

When Donald returned 
they spread out their 
store of “jewels” and wae? 
began to plan what they would make. 

“How would you like a pearl and 
amber necklace, Polly, or pearl and to- 
paz, if you prefer that stone?” 

“Like it! Why, I would just love it. 
But I would rather call it mother-of- 
pearl and amber; they are more suitable 
for a Kraft Shop.” 

“Then I will make one with dangles 
down in front. See, this way,” and 
Donald arranged some pumpkin seeds 
and yellow corn on the table to form a 
design for a necklace, with the pendants 
and drops, which he ealled “ dangles.” 

“How very pretty!” Polly exclaimed. 
“T think I will make one, too, but it 
will be different. Then Donald began the 
necklace Figure 1, and Polly the neck- 
lace Figure 2. 

Polly brought out her work- 
basket with needles, thimbles, scis- 
sors, and wax for waxing the 
thread. Then she found a ball of / 
fine, tightly twisted linen, such as \ 
is used for knitting ecru linen lace. 
After experimenting with silk and 
coarse cotton thread they decided 
the waxed linen was best and strongest 
for stringing their seeds. Donald put 
a long thread in his needle, doubled it, 
waxed it and tied a knot in the end, then 
he pushed the needle lengthwise through 
a pumpkin seed (A, Figure 3), starting 
at the large end. He slid the seed along 
the thread to within about four inches of 
the end and then proceeded to string eight 
other seeds in the same manner, always 
leaving a little space between the seeds. 
When the eighth pearl was on the thread 
he reversed his method and strung eight 
more, starting this time at the small end 
of each seed, which brought the points 


Figure 6 
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of =, two middle ones together. (Fig- 
ure 1. 

Leaving four inches of thread at the 
last end, he eut it off and threaded his 
needle anew. Again he made a string of 
pearls, six on the string, with the large 
ends all turned toward the middle. He 
tied each end of the short string to the 
long string just between the sixth and 
seventh seeds, counting from each end 
of the long string. This made the loop 
which hangs below the rest of the neck- 
lace. (Figure 1.) 

“Why don’t you hurry and put on 
the amber dangles?” inquired Polly, 
glancing up from her work. 

But Donald would not hurry. He was 
eager to see the effect of the yellow drops, 
but not impatient, and first he must at- 
tach his pearl pendants and be sure they 
were well placed. 

Stringing a pumpkin seed lengthwise, 
starting at the large end, he slipped it 
down against the knot in the end of his 
thread, then tied the other end to the 
necklace between the fifth and sixth seeds. 
He did not draw the pendant up very 
close to the necklace, but left enough 
thread at the top to allow it to hang 
easily. Four of these pendants he at- 
tached to the main part of the neck- 
lace and five to the loop, placing them as 
shown in Figure 1 

In hanging the pendants he looped his 
thread over the thread of the necklace, 
then brought it down and tied it as in B, 
Figure 3, leaving a very short end where 
he cut it off. (C, Figure 3.) The needle 
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Aactia Bere Beara, 


Pollys spice chain 
Figure 7 


would pierce only 


kernel of corn, so 
Donald had to 
string his amber 
drops a little differently. 

First he pushed his 
needle through and slipped 
the corn down close to the 
knot at the end of his 
thread, then he looped the 
thread over the thread of 
the necklace between the two first 
seeds, brought it down again, 
passed the needle through the same 
hole in the eorn (D, Figure 3), ear- 
ried it up and tied it around the 
loop just made. (E, Figure 3.) 

He hung four amber drops be- 
tween the pearls on each side of 
the necklace, one at each end of the 
loop of pearls and one in the mid- 
dle, where the small ends of the 
two middle pearls of the necklace 
meet. That made eleven drops on 
the main part of the necklace. On 
the bottom of each of the two side 
pendants he also hung the amber 
drops and on the bottom of three 
pendants of the pearl loop, the two 
end ones and the one in the middle. 
(Figure 1.) 

“That is just exquisite, Donald,” 
said Polly. “Let me try it on.” 
And it really was extremely pretty. 

The necklace Polly made of the 
white pumpkin seeds and yellow 


Figures 8 and 9 


effective. She thought at first to string 
the seeds by passing the needle in through 
the side edge, but she found that although 
this could be done lengthwise of the seeds 
they would split when the needle was put 
through the side edge. So she took a 
stitch in the small end of a seed and the 
small end of a kernel of corn alternately, 
starting the stitch each time from under- 
neath and leaving a space between the 
corn and the seed. (Figure 4.) In 
Polly’s necklace there were fifteen pearls 
and fourteen amber drops. 

Donald thought the stitching method a 
very good one and adopted it in making 
another necklace. (Figure 5.) He chose 
squash seeds this time and used two 
threads to make the chain. He left long 
ends on the first thread and took his 
stitches in the small ends of the seeds. 
Then he stitched another thread through 
the large ends of the seeds and tied eaci 
end of the short thread to the long thread 

as in Figure 5. The pen- 


the top part, or dant he made of the shal- 
small end, of the low cups of three acorns. 
These he fastened on by 


running his needle through 
near the edge from the 
inside of a eup, then tak- 
ing a stiteh directly on top 
of the lower stitch in one 
of the seeds, bringing the 
needle down again through 
the acorn cup from the 
outside and fastening in- 
side the cup with a knot. (Figure 
6.) The largest pendant hangs 
from the seed in the middle of the 
necklace and the other two from the 
fourth seeds on either side, count- 
ing from the middle one. 

“That pretty,” commented 
Polly, “ but what shall we say it is 
made of ?” 

“Well,” said Donald, thinking 
fast, “I will enamel the seeds and 
the pendants may be old coins.” 

“ Enamel them; how?” 

“Wait and I will show you.” 
Then Donald got out his water 
eolers and brushes and _ painted 
each seed with a fiat tint of ceru- 
lean blue, and the painted seeds 
gleamed like jewels in their pale 
gold settings, and the hanging 
acorn cups glowed a golden brown 
as if really made of bronze. 

“That is splendid; you are cer- 
tainly bright today,” said Polly. 


Watch fob “And I have thought of something, 
corn was much simpler but quite Figure 10 


too. I am going to make a chain 
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like one I saw with a lot of 
oriental things in a shop, 
only mine will be of all- 
spice and some little erystal 
beads and I will eall 


it a spice chain. Oh, 
Donald, doesn’t that 
sound good? I only 
hope I won’t nibble it 
all away after it is 
finished. And how 
sweet it will smell, 
too!” 


After trying several 
ways of stringing the 
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Bee Beard, 
The bracelet. Figure 12 


a little below the other, 
giving the effect shown 
in Figure 7. 

The little girl had 
been so absorbed in the 
making of her spice 
chain she had _ not 
noticed what her broth- 
er was doing and was 


allspice Polly finally H surprised to find that 
satisfied herself, and he had almost finished 
her spice chain, when Figure 11 a pretty watch fob 
finished, looked like made of pumpkin 


Figure 7. She chose the largest and fin- 
est berries of the allspice and used a 
long, well-waxed, double, linen thread. 
Beginning with an allspice berry she 
forced the needle through at the little 
circle which shows the blossom end of 
the spice, and drew the berry down close 
to the knot at the end of her thread. 
Then she eut the thread at the doubled 
end and threaded a needle with one of 
the two threads and another needle with 
the other thread. On one needle she 
took up three of the small erystal beads 
and slid them down to the allspice, then 
on the other needle three beads, sliding 
them down also. (Figure 8.) After 
this she slipped the two needles off and 
threaded both threads through one needle 
again, then she strung another allspice 
berry. Polly repeated this process until 
she had strung four berries, then varied 
it by putting one bead, instead of six, be- 
tween the berries. A little farther on she 
made the bead loops again and con- 
tinued to alternate them in this way until 
the chain was long enough to wrap 
loosely around her neck and hang down 
at each end. (Figure 7.) 

The tassels for the ends of her chain 
Polly made of three strands of beads, 
allspice and cloves, First she strung 
fifteen beads, then an allspice berry and 
then three cloves. When the cloves were 
on the thread she pushed the needle up 
through the hole already made in the all- 
spice (Figure 9), back through all the 
beads and through the allspice berry at 
the end of the chain. Here she tied the 
thread and cut it off. Two more strands’ 
made in the same way and fastened to 
the first strand just below the allspice 
end of the chain, completed the tassel. 
One of the strands she allowed to hang 


seeds, allspice, a few beads and two 
acorns. (Figure 10.) The illustration 
shows how this is put together. 

When the watch fob was duly admired 
and alittle silver watch produced to attach 
to it, Polly ran her fingers through the 
last pile of seeds. “ We haven’t used the 
apple seeds yet, Donald. See, some are 
dark and some light!” 

“All the better,” said Donald, “ that 
will give variety. What shall we make 
of them?” 

“A bracelet,” answered Polly promptly. 

Donald arranged the seeds in various 
ways on the table and then said: “ This 
will be a good way to make it. First you 
string five dark seeds like this (F, Fig- 
ure 11), and draw them together to meet 
in the center like this (G, Figure 11). 
Then run your needle through one of 
the seeds lengthwise. (G, Figure 11.) 
This forms a little flower, you see. Now 
you push the needle through one of the 
light seeds (H, Figure 11), string the 
other four light seeds just as we did the 
dark ones, and that makes another 
flower.” 

“T like that, Donald, but the flowers 
seem to twist and turn.” 

“So they do, but wait until the brace- 
let is finished. The flowers must be reg- 
ular,” continued Donald, “ always three 
petals up and two petals down.” 

It required ten apple seed flowers to 
encircle Polly’s chubby arm. When these 
were finished Donald made a chain of 
beads to keep the flowers in place. First 
he passed his needle through the top petal 
of the end flower, running it through 
from side to side, then strung four beads, 
then the top petal of the next flower and 
four more beads, and so on to the end 
of the bracelet, where he turned the corner 
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by putting two beads between the petals. 
(Figure. 12.)° On the other of the 
bracelet he passed his needle through the 
two lower petals and strung three beads 
between the flowers. 

“Now, Polly,” said Donald, handing 
her the finished bracelet, “invent a clasp 
for it.” 

“All right, I will,” said Polly, and 
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forthwith began rummaging in her work 
basket. Finally she fished out a small 
hook and eye. The hook she sewed to 
one end of the bracelet, the eye to the 
other end, taking some stitches through 
the middle petal and some over the thread 
at either side of the petal on each end 
flower. (Figure 12.) 

[Miss Beard will tell next month how to make some 


Junny toys) 


Holiday Work for the Children 


By Maude Morse Robbins 


UT some colored paper into strips 
five inches long and half an inch 
wide, or buy the paper manufac- 

tured for this purpose, which offers a 
large variety of colors and would doubt- 
less be more satisfactory. The strips 
come twenty inches long and ean be cut 
into five-inech lengths. 

Put a little paste on one end of a 
strip and paste the other end on top of 
this, making a ring like a napkin ring. 
Pass the end of another strip through 
the ring and paste as before. Thus you 
make a chain. Be sure, each time, to 
pass the strip through the preceding link 
before pasting. 

To make paper lanterns, take a four or 
five-inch square of colored paper and 
fold two edges together, with the white 
side out, if it is glazed on one side only. 
This forms a rectangle. Three-quarters 
of an inch from the open edge draw a 
parallel line. Between this line and the 
closed edge formed by the folding, draw 
perpendicular lines half an inch apart. 
With scissors cut along the perpendicu- 


lar lines, stopping at the parallel line. 
Open and turn the paper colored side out. 
Put a bit of paste on the white side of 
the upper right-hand corner. Paste it on 
to the colored side of the upper left- 
hand corner. In the same manner paste 
the lower right-hand corner on to the 
lower left-hand corner. 

To hang the lantern up, paste a narrow 
strip of paper over the top for a handle. 
These lanterns are very bright, hanging 
from the twigs of the Christmas tree. 

Still another decoration is made by 
stringing straws, colored or white, alter- 
nately with small squares or cireles of 
colored paper. 

To make a cookbook, take a colored 
sheet of rice paper or very thin eard- 
board. Fold a sheet ten inches long by 
five inches wide with the five-inch edges 
together. The front cover can be very 
prettily decorated with pictures eut from 
wallpaper, or in other ways that the 
child himself may suggest. Put in the 
book blank sheets of paper, and tie with 
bright worsted or ribbon. 


Science and Art 


By Gertrude R. Lewis 


At morn T rise. With mien severe 
And method scientific 

I bathe and dress and feed my heir: 
Each need has its specifie. 

[ weigh him and I weigh his food; 
He wakes upon the minute; 

He’s never rocked or dandled then, 
Life has no fooling in it. 


But when eve comes I east aside 
My system 

My babe I rock and dandle, too; 
No longer I’m a ecritie. 

I count his toes, say Little Pig, 
And toss and pet and kiss him; 

He cannot be a babe but once— 
Lost now, I’d ever miss him. 
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Captain Toodles 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


V—Now here you'll agree, we had ended this tale 
Were it not for the timely advent of a whale. 


VI—* Avast there, my hearties,” he bellowed in glee, 
“Climb up on my back if the world you would see.” 


| 


Vil—While: swordfish as guardsmen leaped high in the air, 
In a trice they were rushing to lands that are fair. * 
> 
VIII—But alas and alack, with a bump on a reef ' 
A. mile from the shore they once more came to grief. 
[To be Continued Next Month] S 
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Mistakes of Mothers 


By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M D 


Professor of Diseases of Children at pat ml of Pennsylvania; Author of The Care of 
y 


II—How the Wise Parent Will Feed the Child and What She 
Will Avoid 


HE physician having 
much to do with the dis- 
eases of children finds 

§ the feeding of infants 
by far the most diffieult 

and perplexing of his 
medical problems, Many 
babies are fortunately provided with a 
very remarkable tolerance for various 
food-mixtures, even such as might prop- 
erly be expected to disagree. Very many 
others, on the contrary, have a digestive 
apparatus which is put out of order with 
the greatest ease and which can manage 
only the food which is just right. The 
moral of all this is that the wise mother, 
not being able to know to which class her 
infant belongs, will place upon her physi- 
cian the responsibility of choosing the 
food. She herself will follow the maxim 
which I want to impress upon you: 
namely, let it alone. 

When there is a healthy mother who 
ean give healthy breast-milk, the problem 
of feeding usually ceases to be a problem 
at all. There is no question but that, 
take them as a class, the breast-fed are 
far ahead of the bottle-fed babies in 
health and in development. All statis- 
ties settle this absolutely. The very great- 
est mistake, then, that a mother can make 
is to abandon attempts at nursing before 
it has been proven beyond a doubt that she 
cannot succeed. It happens often that 
breast-milk which is insufficient at first 
or which disagrees will improve in quan- 
tity and quality under proper manage- 
ment as time goes on. Statisties also 
show that the chance of the breast-fed 
baby living is far greater than that of 
the bottle-fed. About eighteen out of 
every hundred babies die in the first year 
of life. “Of these eighteen three will be 
breast-fed and fifteen—five times as many 
—fed artificially. The difference is start- 
ling but true. 

How can you be eertain that your 
baby may not be one of the unfortunate 
ones, and that the cause may not be your 


too prompt abandoning of efforts at nurs- 
ing? The reasons assigned by mothers 
are seldom convineing. One mother of 
my acquaintance simply would not try to 
nurse, on the ground that she had not 
been able to do it suecessfully with her 
previous children. Another weaned her 
baby because she had to attend the fu- 
neral of a friend in a distant city. Of 
course the real reason in each case was 
that which influences most women of the 
class, but which they are, I am glad to 
say, ashamed to express: that the nursing 
of an infant restricts the mother’s free- 
dom enormously and is a very great nui- 
sanee. No one ean deny the truth of this, 
but, in the light of the figures I have 
given, the motive can hardly absolve one 
of the duty. 

There was an old idea that “ mixed 
feeding” was harmful; that is, that it 
would not do to give a child both the 
breast and the bottle. Fortunately, this 
is now but little believed in, but its ac- 
ceptance in the past has caused many 
mothers to make the serious mistake of 
weaning their babies because their breast- 
milk was not quite sufficient. Better a 
little breast-milk than none at all! It 
is a curious fact that there appear to be 
certain substances contained in human 
milk which, when in the infant’s system, 
render the cow’s milk more digestible, 
even though but small amounts of human 
milk are obtained. 


Weigh the baby every week 

Many a mother is justly proud of her 
ability to nurse her baby, but this may 
on oceasions lead to another mistake the 
reverse of that mentioned, namely, that 
of continued nursing too long, to the 
exclusion of all other food. Sometimes 
it is very obvious that the infant is insuf- 
ficiently nourished. It is manifestly con- 
stantly hungry, and it looks ill and grows 
thinner. But in other eases the under- 
feeding may not become evident perhaps - 
for weeks. The very best, and certainly 
the first, indication is the failure to gain 
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in weight. Any breast-fed baby who pre- 
viously has gained steadily and who’ then, 
with perfect digestion and no sign of ill- 
ness elsewhere, ceasés to put on weight 
properly may be assumed to be getting 
too little food. Of course we want to be 
eertain Of this before taking any steps 
toward giving artificial food. Every 
baby, whether breast-fed or bottle-fed, 
ought to be weighed systematically at 
least every week. It is the only course 
which ean render a mother certain that 
growth is really going on as it should. 


The wet nurse 

The last mistake of which I shall speak 
in connection with breast-feeding is that 
of entertaining a prejudice against the 
employment of a wet nurse. Why, now- 
adays this is so widespread that the phy- 
sician, after trying all other methods and 
postponing the question as long as he can, 
feels guilty when at last he hesitatingly 
says, “ Have you ever, by any possibility, 
entertained the idea of employing a wet 
nurse?” I wonder how often I have seen 
the mother’s lips close firmly while she 
shakes her head and answers, “ I couldn’t 
do that,” in a tone which is most express- 
ive of finality! Oh, yes, I know there 
is a sentiment about it whieh you will 
not put into words, but which the doctor 
recognizes just the same, and honors, too, 
if it does not go too far. But the baby 
is not fed on sentiment, and to save its 
life it needs milk, and often human milk. 
Would you stand in the way? And yet 
I have known it to happen! 

But why not have a wet nurse after 
all? Milk is only a food with a definite 
chemical composition. It does not make 
a bit of difference what its source, if only 
it is good human milk. There is nothing 
in it which imparts any traits of charac- 
ter to the baby. It does not make any 
difference whether the nurse is of good 
moral character or otherwise. It is chiefly 
important only that she be healthy, tem- 
perate and not excitable or prone to fits 
of anger. In fact, we should expect from 
her just the same sort of virtues and 
methods of living which we would seek in 
the well-cared-for milech cow. Many a 
mother will, I know, feel herself quite 
free from any charge of prejudice in this 
respect and quite ready to employ a wet 
nurse if her physician advises it. But 
are you so free after all? When you pur- 
chase cow’s milk for your baby, do you 
ever go to the dairy to see whether it 
comes from a yellow or a red, a black or 
a white, cow? How about the color of 
the nurse? Yet, as with the cow, it does 


not make a bit of difference. All you 
are after is a good milk. Let the senti- 
ment go. 

I have been talking from the baby’s 
side entirely, in all the matters pertaining 
to nursing. Of course, we all realize the 
many disadvantages and difficulties which 
may arise in the employing of a wet 
nurse, from the side of the family life 
both below stairs and above them; to 
say nothing of the difficulty nowadays in 
finding a nurse when you want one. And 
I realize, too, that really excellent rea- 
sons often exist why a mother with plenty 
of milk herself should not nurse her baby 
entirely or at all. But of all these things 
there is no time to speak now. 

When it comes to the matter of bottle- 
feeding I can only recommend the advice 
given at the beginning: Let it alone, so 
far as the selection of the food is con- 
cerned. It is too difiieult a problem for 
any mother to assume the responsibility. 


How much food, and how often? 


The mistakes of mothers with regard to 
bottle-feeding are numerous, and we can 
consider only a few of them. The first is 
that about the quantity of food to be given. 
The average breast-fed baby is put to the 
breast to nurse until it gets enough. 
Nobody knows how much it takes, and 
it certainly varies with the child. The 
artificially fed baby, on the other hand, 
has just so much milk put into its. bottle, 
according to its age, the mother being 
guided by the rules obtained from books 
on infant feeding or in other ways. This 
is as it should be, but there are excep- 
tions, and the mistake is to try to force 
every child to follow absolutely the rules. 
For many infants the amount designated 
is too much; for others it is too little. 
The matter must be determined for the 
individual ease. A child who always 
vomits or passes its food undigested is 
probably getting too much, either in the 
quantity or in the strength of the nour- 
ishment; certainly too much for the time 
being. A child who is always dissatis- 
fied with the amount given, who grows 
ravenously hungry too soon and spends 
its time in trying to swallow its fists, and 
especially who is not gaining properly, is 
generally, although not always, getting 
too little, either in amount or in strength. 
Sometimes, however, a child will lose 
weight on a strong food and gain on a 
weaker one. This, of course, indicates 
that the first did not really agree with 
the digestion, although there may have 
been no visible evidence of this. 

As to the strength of the food, we often 
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find published tables of figures giving the 


proportions of the ingredients of the 


milk mixtures for different ages, the in- 
fant being advanced to constantly inereas- 
ing strengths as it grows older. Such 
figures can be followed only in the most 
general way. Human milk does not grow 
stronger as time passes. The baby sim- 
ply takes more of it. To increase, then, 
the strength of the bottle food just be- 
eause the infant is older is, in my opin- 
ion, a mistake. It is quite true that this 
increase is often required, but it is not 
the mere age but the general health of 
the child, its contentment with its diet, 
and especially its gain in weight, which 
are to settle the point. 

Then, as regards the frequency of feed- 
ing, whether breast or bottle, everybody 
of intelligence knows nowadays that it is 
a mistake to feed an infant at any time 
it happens to want it. Even the domestic 
animals do not do that. A little personal 
study of the habits of your house cat 
will show that the kittens do not have it 
all their own way. ‘There should be defi- 
nitely fixed hours and intervals for the 
giving the baby its food. Not every mother 
knows, however, that these rules for fre- 
quency have often to be broken in the 
ease of babies not quite well, or even of 


some in perfect health. Thus, not every- 


infant in the first weeks of life will tol- 
erate being fed every two hours, not every 
infant at a later period should wait as 
long as three hours, and not every infant 
should be fed once or twice during the 
night. A little common sense and close 
observation will teach us what to do. Yet 
it is true that the vast majority of babies 
should stick to the usual rules laid down. 

There is another mistake of mothers 
regarding the food which I can merely 
point out. An explanation how to rectify 
it would be impossible in these brief re- 
marks. I refer to the relation which un- 
digested bowel movements have to the 


‘amount or strength of the nourishment 


given. Small or larger whitish lumps— 
usually called “ curds,” although they are 
just as often composed of undigested but- 
ter-fat—are often present in the passages. 
Most mothers, seeing them, jump to the 
conclusion that the food is disagreeing, 
and wish to weaken it or to change it 


altogether. This 1s a mistake. The pas- 
sages of many bottle-fed babies always 
exhibit more or less of these white lumps, 
and if we eut down the food until, they 
disappear the infant will lose weight from 
too little to eat. Many other babies, how- 
ever, require a lessening in the amount of 
food when these white movements occur. 
The same thing is true of the green color 
often seen. It may mean, “change the 
food ;” it may mean nothing. 

Please read carefully what I have said 
and do not misunderstand it. I do not 
mean that whitish or greenish movements 
are all right. I mean only that they may 
be all right, and that it is a mistake for 
the mother to take any action in the mat- 
ter until she is sure. The whole subject 
is a difficult and many-sided one, and 
other symptoms besides the bowel move- 
ments need to be considered. Your phy- 
sician will probably reach a much more 
accurate decision than you will. If he 
tells you to go ahead with the food, do 
not conelude that he does not know what 
he is talking about. 

The last mistake which I shall mention 
in this connection—and the most grievous 
and frequent one of all—is the habit 
mothers have of giving, without advice, 
one of the proprietary infant foods on the 
market. Time and space forbid entering 
upon a diseussion of the usefulness or 
non-usefulness of these foods. This is 
apart from the principal question any- 
how. They have all been carefully ana- 
lyzed by chemists and their composition is 
known. If used at all they must be se- 
leeted according to their known ingre- 
dients and for the special needs of a 
certain ease. The mistake is for the 
mother herself to begin the use of any one 
of them merely beeause her friend’s baby 
did so well on it, forgetting that every 
baby must be fed as a little individual 
with its own individual needs and indi- 
vidual digestive difficulties, and that no 
one proprietary infant food can suit all 
eases any more than any one home mix- 
ture of milk, cream and water can do so. 
Let your physician settle the matter. 
Take the motto I gave at the beginning of 
my remarks on infant feeding, and, as 
regards the employment of any form of 
nourishment, let the choosing alone. 


(Dr Griffith will write in the December number of questions concerning the general hygiene of the baby) 
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Letters to Madame Crusoe 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


No I—Preliminary Suggestions 


OU ask me, thoughtful 
mothers—on the rolling 
prairie, the far-off rancho, 
the rocky island; in the 
lonely lighthouse, the fron- 
tier settlement, the high- 
perched mining camp—you 
ask me how you, who have few or none of 
the advantages that modern civilization 
ean give, may yet have one of its great- 
est—the kindergarten for your children. 
And I answer that since the kindergarten 
is not, like the holy sepulcher, a well-de- 
fined spot, within certain geographical 
limits, to which all true believers must 
repair; since it is not absolutely depend- 
ent upon the ministrations of a priestess 
versed in the faith; since its virtue does 
not wholly lie in the specially devised 
balls and blocks and sticks and papers 
which it uses; since, finally, it is a phi- 
losophy, not a system of object-teaching, 
its essentials may be learned by anyone 
of hearing ear and understanding heart. 

Those who think of the kindergarten 
merely as a suitable means of instruction 
for children between three and six years 
forget that its creator, Friedrich Froebel, 
laid great stress upon infant education, 
and called upon mothers everywhere to 
begin their half-playful, half-earnest 
training with the baby in the eradle. In 
the mother, far removed from the inspir- 
ation and companionship of other moth- 
ers, out of the reach of schools, deprived 
of the aid of nurses and governesses, de- 
pendent upon herself alone, her instincts, 
her hopes and her ideals in the education 
of her children, he would have felt the 
greatest interest; to her he would have 
extended his warmest sympathy and 
would have claimed, I believe, that what 
is highest and best in the kindergarten 
eould well be brought to and practiced 
by her. After all, the best teacher is he 
who gives, not things, but thoughts; not 
facts, but ideas; not rules of conduct, but 
ideals; for it is the “spirit eommuni- 
eated ” which is “a perpetual possession.” 

Tf once we understand on what un- 
ehanged and unchanging laws of child- 
nature Froebel founded his philosophy of 
education we can endeavor to apply them 
to our own conditions and to carry them 


out with such materials as we have at 
hand. 

Let us see, then, what are the founda- 
tion stones on which the kindergarten is 
builded. To state them briefly and sim- 
ply, they are: 

The kindergarten’s foundation stones 

Edueation should begin at birth. 

It should be carried on by means of 
the objects and playthings which sur- 
round the child, and with which nature 
so liberally provides him, and should pre- 
sent these as a kind of alphabet with 
which, by and by, he may spell out the 
world. 

It should be threefold, addressing itself 
to body, mind and soul. 

It should lead, even in the smallest 
things, to expression of the child’s real 
self, of his own individuality, and from 
imitation and the following of suggestion 
should proceed to invention or creation. 

It should bring the child, at last, to 
a reverent appreciation of nature and a 
wholesome interest in everything that 
grows and blooms and moves and breathes 
and shines, or stands unchanging, like 
the rocks and hills. 

It should also equip him with the ability 
to work with and comprehend his fellows, 
to understand the value of co-operation, 
and here comes in one drawback for the 
lonely mother, for she cannot, alas, sup- 
ply her child with the companionship of 
other little people of suitable age. She 
ean give him her own, whenever it is 
possible, and plan that his father, no mat- 
ter how busy he may be, shall grant an 
hour now and then, but the society of 
persons of another age and other inter- 
ests, no matter how childlike in spirit 
they may be, is obviously not the same as 
that of one’s fellows, and while it offers 
some advantages, renders others impos- 
sible. -As an only child, however, even 
in America, is more or less rare, let us 
hope that the work and play, both indoors 
and out, which this series of papers is 
to consider, may be shared by two or 
three children, at least. 

The papers will not be concerned, pri- 
marily, with the objects known as the 
gifts and occupations, which Froebel de- 
vised for the kindergarten. These may 
not be accessible to women who are out 
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of the reach of shops, schools, teachers 
and edueational publishers, and they also 
depend for their value largely upon the 
way in which they are used, upon the sug- 
gestion and inspiration of a kindergart- 
ner whose professional training renders, 
or should render, her capable of doing 
work which is out of the question for a 
busy mother. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
these gifts and occupations were, after all, 
wrought out by Froebel from a careful 
observation of the playing child, that they 
are largely based upon the traditional 
employments of childhood and the race, 
and that their materials, for the most 
part, are such as are to be found in every 
household, their novelty and great value 
lying chiefly in the ideas upon which they 
are based. They are then, briefly, as fol- 
lows: 

The “‘ gifts and occupations ”’ 

Worsted balls of the six primary col- 
ors (red, yellow, blue, green, orange, vio- 
let); next, wooden spheres, cubes and 
cylinders, made to revolve on their differ- 
ent axes, showing other geometrical forms 
whirling within; then, variously divided 
wooden eubes for building; then, paste- 
board and wooden tablets in geometrical 
forms, and finally, wooden sticks, metal 
rings and seeds of various kinds for lay- 
ing pictures and designs upon the table. 
These are the gifts (so-called), the oecu- 
pations being perforating or pricking, 
sewing, drawing and painting, weaving, 
eutting and folding of paper and model- 
ling in sand and clay. By their use the 
ehild gains a thorough, practical knowl- 
edge of color, form, position and diree- 
tion; he learns much of simple geometry 
(plane and solid), and of the foundation 
processes of arithmetic; he becomes more 
or less expert in the use of his hands, in 
combination of colors and materials, in 
drawing and designing and by dint of all 
these things begins to know himself, and 
to show to others something of his own 
individuality, of his particular worth and 
value as a human being. 

This is by no means all of the kinder- 
garten, nor is it the most valuable part, 
in my opinion. Gardening, the eare of 
animals, songs, games and musie, eo-oper- 
ative labor, story-telling in prose and 
poetry, religious training—all these have 
their place in this marvelous system of 
child edueation, upon which volumes have 
been and are daily being written. You 
see, however, that in the kindergarten 
playthings and work-materials, as such, 
no particular value lies; it is the way in 
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which they are used, the ideas on which 
they are based that makes them worthy 
of reverent consideration. 

There is no household, howsoever bare 
and ill-equipped, which these articles will 
enter but has materials for sewing, paper 
for eutting and folding and drawing and 
painting, pasteboard for eutting into 
varied forms, sand, clay, wax or putty 
for modeling, balls for tossing and bounc- 
ing and swinging, wood for block-build- 
ing and stick-laying, and beans, coffee- 
berries or lentils for outlining pictures 
and designing, and be assured if these 
things, and many others, which I shall 
suggest, are used in the kindergarten 
spirit and with regard to the principles 
already outlined, their value will be very 
great, although they do not of themselves 
make a kindergarten. 

Best of all, no man or woman will even 
attempt to read these articles who has not 
something, however undeveloped, of the 
seeing eye and understanding heart, who 
is not to some extent interested in the 
early training of little children, and with | 
real interest in any subject and an equal 
desire to sueceed, the key-word which 
opens the magic door of the chamber of 
treasures is easily found. 

How much to help the children 

We should remember, in the beginning, 
that all the occupations we are to diseuss 
will necessitate at first frequent help and 
suggestion from the parent or older play- 
mate, but that—and this is an absolute 
test of our success as a teacher—this help 
should be needed less frequently as time 
goes on, and by and by should seldom be 
required at all. 

It is also to be remembered that it is 
of little use to suggest one definite thing 
which children may do, on the completion 
of which they will run to us for another 
hint, but that we should rather try to 
give them ideas which ean be gradually 
and progressively worked out. 

We must count in the beginning, too, 
on a certain fickleness in children; that is, 
that their interest will not be long ecen- 
tered on any one thing or employment. 
To desert it temporarily, however, is not 
to desert it altogether; and when they 
tire, for the time, of balls or blocks or 
drawing or modeling, the despised mate- 
rials may be put away and will be ‘eagerly 
sought for on another occasion. 

We should see to it also that the per- 
manent products of the children’s work, 
their sketches, foldings, euttings, their 
modeled figures, their “ collections,” be 
not treated carelessly, either by them or 
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by us, be not destroyed or ruthlessly 
“cleared up,” but set in some given spot 
and used for some definite purpose. To 
this end it is well to accustom children 
to criticise their work and to be willing to 
keep only that which is really successful 
according to their powers. 

One of the inalienable rights of chil- 
dren, most frequently disregarded, is that 
they have no recognized spot where they 
ean keep their own possessions. True, 
they have a special bed, a certain seat 
at the table, drawers and closets where 
their clothing is kept, but all these things 
are only externals, things with which 
grown people are chiefly concerned. They 
need a case for their own books, a box 
for their own toys, a shelf for their own 
collections, books for their stamps and 
post cards, a place for their own work; 
and to grant these things is not only to 
make them careful and responsible and 
orderly, but to satisfy their desire for 
possession, and by satisfying it, make 
them the more willing to be generous. It 
is not by depriving man of goods that we 
teach him to share them with others, but 
by bestowing them in fullest measure and 
letting him learn in their use that they 
are never so fully his own as when 
he ean lend and give thent. As an 
unknown somebody has wisely said: 
“Unless there is.sympathy in pleasures 
and employments; unless there is full ree- 
ognition of a child’s right to freedom, to 
space, to ownership, to exercise the right 
of hospitality, the rift in the lute appears 
and discord begins to be heard in the 
household where God meant there should 
be perfect harmony.” 

Here are a good many preliminary 
thoughts, perhaps, before beginning on 
the practical suggestions for employment 
which the busy mother is anxiously await- 
ing, but no suggestions are of any value 
unless carried out according to certain 
immutable educational laws; for if you du 
not thoroughly understand the rule by 
which a given problem is worked out you 
are left helplessly confronting other sim- 
ilar problems, which may come up at any 
moment. The clock will tick only once or 
twice each time, no matter how often you 
shake it, but if you know how to wind it 
up, it will go cheerfully on for long hours 
while you occupy yourself with something 
else. The proof, then, of whether or not 
we know how to wind these little human 
clocks will lie in their behavior, and that 
we must watch while they are intent 
upon that play which is the proper bus- 
iness of childhood. 


Indoor work and play 


To supply a family of children with 
all the paper they need for their various 
occupations would require a small factory 
working at full steam, but since this is 
not to be had, and since they cannot, like 
Madame Wasp, manufacture their own, 
the only recourse is to preserve every 
scrap that comes to the house, if it be at 
all in hopeful condition, and to place the 
neighbors (if there are any and they 
happen to be childless) under requisition 
also. One of the strong points of the 
kindergarten, especially insisted upon by 
Froebel, is the careful and economical use 
of all materials, and if we do not allow 
children to waste what we provide we 
shall commonly have enough for their 
wants. If we have not, they must wait 
until another supply is forthcoming, and 
such waiting, though somewhat painful, 
is often salutary. 

As soon as children can handle a pair 
of blunt scissors, and that is very early, 
they enjoy cutting, and, if they ean do 
nothing else, can soon eut long pieces for 
fires, for rolled lamplighters, and later 
follow ruled lines and eut a strip for 
chains. The kindergarten cutting is 
largely done on folded squares, triangles 
and cireles of the same size as those used 
for fcla:rg and the children are subse- 
quent'y guided to make a design with the 
piec: 3, and to paste it in permanent 
fora i >xx or on cardboard. They 
cut traced objec also and later on ex- 
periment with the scissors, cutting what 
they choose, often getting very good ef- 
fects producing recognizable objects. 
This free cutting cannot be done well, 
of course, until the first difficulty in hand- 
ling the scissors is overcome, and until 
sharp points can safely be given, but 
the occupation, even in its primary stages, 
is always charming to children who de- 
light in the glittering scissors, the rustle 
of paper and the mastery over material 
which they quickly perceive is in their 
hands. 

To provide objects for cutting, all mag- 
azines, newspapers, advertising cards 
and tradesmen’s catalogs with suitable 
pictures should be preserved and laid 
away in the store closet, from which place 
of delight and mystery they ean be pro- 
duced when required. Careful cutting, 
according to individual ability, should be 
required, the scraps gathered up at the 
end of the play and the pictures put 
away in boxes. At another time, when 
a number of pictures have been accu- 
mulated, they can be sorted and arranged 
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in envelopes according to kind and to 
the various uses ror which they are des 
tined. 

Home-made scrapbooks are among the 
most enjoyable gifts for babies or little 
invalids, and if neatly put together, sell 
well at a children’s fair. Children enjoy 
making them on a few yards of white 
paper muslin cut into squares of con- 
venient size. On these can be pasted 
the pretty pictures that have been cut 
out in the playroom. There are so 
many colored illustrations nowadays that 
gorgeous books may be evolved at small 
cost. The squares of muslin are sewed 
together and bound with eloth or silx, 
and, being difficult to tear, are just the 
thing for children too young to read, but 
old enough to look at pictures. A good 
paste is made of two heaping teaspoons 
of flour mixed smoothly with a little 
cold water, then poured into half a large 
teacup of boiling water and _ stirred 
quickly on the range until it bubbles. 

Objects and figures from remnants of 
wall paper may also be cut out and make 
charming borders and decorations for 
large scrapbooks, the space within to be 
filled with smaller objects. Helter-skelter 
pasting, with no idea whatever in the 
work, is of very little value, even when 
neatly done, and it is quite easy to aceus- 
tom children from the first to arrange 
their books, or leaves of books, aceord- 
ing to a plan. They may make books 
or charts of leaves, flowers, fruit, ani- 
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mals, children, boys, clothing, dishes, fur- 


-niture, buildings, farm implements, men 


and women, of anything, in fact, that the 
enterprising advertiser issues in the form 
of pamphlets, or entrusts to the _Periodi- 
cals. if a long lookout ahead is main- 
tained by the older children they ean 
often secure in various ways a series of 
historical pictures whieh they ean use 
chronologically in illustrating their les- 
sons, and such a series is really of great 
value in impressing certain facets and 
dates. 

Ferhaps a word of warning should be 
given here, a word as to the kind of 
pictures admitted to the household, re- 
membering if they be not really good 
ones, as far as subject is concerned, we 
are but deepening evil impressions by 
allowing the children, not only to look 
at them, but to eenter their attention 
upon them so far as to eut them out and 
paste them. Not all so-called “ picture 
eards,’’ sent out as advertisements, are fit 
for little people, and the Sunday paper— 
in America, at least—frequently offers 
“comic” pictures, in colors, over which 
children are allowed to pore for hours 
and which are in exeerable taste, bad in 
subject, worse in suggestion, low and 
vulgar in tone, and in faet and alto- 
gether, fit only for the fire, which would 
probably turn blue with disgust as it 
shriveled them up. 

[To be Continued] 


Peggy’s Fairy Party 


By C. S. B. 
See Illastration on Page 583 


EGGY and her mamma made 
the pretty things for the 
party. First they wrapped 
some tiny dolls and some 
shiny whistles in white tis- 
sue paper. Then they tied 
very long streamers of nar- 

row orange ribbon to the pareels and 

wrapped the parcels around and around 
with cotton batting until they looked like 

a big round ball with the orange ribbons 

sticking out of the top. 

Next. they covered the big ball with 
orange crepe paper. They glued a fat 
stem made of wire covered with cotton 
batting and wound with green erepe pa- 
per to the top. They eut a door from 


black cardboard and glued it to the side. 
On the front they wired a black eard- 
board seat for a coachman and a seat that 
was longer at the back for the footmen, 
and then they set the big paper pump- 
kin in the center of the big party table 
on top of two black cardboard wheels, 
with the long orange ribbons stretching 
out to the places where the party ehil- 
dren were to sit. 

There was a wonderful pumpkin coach 
all ready and waiting for a Cinderella! 
But where were the horses and the driver 
and the footmen? 

Mamma opened a box of beautiful 
things from a toy shop. There were 
three fat, green frogs. They were only 
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candy boxes, but no one would ever no- 
tice that, so one frog sat on the front seat 
of the pumpkin coach to drive and two 
frogs sat on the back seat to be footmen. 
There were three sleek gray rat candy 
boxes, too, that mamma had found, so 
Peggy harnessed the rats with long or- 
ange ribbon streamers and tied the 
streamers to the frog driver’s legs. He 
looked as if he could hardly hold the 
three frisky steeds. 

Next, there had to be a fairy god- 
mother, of course. She was a candy box, 
too, but no one would have guessed it, 
for she wore a tall hat and Peggy made 
her a scarlet crepe paper skirt and put a 
long wand with a star at the tip end of 
it in her hand. There stood the fairy 
godmother by the coach ready to touch 
the little cinder maid and turn her into a 
beautiful lady. 

Peggy gathered twigs in the orchard 
and she made a great many fairy god- 
mothers just like the real one to stand 
at the party children’s places. This. is 
how she made them: A very straight 
twig was the body. A tiny ball of cotton 
batting covered with brown tissue paper 
was tied to the top of the twig for the 
fairy’s head. The queer, wrinkled face 
was done with chareoal on* the brown 
tissue paper and the fairy godmothers 
were dressed in black erepe paper skirts 
glued to their twig bodies, white ker- 
chiefs and white aprons, red paper capes, 


and tall paper doll hats. Their skirts 
were made very full so they would stand 
alone, and they had little twig arms stuck 
inside their waists, and fringed crepe 
paper hands. 

“Now we must make some pumpkin 
candlesticks,” said mamma. 

Each candlestick had three green card- 
board leaves cut like the leaves in the 
pumpkin patch, and there were green wire 
tendrils fastening the leaves together. On 
top of the leaves was a tiny ice cup 
wound with cotton so that it was round 
and covered with orange crepe paper to 
look like a fat little pumpkin. The cup 
was carefully lined with asbestos paper 
and a candle was set inside. Then there 
was no danger of fire. 

Then mamma put some pretty candy 
boxes shaped like apples and pears and 
pumpkins at each place, and the party 
was ready, all but Cinderella. 

When the candles were lighted for the 
party on Thanksgiving day, there on 
the table, at the door of the coach, stood 
Cinderella! She was a beautiful little 
doll in a white lace dress all stars and 
ribbons and spangles and fluffiness. 

Why, there never was such a Thanks- 
giving party, and when all the lemonade 
was gone and the ice cream was eaten, 
each party child pulled hard at his 
very own orange ribbon. The pumpkin 
coach broke, and out came the tiny dolls 
and the shiny whistles! 


A Mother’s Plea 


By A. M. 


HAVE “diseovered” an article on 

babies that seems to me so excellent 

and so unusual I cannot resist the 
temptation of asking every young mother 
to read it and re-read it until they have 
the thought of it well in their hearts. It 
is “ August Baby Talk,” by Clare Brooks, 
in the August number of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, Page 191. 

In these days when people seem to 
have gone mad on the idea of training 
babies, it is refreshing to find something 
written by a woman who is evidently a 
real mother and who dares do things dif- 
ferently from the trained nurse’s ideas. 


If we could only take the good that the 


hospital nurse teaches us, without going 
to such extremes of “ training,” it would 
certainly be a great advance on old-fash- 
ioned ways. I am sure everyone admits 
that the modern cleanliness, fresh air 
and methodical ways are right and neces- 
sary for baby to have, but when it comes 
to the commands that most trained nurses 
leave with a young mother, of strictly 
following certain rules, regardless of 
baby’s condition of health or natural dis- 
position, then, it seems to me, we are 
forsaking reason and motherly instinct. 
When a woman loves her baby she will 
study his ways and while using the nurse’s 
care in regard to hygiene and cleanliness 
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will find better ways of training his lit- 
tle mind than a nurse’s rigid rules. 

Don’t think, young mother, that all 
babies will have a three-hour nap every 
day, because your nurse told you they 
ought, and that they must be left alone 
to ery it out if they wake before their 
time, for bye and bye they will be dis- 
turbed by teeth coming, or perhaps the 
symptoms of some chronic trouble caus- 
ing pain or discomfort may be very 
slowly developing, and the little one is 
needing the care of a mother’s arms and 
the loving thought of her heart. 

Please, Mr Editor, print this little 
piece, for it is written by one who has 
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the life-long regret of knowing that she 
tried, after she ought to have known bet- 
ter, to “train” her baby into regular 
sleeping habits when he was suffering 
from a trouble that made it impossible 
for him to sleep, and that she disciplined 
him for faults for which he was in no 
wise to blame. He didn’t die, thank God! 
though he came very near it in later 
months, but the thought of the child’s 
suffering, that the mother might at least 
have alleviated, is never absent from her 
mind and the lesson learned will never 
be forgotten. “Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead,” but be sure you are right 
first, oh, mothers! 


Dustless Floor Angles 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


N INNOVATION in house building 
is the use of a “sanitary strip” 
or “sanitary angle” at the place 
where the floor joins against the wooden 
base at the foot of the plastered wall of 
the room. Where there is usually a square 
angle, into which it is diffieult to clean 
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or sweep, this rounding base (obtained 
by putting in an extra piece of wood 
between the floor and the mop board) 
avoids the angle and gives an opportunity 
to keep the room much cleaner than us- 
ual, and with greater ease, as a cloth runs 
along the angle easily and takes up at 
onee whatever dust may be there. 

The addition of this strip must be made 
at the time the house is built, as the floor- 
ing is brought up against it on one 
edge and the bottom of the base or mop 
board sets down on top of it on the other. 
The same purpose cannot be effected with 
a cove moulding added in the angle after 

the floor and base are in 


place, as is shown at x-x in 
the second sketch, this giv- 
ing two angles to clean, 
rather than the one in the 
old-fashioned way of finish- 
ing. Of course, when pains 
are taken to use this sort 
of a strip in the angle, the 
moulding finishing the top of 
the base should be designed 
with equal simplicity to 
keep the junetion of the 
plastered wall and wood 
base cap as clean and free 
from dust as possible. 
Housekeepers who have 
onee benefited by this device 


will never be content in a 
house built in the usual 
Dust loses half its 


way. 


terrors. 
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(This department has been giving mer arly, beginning with the March issue, 1907, and by 


authority of Rev Elwood Worcester, D D 
work conducted at Emmanuel church, Boston. 


Samuel McComb dD, results of the 
Our Emmanuel pamphlet, 10 cents, postpaid ; 


address Happiness and Health, care of this magazine. } 


The Queer One in the House 


By the Reverend Lyman P. Powell 


HERE is in almost every 
house a “queer one.” 
The type is_ perfectly 

fe familiar. The mere men- 
tion of it sends a cloud 
across the brow, and 
puts an ache into the 
heart. Many a home to which this maga- 
zine pays its ever welcome visit is em- 
barrassed, thwarted, saddéned, by the 
queer one in the house—the one impos- 
sible to get on with, the one who never 
learns to get on with herself. 

There are queer ones—and queer ones. 
There are those queer because they 
heartily enjoy the role of queerness, be- 
cause they get from queerness a certain 
satisfaction which they get from nothing 
else. Queerness, they imagine, lends them 
a distinction normal people never have. 
They do not see their queerness as it 
really is—abnormal egotism, intolerable 
conceit, hateful individualism gone to 
seed, the last resort of those who think it 
picturesque to violate the fundamental 
principle of social life that our rights 
leave off where others’ rights begin. 

If only queer ones who speak rudely to 
their neighbor because they pose as those 
who. always speak the truth could under- 
stand that they are as_ uninterestingly 
vulgar as all other ill-bred people, their 
wings of wax would melt too near the 
sun of truth and their inevitable tumble 
earthward would be just as commonplace 
as that of the flamboyant in the penny- 
dreadful. It is high time for those who 
affect queerness to understand that the 
willfully queer are psychical parasites. 

It is not, however, so much of the 
affectedly queer that I would write as of 


the nerve-worn queer whose nerves have 
lost their insulation and who safeguards 
herself, not because she is of necessity 
intrinsically selfish, but because she fears 
the shock of ordinary social contact; and 
also of what we term the psychasthenic 
queer, those in whose mind some strange 
hallucination has lodged or some demor- 
alizing idea has become fixed to disqual- 
ify them for the give and take of life. 

The nerve-worn queer can usually be 
helped by rest cure, work cure or sug- 
gestion reinforced by faith. Get the 
patient’s confidence. By enthusiasm, 
domination and direction, swing her cen- 
ter out of self, relieve her nerves of 
worry and of strain, and give them a 
good chance to get their tone again. I 
have known one neurasthenie queer in 
this way to get practically well of years 
of invalidism in a few brief weeks. The 
psychastheniec queer is more difficult to 
help. 

The queer one in the home, whether 
neurasthenie or psychasthenic, is always 
egoistie even when she is not egotistie. 
Her supreme interest in life is self. Un- 
able to function normally, she keeps her 
eye fixed so constantly upon her symp- 
toms that according to the well-known 
law which determines the relationship be- 
tween the mind and body she manufac- 
tures new symptoms every day or two. 
One of my patients who put her eye in 
this way to unusual strain was constantly 
inquiring of me whether the eye she used 
in watching her own queerness did not 
begin itself to look a little queer. 

None could be more disparaging of her 
than she is herself. She will all but 
quarrel with you if you do not, at her 
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request, accept the low estimate she sets 
upon herself. But she will brook no 
initiative from you. She resents orig- 
inal disparagement from anyone. Raw 
and sore, she sees slights where no slights 
are intended and lacks the sense of humor 
of that good woman who playfully re- 
marked: “I am strictly honest. I never 
pick up things which do not belong to 
me; not even slights.” 

The queer one’s will grows weaker with 
its failure to get proper exercise. Even in 
the smallest matters she cannot come to a 
decision. Before alternative courses, like 
the King in Hamlet, she is ever saying to 
herself : “ I stand in. pause where I should 
first begin, and both neglect.” If today 
she enters on a course of action in high 
feather, tomorrow she will enter on some 
contradictory course in yet higher feather. 
The more you reach out for her with any- 
thing but comfort or approval of her 
dubious ways the further she withdraws 
into the innermost recesses of her morbid 
soul. Argue with her and she weeps. 
Speak the truth, even in love, and Gibral- 
tar is a thing of wax beside her stub- 
bornness. The queer one is always cer- 
tain of one thing—that no ease is like 
hers, no ease so pathetie and so pitiable. 
On the ashheap of self-consciousness she 
cries out to every normal passerby: “ Be- 
hold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow which is done unto me.” 
But there are others in the world whose 
lot is as unfortunate. She is in fact in 
goodly fellowship. Genius in literature 
and life alike has often been a little 
queer—mad “ north-northwest ” at least. 

That Hamlet, a psychasthenie playing 
the madman, did know “a hawk from a 
handsaw,” all the world is glad to testify. 
Paseal, haunted all those years by the 
visual image of a precipice which seemed 
ever to be opening up beside him, left for 
the lasting consolation of the spiritually 
minded his Pensées. Auguste Comte was 
undoubtedly a psychasthenic, and yet 
John Stuart Mill and Frederick Harri- 
son were proud to sit at his feet. Crom- 
well had a vision of a woman of gigantic 
stature standing by his bedside prediect- 
ing that he would one day be the greatest 
man in England, and Lincoln went to his 
assassination with a sense of some impend- 
ing doom; and most of us think better of 
ourselves because they ever lived on earth. 

One can be queer and yet do things 
worth while in literature and life. The 
pity of it is that just because she cannot 
be a Socrates or a Lincoln, the queer one 
is inelined to doubt that she can be any- 


thing at all. She is slow in learning the 
homely philosophy of the squirrel in 
Emerson’s fable of the Mountain and the 
Squirrel. The law of compensations 
seems to her to swing around her isolated 
ease without touching it at all. 

What is to be done to lend a little dig- 
nity to her queerness or to repay her for 
it? Society declines to take the trouble 
to seek any answer. Society puts the 
badge of queerness on her, and then shuts 
her up, shuns her, lies to her, gets on at 
the expense of everything save selfish ease 
with her. 

To those who by reasons of relation- 
ship or friendship acknowledge and 
aceept responsibility, certain obvious sug- 
gestions are in order: 

This first. Avoid all subjectivity in 
dealing with the queer. Be not blinded 
by affection to your all-round duty. Re- 
member that you have a duty to your 
family as a whole as well as to each mem- 
ber of it. The normal in the home have 
rights which for the sake of all must be 
regarded as serupulously as the rights of 
the abnormal. If it is eruel to be incon- 
siderate or unsympathetie with the queer 
one, it is no less eruel, criminally cruel, to 
sacrifice the interests of the children in 
the home to the neeessity of getting on 
with the queer one. Gentle insistence on 
the children’s rights will often bring the 
queer one to at least a temporary whole- 
someness where the slightest intimation of 
the rights of adults will but set her fur- 
ther along the way of queerness. She 
must be very queer indeed who will not 
be convinced that to turn the dining room 
or nursery into a symposium for the dis- 
cussion of personal grievances is to invite 
the searching challenge of the God of 
things as they ought to be: 


“Who has drugged my boy’s cup? 
Who has mixed my boy’s bread? 
Who, with sadness and madness, 
Has turned the man-child’s head?” 


This next. Skillfully direet, without 
her knowing it, the irresistible stream of 
publie opinion upon her queerness; get 
the co-operation of the entire family. 
There is a way to do this without disloy- 
alty to the queer one whom you love. It 
is only those who love most truly that 
ean be most intelligent and expert in its 
expression, 

Get your family doctor’s help. No one 
is likely to be so influential as he in indue- 
ing her to keep physically well by getting 
all the sleep she needs, by eating’ whether 
she has appetite or not, by deep breathing 
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of fresh air and by taking daily exercise 
invariably out-of-doors as well as in. 

Take your minister into your counsel. 
He will be patient, buoyant, cheerful, con- 
fident, in lifting her above her queerness. 

Let some gvod friend outside the home, 
who will understand without the embar- 
rassment of any explanation on your part, 
help you over the hard places now and 
then and relieve you of the strain of con- 
stant comradeship with queerness. 

Sometimes the family, the doctor, the 
minister and the good friend will combine 
with you in making the appeal so often 
powerful with children—that queerness 
and the worry that it brings will ruin 
whatever personal attractiveness the queer 
one may possess. When the queer one 
really discovers, as Darwin pointed out, 
that queerness writes itself upon the 
face in ugly lines and poor complexions 
and scatters silver threads too soon among 
the gold, she will be more likely to take 
notice and on the sly to give you some 
co-operation in the overthrow of all her 
queerness. 

Be sparing with your spoken sympathy. 
Sometimes for her good, even though she 
think you hard and cold, withhold it alto- 
gether. Save her from self-pity. The 


results of that are worse than those of 
queerness. Illustrate in your own char- 
acter the gladness, serenity and whole- 
someness which you would see in her. 

Do the best you can for your queer one, 
but never grieve at the results. Not all 
the queer ones can be cured of queerness. 
There are sometimes mental predispo- 
sitions, moral inheritances, eye strain and 
dental lesions which no psychotherapy, 
given in the home or out, can possibly 
affect. The most that can be done for 
certain types of queerness is to wear off 
their sharpest corners, subdue them to the 
larger adaptations of the home, and make 
them a little less difficult to get on with. 
Even that is almost always worth the ut- 
most price you have to pay for it. The 
friends of Pascal used to wonder why he 
never, saint as he was, quite succeeded in 
shaking off his languor, morbidness and 
valetudinarianism. They ceased, however, 
to wonder, when, at the autopsy, it was 
found, that “ within the skull, beside the 
ventricles of the brain, there were two 
impressions like the mask of a finger in 
wax,” which are never found in any nor- 
mal brain. 

Do your best for your queer one, and 
leave the rest to God. 


Come and Join Our Club 


By the Reverend Samuel McComb, D D 


N a recent work of fiction a distin- 

guished writer describes the effect 

which first experiences of London life 
produced on the mind of her youthful 
hero. “ There was a fierceness about this 
city life that appalled the country lad 
fresh from the brotherliness of a small 
town. The continually changing faces of 
millions to whom he was nothing, the hard 
self-centeredness of everyone, gave him, 
at first, a sense of the black loneliness 
that pierces to the very marrow of the 
spirit. For a time it was even a relief 
to nod familiarly to an omnibus driver, 
to recognize a cabman, or a policeman on 
his beat, to know that for a second at 
least he had emerged in somebody’s mind 
as an individuality.” 

It is pathetie to reflect how in. tens of 
thousands of cases this imaginative pic- 
ture is translated into somber reality. 
For to be lonely one does not need to be 


alone. Whenever you feel yourself so 
different from those about you that you 
dare not speak out your inmost thoughts 
because people will not comprehend them 
or sympathize with them, then are you 
really alone. 

Nowhere have I felt the truth of this 
so much as in the crowded streets of a 
foreign city. Amid merry laughter and 
friendly greetings and the hum of unin- 
telligible voices I felt a sense of profound 
loneliness and longed for home with its 
dear customs and familiar ways. 

This experience is not individual but 
typical. There are many persons who 
from one cause or another are compelled 
to drink from the bitter chalice of a 
lonely life. Perhaps it is because they 
have outlived their kindred and are foreed 
to walk eompanionless to the end; per- 
haps it is beeause loss of fortune or 
social position has seattered pleasant 
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friendships to the winds; perhaps it is 
because they have thoughts too deep and 
ambitious, too sacred for the uncompre- 
hending spirit of their immediate rela- 
tives or neighbors. Yet these people long 
to open up intercourse with their fellow- 
creatures, to realize the touch of human 
sympathy, to feel that they are understood, 
even though it be by a stranger. 

One of the greatest of living psycholo- 
gists tells us that certain types of nervous 
disorders are produced by what he calls 
“strangulated emotions.” By this he 
means, in simpler language, that much 
nervous suffering is brought on by sup- 
pressed feelings, thoughts, aspirations. 
These things of the inner life demand 
outward expression, and if they fail to 
find such expression, forced back upon 
themselves, they ravage and ruin the nerv- 
ous system, giving rise to all sorts of 
abnormal disturbanees. But we can see 
that loneliness can work much moral mis- 
chief to the individual even though it 
stop short of nervous disease. For one 
thing, it means an immense moral and 
social waste. Great forces capable of 
working untold blessing are left unutil- 
ized. The inspiration and uplift which 
one mind is able to impart to another 
never come to the birth. - 

Why, then, should we not have a Club 
for the Lonely? Every interest, social, 


political, theoretical, industrial, has its 
associations. Why should the Lonely not 
have their association, where gloom may 
be dispelled, a sense of brotherhood. eul- 
tivated and life made happier, more eon- 
tented, and more useful? 

Goop HovuseKEEPING, which is always 
on the lookout for new lines of social 
service, has placed its machinery at the 
disposal of this idea and is going to 
translate the idea into fact. Who are 
eligible for membership in this club? 
The only qualification needed is a sense 
of loneliness and a desire to overcome it. 
Frivolous persons, philanderers, without 
any serious purpose, smug and self-sat- 
isfied persons are, of course, excluded. 

Are you lonely? If so, are you deter- 
mined to break through your prison bars 
and mingle with your fellow-creatures? 
Then come and join our club. Here you 
will find a hearty weleome, a genial smile, 
pleasant intereourse—here you may pour 
forth your best thoughts and noblest 
feelings, knowing that they are sure to 
waken an echo in some kindred spirit. 
Henceforth you need not be lonely. Hun- 
dreds and thousands are awaiting your 
fellowship. Write at onee to the director 
of the elub, abandon the ranks of the 
lonely and join the friends and helpers 
of humanity. 


Our Club for the Lonely: A Plan 


UR.Club for the Lonely, suggested 

in the first place by Rev Dr Me- 

Comb of Emmanuel church, and 

urged by him this month in the fore- 

going plea—how shall we make it a living 
reality, soon? 

Let us, before deseribing our plan, set 
forth clearly our interpretation of the 
word “lonely” in the title of this pro- 
posed organization. 

The lonely, as Dr MeComb assured the 
Editor in our preliminary diseussion of 
the club, are by no means confined to 
persons dwelling alone, or in remote 
places, nor to the bedridden or crippled, 
nor to those living away from their fam- 
ilies and kin in the cities. 

There is many a lonely heart in the 
midst of family and friends and wealth. 
The grandest mansion may shelter the 
loneliest soul in the whole city. There 
are women in number beyond reckoning 


to whom matrimony—motherhood, even— 
has not brought intellectual or spiritual 
companionship. There are men whose oc- 
eupations and social opportunities by no 
means give adequate play to their intel- 
lectual activities. 

“ Everybody is lonely,” said a brilliant 
woman, onee, to the Editor; the speaker 
was handsome, popular, riding on a wave 
of suecess, the friend of many distin- 
guished persons, yet her heart hunger was 
not satisfied, she was in some ways alone 
in the world—her very brillianey rendered 
heart-to-heart companionship more dif- 
ficult. 

We would put the widest interpreta- 
tion, in our club, upon “lonely.” This 
is the desire of Rev Dr McComb, born of 
his wonderful experience as associate 
with Rev Dr Elwood Woreester in the 
great work of Emmanuel chureh, of which 
Boston is the headquarters, but of which 
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the English-speaking world is the field. 
He is finding lonely people all the time, 
in unexpected places. 


The First Step 

Now, how to bring the lonely together. 
The most direct way seems to be to pro- 
vide them with correspondents—persons 
whose interests, sympathies, tastes, or 
resources, or all combined, seem to offer 
a helpful and inspiring interchange in 
the form of letters. 

The correspondents should, as a rule, 
we believe, be rather widely separated 
geographically. They should be assured 
of complete anonymity, at least for a 
time, and perhaps permanently, the let- 
ters being sent to the club headquarters, 
signed with their respective membership 
numbers, and forwarded thence to their 
destinations, 

To this end we offer our readers—one 
and all, whether subseribers or not— 
membership in what we may term Letter 
Cireles. For an annual membership fee 
(collected merely in order to pay the 
salary of a secretary or director whose 
time shall be given to the work, and for 
stationery, postage and incidental running 
expenses) any reader may join a cirele of 
five persons, scattered throughout our 
continent, the circle to have its own mem- 
bers and each member thereof her or his 
personal designation; Mrs Brown, for 
example, being No A in Letter Cirele No 
To the members of each Letter Circle 
will be furnished a membership ecard 
bearing, by numbers, a brief description 
of the various members, without their 
names and addresses. For instanee, Mrs 
Brown, who is No C of Letter Circle 
No 29, will receive a membership card 
giving by number, not only a very brief 
description of herself, her special interests 
and aspirations, and the section of coun- 
try in which she lives, but similar de- 
seriptions of the other four members. 

Then, to make a beginning, No A of 
Circle No 29 may start a round robin let- 
ter, requesting that No B add a letter and 
send the two to No C, and so on. In 
this way, after the letters have been 
around once and carefully read, No E 
may want to conduct a special corre- 
spondence with No B, No A with No D, 
and so on. Or the round robin may be 
preferred in some circles, permanently. 

A member, in order to retain member- 
ship, must not allow more than three 
weeks to elapse before answering a letter 
or writing to someone in accordance with 
the arrangement decided upon in the in- 


dividual cirele. Failure to write as often 
as that, without adequate excuse, may be 
reported to the director and membership 
may be forfeited. 

If a member finds no congenial spirit 
in the Letter Cirele to which he or she 
is assigned, she may apply for admission 
to a new cirele, then in process of forma- 
tion. 

Members must pay their own postage. 
Each letter must be inclosed in two en- 
velopes, the outer one addressed to the 
director of the elub, the inner one 
(sealed) addressed by number to the 
Letter Circle and individual member de- 
sired and bearing a postage stamp. All 
letters properly addressed and bearing 
stamp will be forwarded by the director 
in accordance with the addresses on the 
elub roster. 

Letter Circles which choose the round 
robin method should choose a secretary or 
treasurer of their own and have the cost 
of postage equalized through that officer. 

In the event of a person entering a 
cirele using his or her membership to 
inflict hobbies or selfish schemes upon 
fellow-members, complaint should be 
made to the director of the club, and if 
two of this person’s fellow-members in 
that Letter Cirele sustain the aceusation, 
= person will be dropped from the 
club. 

The annual dues shall be one dollar. 
In the event of a considerable member- 
ship, this will pay the salary of a direc- 
tor and the incidental expenses. The Club 
for the Lonely must be made self-sup- 
porting, or it will be dissolved. The head- 
quarters of the club will be at the office 
of the director in the Goop HouseKkerep- 
ING building, Springfield, Mass. 

Applicants for membership, in order to 
be so classified as to enable the director 
to form congenial circles, must answer a 
few general questions, the answers to be 
kept entirely confidential by the director. 
The answers must cover the following 
points: 

1. Sex. 2. Age. 3. Whether mar- 
ried or single. 4. Personal interests and 
aspirations, the character of friends or 
correspondents desired. If especially in- 
terested in some one theme or field of 
thought, this should be stated, as others 
may be found with the same predilection. 

All correspondence between members 
of the Letter Cireles is to be anonymous, 
unless the writers choose to disclose their 
identity, one to another. 

All correspondence should be addressed, 
Director Club for the Lonely, Goop 
HovsekeEePinG, Springfield, Mass. 
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A Bit of Japan in Candle Shades 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


[See Illustrations on Pages 562-563] 


OVEL effects in candle 
shades may be produced 
by combining _ stencil 
patterns eut from white 
drawing paper’ with 
Japanin or Japanese 
transparent paper. The 
latter may be obtained at a wholesale 
paper house, or at various kindergarten 
supply stores. It comes in a fascinating 
variety of beautiful colors, shades and 
tints, and often when a certain tone is 
desired colors may be laid one upon the 
other and the effect produced. In a min- 
iature way this work is like stained glass. 

Buy a candle shade lining with silk 
fringe at any department store. Rip 
the seam and lay on the white drawing 
paper for a pattern. Draw around it 
with a pencil, then decide on the design, 
simple or intricate, as you please. This 
is first drawn with a pencil and then 
given a broad outline with water-color 
paint in some neutral tint, preferably a 
dark grayish green. If bands are de- 
sired at the top and bottom put on a 
smooth wash of the color chosen. Now 
comes the time when a small pair of 
sharply pointed scissors are most neces- 
sary, for the inside of all the flowers and 
leaves must be cut out, leaving only a 
skeleton of veins, stamens and _ pistils. 
The slender stems are simply painted 
with green paint, as they are too tiny to 
be executed in any other form. The 
centers of the flowers are also painted 
—yellow, with a touch of dark brown or 
green. After eutting away the inside of 
the flowers and leaves place the stencil 
pattern upon the Japanese paper chosen 
and draw around one flower or leaf; take, 
for instance, the cornflower pattern in 
Figure 2. Fold the piece of transparent 
paper into eight thicknesses, leaving the 
penciled form on top, as they are all 
alike; eut eight at once, quite a little out- 
side the pattern. 

Now we come to the pasting of the 
transparent flowers and leaves on the 
under side of the shade. Gum traga- 
eanth and a flatiron are indispensable at 
this stage of the work. The gum is pure 
white, so that the flowers and leaves of 
the Japanin may be covered with it with- 


out hurting the surface of the paper in 
any way. Much pressing with the flat- 
iron is necessary and insures success. 
Use a stronger glue to paste the shade 
together and the work is done. The fin- 
ished shade may be used with or without 
a lining, but the little silk fringe on a 
store-made lining adds greatly to its 
glory. 

One of the simplest shades is shown in 
Figure 1, as the green transparent paper 
behind the stencil patterns is all in one 
piece. The clover leaves are painted with 
greenish yellow centers and there are dull 
green bands at the top and bottom. A 
similar design has pink transparent paper 
behind the stencil patterns and the rosy 
garlands outlined in pink, with little 
Frenchy blue bows. The leaves and stems 
are painted a dull green and not cut out, 
as they are too small. The background 
of pink Japanin makes the roses and 
bowknots glow with a lovely rosy light, 
which can be made more intense with a 
pink lining. 

A pale green conventional cornflower 
design with darker green leaves is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. Both flowers and 
leaves may be cut out in this case, as the 
leaves are large enough, and the trans- 
parent paper pasted on the under side. 
The stems are outlined in water color and 
a dull green band placed at the top. 

A purple and yellow pansy is repeated 
to form a border in Figure 4. The stems 
and band at the top are green. The 
leaves are of dark green Japanin, while 
the purple flowers have three yellow pet- 
als and two purple ones. 

The most elaborate of the designs is 
Figure 3. The whole pattern is a sten- 
cil with the exception of the intertwined 
stems at the top of the shade; these are 
simply painted and the white water-color 
paper is left as background. Each grape 
in its bunch is cut out, but the purple 
Japanin behind is in one piece. The 
leaves are dark green. In this shade the 
transparent paper is touched up with 
paint, just a shadow of grayish green to 
make each grape grow round and luscious, 
and the leaves look almost real. The 
lattice is dull green. This shade is espe- 
cially dainty over a white lining. 
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How to Stencil 


By Winifred Wilson 


Handicraft Editor of Good Housekeeping 


UCCESS in steneiling, as in 
most things, depends upon 
the attention given details. 
The stencil must be acecu- 
rately cut after a good de- 
sign, the brushes be of the 
proper length and stiffness, 
the material to be stenciled of interesting 
but not conspicuous weave and neutral 
rather than positive in tone, the colors 
earefully chosen and applied. 

Both dyes and tube oil pairts are used 
for stenciling. The first come already 
prepared in bottles of varying sizes, but 
the paints must be thinned to the consist- 
ency of thin cream with turpentine or 
benzine before they can be used. The 
most économical use of dye or paint is 
to have at hand a number of vessels— 
sauce dishes, bowls or old teacups will 
answer—and to distribute the colors in 
such quantities as will be needed, reserv- 
ing a brush for each. This is also a 
safeguard against such accidents as over- 
tilting a bottle or dipping the brush into 
the wrong color. 

Should there be any color left after the 
work is done it may be allowed to dry, 
and when again needed thinned with al- 
cohol or water, if dye, or benzine or 
turpentine, if paint. It is not well to 
return any left-over color to the fresh 
supply, as exposure to the air and the 
particles of lint transferred from the 
stenciled material by the brush will have 
changed the color sufficiently to make 
a mixture undesirable. 

The best brushes have short, stiff bris- 
tles, and where regular stenciling brushes 
are not to be had, ordinary paint brushes 
may have their bristles eut squarely off 
to a length of about three-fourths of an 
ineh and made to do very satisfactory 
work. 


Most leather, canvas, homespun, bur- 
lap, denim, crash and pongee silk stencil 
satisfactorily, yet once in a while a piece 
is found which resists the color or blots 
in spite of every precaution. For this 
reason it is wisest always to make trial 
with a sample. This warning is espe- 
cially applicable to leather, which, in ad- 
dition to being one of the most expensive 
materials used in household decoration, 
acquires in the tanning and dyeing, prop- 
erties which make it exceedingly unde- 
pendable where the application of color 
is concerned. 

Hand-woven crashes of the natural 
color at from fifteen to twenty cents a 
yard are especially suited for curtains, 
pillow, couch and table covers, and all 
such articles as are to have hard wear. 
They come in narrow widths, but several 
strips may be sewn together in some fan- 
ciful manner and any size of article con- 
structed. Moss canvas is another mate- 
rial of neutral tone and small price which 
wears well. Monk’s cloth is more expen- 
sive—a dollar and a quarter a yard—but 
is so charming in color and texture and 
responds so beautifully to dye or paint 
that the price is hardly regretted. Cotton, 
madras, serim, cheesecloth and eross- 
bar muslin are especially lovely when 
stenciled, but they give no rock-bound 
promise where washing is concerned. 
Pongee silk has a tendeney to blur the 
colors if extra eare is not taken, and for 
that reason is not to be recommended to 
a beginner, although it yields excellent 
results in experienced hands, The same 
is true of velveteen. 

Delieate fabries, such as chiffon, china 
silk or mull, may be stenciled if a little 
gum arabie is dissolved in the dye and 
the material is stretched tight over blot- 
ting paper while being worked. Oil 
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paints require no gum arabic, but they 
give a heavy appearance not in keeping 
with thin materials. 

Preparatory to stenciling, a tabletop or 
drawing board is covered with white biot- 
ting paper and the material to be sten- 
ciled laid smoothly over it and tacked 
with thumb tacks to keep it from slip- 
ping. The stencil is then placed in posi- 
tion and secured by pins driven in verti- 
cally with a hammer. Pins are better 
than tacks for this purpose, as they leave 
smaller holes and offer less opportunity 
for the color to seep through in unex- 
pected places. 

The brush is dipped into the paint or 
dye, pressed nearly dry against the side 
of the eup and then rubbed vigorously 
back and forth in the openings of the 
stencil to transfer the color from the 
bristles to the material. The best sten- 
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ciling—best in effect and wearing qual- 
ity—is that done with little color well 
incorporated into the material by hard 
rubbing. 

When the painting is finished and dry, 
a hard pressing with a hot iron under 
several thicknesses of slightly damp 
cloths will add to the appearance of the 
work as well as help to “ fix” the color. 

Following these directions there is no 
reason why any woman of ordinary skill 
with her hands should not accomplish 
some very effective stenciling. An ama- 
teur can hardly expect to equal the fin- 
ished work of those who have spent years - 
in the study of drawing, design and color, 
but a careful observance of the mechani- 
eal details and taste in the selection of 
design and color are bound to produce 
good results well worthy of achieving 
and a step toward complete success. 


Original Stencil Designs 


N THE four pages following are 
original designs for stencil work in 
its wide variety, made expressly for 

the readers of this magazine by Miss Wini- 
fred Wilson of our Handicraft Depart- 
ment. These are printed in the original 
colors in order to give those who are not 
familiar with this eraft an idea how the 
designs will look when properly carried 
out; the experienced stencil worker ean 
see and judge the finished design, in its 
colors, in the simple massing of black and 
white of ordinary printing. 

The reader understands, of course, that 
the designs, as here printed, ate greatly 
reduced in size from the originals. The 
portiere pattern, for example, on the 
last of the four pages, is six feet long 
in the stencil. It is to be borne in 
mind, also, that the purposes suggested 
under the illustrations are not the only 
possible ones. These designs, rightly 
adapted, are good for leather work, ecloth- 
ing, wall decoration, wood staining and 
what not. 

The small designs for which no uses 
are suggested are “ spots ” or units, which 
may be employed singly to supplement 
other patterns or in rows for borders, in 
groups, corner arrangements and so on. 


Plain instructions for applying and 
matching the colors will be found printed 
on each stencil, a new departure which 
cannot fail to be appreciated. 

Our Handicraft Department is pre- 
pared to cut stencils to order at mod- 
erate prices, from original designs fur- 
nished by those who have patterns of 
their own, but do not know how to eut 
the stencils. 

A practical stenciling outfit can be 
furnished, consisting of four stencil 
brushes, four tubes of colors and a 
handy turpentine can, postpaid for $1. 
Four colors—green, yellow, blue and 
crimson lake—will be found sufficient 
for the majority of designs, as many 
shadings can be produced from each and 
their combinations. An old plate or small 
window pane makes an excellent paiette, 
or mixing surface, being readily cleaned, 
and may be used repeatedly for any color. 

The prices quoted under the designs 
are for the cut stencils, ready for use, 
and not for patterns. Address all orders 
to the Handicraft Department, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. Never 
send cash; send money order or check, 
payable to the Phelps Publishing Co. 
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Designs for Stencil Work 


By Winifred Wilson 


on 
4 A 
8 No 206. Butterfly design for centerpiece. Price of cut 
stencil, ready for use, cents 
Cc 8 lulip. 
il, 20 cents 


No 209. A diguified motif for table cover or portiere. Cut stencil, 50 cents 
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cents 


No 213. Picture frame. Cut stencil, 


No 214. Thistle design for pillow or square 


centerpiece. Cut stencil, 50 cents 
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No 215. 


Tulip pattern for sideboard scarf. Cut stencil, 30 cents 


No 216. 


Iris design for thin curtains. 


Cut stencil, 20 cents 
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No 210. Nasturtium design for lon¢ curtain. No 211. Bureau runner. Cut stencil, 
Cut stencil, 75 cents 5 cents 


E 


No 221. Cut - No 222. -Cut 
stencil, 20 cents - stenci}, 20 cents 


No 212. Design for-nursery walls and curtains. 
Sut stencil, 75 cents 
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Model Residence ‘Towns 


Boulder: A Progressive Mountain Town 
By Cora Curtis Long 


[Fifth in our series of Model Residence Towns. 


Pasadena, California, wos described in our January 


issue; Richmoud, Indiana, in March; Wellesley, Massachusetts, in May; Augusta, Georgia, in september 


» N a broad tableland at 
* the base of the Rockies, 
our beautiful Colorado 
town unites the wealth of 
the mountains with the 
riches of the plains. To 
the west, so close that a 
few of the houses seem almost to cling 
to their abrupt sides, the foothills rise 
with stupendous strides toward the great 
range of perpetually snow-capped peaks; 
to the east stretches the vast level of the 
plain, broken here and there by shim- 
mering lakes, everywhere in its vari- 
colored offering of fruits, grains and 
vegetables attesting to the wonderful pro- 
duetivity of its soil. The mountains fur- 
nish a plentiful supply of water, which 
is distributed over the valley by means 
of a splendid irrigation system, thus 
making crop failure a thing unknown 


here. 
Boulder possesses all the advantages 


of a mountain town and is without the 
disadvantages. With a population of 
about 12,000 it has three railroads, be- 
sides an excellent electric interurban serv- 
ice with Denver, twenty-nine miles to the 
southeast. Its own electric street car 
system connects the most important parts 
of the place. 

Almost purely’ residential, it is the 
home of a high class of citizens. There 
is no slum problem to be solved, no 
smoke nuisance to be settled. And yet, 
unlike so many residence towns, Boulder 
offers a home to the man who must labor 
with his hands. Reeent rapid growth 
has caused the carpenter, the painter, the 
brick and stone mason to be in demand. 
Close about the town there is much fruit 
growing, much vegetable gardening, many 
poultry farms. Any of these offer a 
comfortable maintenance to the man who 
works scientifically and earnestly. The 
mines and quarries, both in mountain 


A clear mountain stream flows at the very doors of some of the best residences 
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and valley, supply additional means of 
support. 

The natural resources which Boulder 
has at command are almost unbelievable 
to the stranger. The plain is rich, not 
only agriculturally and horticulturally, 
but abounds in mineral wealth as well. 
Fine building stone, good coal, high- 
grade oil and natural gas are all abun- 
dant. Clay for making brick and stone 
for cement also occur. Stone is a mate- 
rial considerably in evidence in the build- 
ings and the supply is practically 
inexhaustible. The oil fields are being 
rapidly developed, the large daily output 


of oil being of excellent grade. Gold, 


silver, tungsten, zine, lead and copper 
form a very material part of our natural 
wealth. Gold, silver and tungsten are 
especially prevalent, the mountain lands 
about Boulder being the greatest tungsten- 
producing region in the world. 

From the mountains comes an unim- 
peachable supply of drinking water. To 
them, too, we look for water power. The 
restless, dashing waters of Boulder creek 
are now being harnessed to run one of 


- the largest electrie power plants in the 


United States. 

Surely the healthful, energizing atmos- 
phere must be looked upon as a resource. 
With its 326 days of sunshine, cool sum- 
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mers and mild winters, it seldom fails to 
meet the needs of any who come. The 
withering heat of lower altitudes is a 
thing unknown here. Even during the 
warmest part of the year the nights are 
invariably cool and restful. The zero 
point is reached but a few times during 
the winter; people can very comfortably 
live in tents the year through. 

Boulder is a veritable bower of ver- 
dure during the summer months. This 
enhancement of her natural charms the 
town owes to the good taste of the in- 
habitants and to the eternal vigilance of 
the tree commissioner. Careful inspec- 
tion is maintained that no infected trees 
be brought into the district to menace the 
safety of existing tree life. A sharp 
watch is kept and attacks of plant pests 
are checked in their ineipiency. Boul- 
der has 2000 acres of publie parks. The 
largest of these is a government grant 
of 1600 acres of natural mountain park. 
The foothills are well timbered with con- 
ifers which are practically free from the 
ravages of insect life. 

Rainbow and mountain trout and other 
fish add much to the pleasure of an ex- 
cursion, and the hunter finds sport 
a-plenty. Bear, deer, coyote and the lynx, 
or bobeat, are among our mountain den- 
izens, as well as various sorts of game 
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One of Boulder’s handsome hotels 
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birds. The town itself, with its protec- 
tive ordinances, is a veritable Mecea for 
song birds. 

Boulder has solved the constant prob- 
lem of pure water in a unique manner. 
Five thousand feet above the city and 
twenty miles to the west in the heart of 
the snowy range stand the bases of those 
rugged mountains known as the Arapa- 
hoe peaks. High along their sides and 
reaching almost to their pinnacles lies 
the Arapahoe glacier, the only true gla- 
cier in the state. Almost two hundred 
acres of solid ice it is, torn here and 
there in deep crevasses, moving down- 
ward at the rate of seventeen to twenty- 
seven feet yearly. At the foot of the 
Arapahoe peaks and fed by this glacier 
extends a chain of lakes comprising two 
hundred and fifty acres of clear, cool 
water, high above all sources of pollu- 
tion or contamination. The entire water- 
shed, with the lakes themselves, is the 
property of the city. The water is con- 
dueted to the town by a steel pipe line, 
not long since completed, at a cost of 
$200,000. A recent examination of this 
water by a Chicago chemist shows it 
99.996 pure. 

Milk and eream are obtained from a 
number of dairy farms not far from the 
city. These are under the supervision 
of a dairy commissioner, whose duty it 
is to inspect earefully all dairies and 
dairy products. The city ordinance pro- 


vides for frequent testing of the herds. 
The dairy appliances are modern and 
sanitary. Milk distributors are licensed, 
the uumber of the permit being placed 
on every wagon. Certified milk is sold 
at about seven cents a quart. Besides 
the watehful serutiny of the specially 
commissioned authorities, there is also 
frequent examination of the products of 
the various dairies at the chemical labo- 
ratory of the state university. Thus, a 
safe and satisfactory milk supply at 
reasonable prices has been secured for 
the entire population. 

The matter of garbage is under the 
supervision of the city, teams being em- 
ployed for its daily removal. The sew- 
erage accommodations have of late years 
been only partially complete because of 
the rapid extension of the town on all 
sides. These are being greatly enlarged 
and extended during the present year. 
As rapidly as the sewer lines are com- 
pleted sewerage connection is enforced. 
When the plans now under way are 
finished Boulder will have a highly efti- 
cient, modern drainage system. 

Small wonder is it that the town has 
acquired an enviable reputation as a 
health center. To this place come the 
ill and exhausted, to breathe in health 
and strength with the ozone-laden, pine- 
scented air. During the past year the 
total number of deaths of residents of 
the city was only 138, and this in spite 


Snow-capped peaks tower above the broad tableland on which Boulder is built 
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of the fact that many health-seekers are 
too exhausted when they come to hope 
for anything except a respite more or 
less prolonged. 

With a well-equipped, well-organized, 
paid fire department, three fire stations 
in different parts of the town, and an 
abundant supply of water under high 
pressure a fire seldom reaches the point 
of destructiveness. 

Saloons were voted out two years ago, 
and the integrity and acumen of the ad- 
ministration have been such that we have 
a prohibition which prohibits the sale 
of intoxicants. Consequently we have no 
disorderly element and our police foree 
is small, one chief and four patrolmen 
being found adequate. 

Exceptional educational advantages are 
offered here. The public school manage- 
ment is healthfully progressive and wide 
awake. At present we have nine fine 
stone and brick school buildings, with 
over fifty teachers, and are building on 
an average one school building every two 
years. 

Boulder is fitly named the Athens of 
Colorado, for it is the home of the state 
preparatory school and of the state uni- 
versity. The fact that these two large 
institutions are here has a determining 
influence on the character of our com- 
munity. The public has not been slow 
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to recognize the advantages obtainable, 
and every year families from all parts 
of the United States make this place their 
home, that their children may profit by 
the educational facilities so uniformly 
and exceptionally good, from the lowest 
grades of the public school up to and 
through the graduate department of the 
university. 

The Boulder-Carnegie library and the 
large library of the state university are 
counted not the least of Boulder’s attrac- 
tions by many of her citizens. The Texas- 
Colorado Chautauqua grounds lie to 
the south on an ascending slope which 
gradually rises several hundred feet, then 
falls away quickly into a pine-timbered, 
vine-grown glen. Here thousands come 
yearly to rejuvenate, physically and men- 
tally. From May till October the ecot- 
tages are well filled with tourists from all 
states in the Union, while during the 
Chautauqua proper, which begins July 
4 and lasts six weeks, the white-tented 
city which springs up evidences the pop- 
ularity of the program. 

Boulder has eleven churches and a 
new $40,000 Y M C A building. In 
the southeastern part of the town is 
the university hospital. The Place san- 
itarium is near the center, while the 
grounds of the Colorado sanitarium lie 
toward the northwestern edge, almost 


A characteristic view in this progressive town 
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A KIMONO OF 


under the shadow of Mount Sanitas. 

The tasteful, well-kept houses, smooth 
lawns and clean streets, with their spar- 
kling mountain water coursing along 
through stone gutters, have not failed 
to influence for the better the lives of 
the residents nor to add to the pleasure 
of our sojourners. Professor Richard 
Moulton of the University of Chicago 
says: “I do not know that I have ever 
seen so much good taste in the arehi- 
tecture of private dwelling houses in any 
single place.” 
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With an excellent grade of coal at 
about four dollars per ton, delivered, and 
a correspondingly cheap supply of nat- 
ural gas, the question of heating is by 
no means a terrifying one, especially 
when one considers that the townsman 
often eats his New Year’s dinner out-of- 
doors, so summerlike are many of the 
winter days. Food supplies average 
about the same in price as in the Mis- 
sissippi valley region. Clothing may be 
secured at correspondingly reasonable 
rates. 


A Kimono of White Dimity 


The kimono pictured here is very sim- 
ple, but extremely useful. It is made of 
white dimity embroidered in shades of 
rose pink, with wide pink ribbon trim- 
mings. The ribbon is laced through 
worked slashes about the neck, and tied 
at the front in a bow with long ends. 
The sleeves are caught together with a 
bow of ribbon, as pictured in the photo- 
graph. The great advantage of this lit- 
tle sack is that it may be laundered any 
number of times, yet always looks exceed- 
ingly dainty. If a substitute for the 
buttonhole edge is desired, a binding of 
narrow wash ribbon may be used, or a 
plain hem, trimmed with a narrow edge 
of laee. 

There are often times when one wishes 


to comb the hair without changing the 
dress, and then this little kimono may be 
used to advantage, since it can be slipped 
on easily over a dress waist, and the 
loose sleeves do not interfere with the 
free motion ef the arms. 

If anyone desires a warmer wrap, 
the layette flannel may be employed 
instead of dimity. This also will launder 
nicely, and is very pretty for embroid- 
ering. 

A perforated pattern of this kimono 
costs fifty cents The kimono itself, 
stamped on sheer white dimity, costs one 
dollar. The stamping material is ten cents 
extra. Address Harriet Webb, Embroid- 
ery Department, Goop HouseKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


An easily made kimono 
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Figure 1. Candle shade with clover design. The clover centers are yellow; the 
bands a dull green 


Figure 2, A pale green conventional cornflower with darker green leaves 
_ See article on Page 560 
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Figure 3. The purple grape and lattice design makes a beautiful shade 


Figure 4. A border of purple pansies with yellow centers 
See article on Page 550 
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Gardening Without Soil 


By S. Leonard Bastin 


HERE is no difficulty in arranging 
T a garden composed of plants which 
do not require any soil for their 
culture. Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting subjects for the garden without 
soil is the sprouting carrot stump. For 
this purpose any old roots will do well, 
and all that is necessary for 
their preparation is to eut 
them off cleanly about three 
inches from the top. With 
a blunt knife scoop out the 
inside of the stump, leaving 
a good shell all round. Then 
bore four holes through the 
piece of carrot, so that two 
lengths of string may be 
threaded through, and_ the 
stump suspended head down- 
ward. Now hang all the pre- 
pared earrots in a light posi- 
tion, and fill up each recep- 
tacle with water. All that 
will now be needed is to 
keep each stump supplied 
with water, and if the illu- 
mination comes from a side 
position, turn earrots 
round every few days. Quite 
soon the old stumps will be- 
gin to send out shoots, and 


in a week or so every one «ill be a mass 
of beautiful, feathery ‘oliage. If these 
are not allowed to flag for want of water, 
they will continue in a growing state for 
a long time. 

Many kinds of seeds may be grown 
as subjects for the garden without soil, 


Mustard ing luxuri- 


antly in a sponge 


and will always de- 
light the eye by their 
fresh green appear- 
ance. Mustard, for 
instance, will ger- 
minate and flourish 
quite a long time on 
a piece of flannel 
which is kept in a 
moist condition. 
More original effects 
may be secured by 
sprinkling the seed 
on a_ good - sized 
sponge, as shown in 
an accompanying il- 
lustration. The man- 
ner of procedure 
entails very little 
trouble. In the first 


Old carrot stumps becoming things of beauty 


place the sponge 
should well 
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in a few minutes; 
this is hardly cor- 
rect, but it is a 
fact that in a few 
hours the dry spec- 
imens_ will have 
opened out into 
brilliant green 
moss. The plants 
may now be placed 
in a shallow pan 


which has a little 
water in the bot- 
tom. As long as 


they require to be 
kept in a_ moist 
state they will eon- 
tinue to grow, and 
will not lose their 
bright greenness. 
As soon as_ the 
specimens show 


Resurrection plants putting forth brilliant green foliage 


cleansed, and when in a moist condition 
placed on the top of a tumbler or an old 
jar. Now sow the seed fairly thickly, tak- 
ing eare that it is evenly distributed over 
the surface of the sponge. If it is 
desired to germinate the seed quickly, the 
sown sponge should be placed in a dark 
cupboard, where the temperature is well 
maintained. In a period varying from 
one to three days it will be found that the 
seed cases have burst open, revealing the 
little plants. Now is the time to bring 
the whole thing out into the full light, 
when the seedlings will rapidly develop. 
Constant attention will be necessary to 
see that the sponge does not get dry, or 
the delicate foliage will speedily shrivel 
up. With care the mustard plants could 
be made to last for several weeks, at the 
end of which time the sponge may be 
freed from the old seedlings, and a fresh 
sowing be made. 

Many of those interesting specimens, 
popularly known as resurrection plants, 
have been brought from the deserts of 
Mexico. ‘These are ideal subjects for the 
garden without soil, and no collection 
would be complete without one or two 
examples. As purchased at the florist’s 
store they will be in a dry and withered 
state, which is anything but promising. 
It is a simple matter, however, to revive 
them. All that is necessary is to obtain 
a large bowl of fresh water, slightly 
warm, if possible, and immerse the speci- 
mens in the liquid. Tt is often stated 
that the resurrection plants will expand 


signs of turning 
brown it will be 
necessary to allow 
them to pass into a resting condition; 
this simply means letting them dry quite 
off again. After an interval, however, 
the resurrection plants may be soaked 
out again, and these processes can be 
continued almost indefinitely. 

The management of a garden without 
soil involves only the smallest amount 
of labor. The first consideration is to 
see that the specimens do not flag at all 
for want of water, daily attention being 
necessary. For this purpose there is 
nothing better than a small water pot, 
with a fine sprinkler, which would not 
beat down the delicate seedlings. Prob- 
ably the greatest enemy of the indoor 
garden is the dust which is always pres- 
ent in our houses, no matter how careful 
we may be. If this has accumulated on 
plants, it may well be removed, with the 
help of a soft sponge, slightly moistened. 


Boston Ivy From Sreep.—The Boston 
ivy, or Ampelopsis tricuspidata, ean be 
grown from seed as easily as a tomato 
plant. An excellent way to have vigorous 
young plants to set out-of-doors in the 
spring is to start the seed in the window 
garden in autumn or early winter, keep- 
ing the plants growing vigorously in small 
pots until it is time to put them in their 
permanent situation in spring. The grow- 
ing of these seedlings will add to the 
interest of the window garden, and will 
furnish an abundance of plants for beau- 
tifying the home. C. M. W. 
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No 101. Colored coronation braid on natural-colored linen 


"Tween-Meal Centerpieces 
By M. Alison Muir 


While the effect procured by the com- 
bination of rich coloring is, of course, not 
reproduced, yet the general beauty of 
these between-meal centerpieces may be 
seen, as well as the detail of the design. 

No 100 is worked in Wallachian stiteh 
with two shades of golden brown combined 
with two shades of a rich green on nat- 
ural-eolored linen. 

Either centerpiece shown may be fin- 
ished with the outer buttonholing as an 
edge, but is much richer looking edged 
first with a narrow hem and then with 
eluny lace. When sewing lace on a curv- 
ing edge, first shrink the inner half, whieh 
is to be sewed on the material, and you 
will find it will eurve also. Then halve 
and quarter the lace, tack it on the halved 
and quartered edge of the centerpiece 
and sew, holding the lace toward you. 

No 101 shows an entirely new idea for 
a between-meal centerpiece. Colored cor- 
onation braid is used, the dull blues, 
greens or browns looking particularly 
well on natural-colored linen. 

Centerpiece No 101, stamped, measur- 
ing 30 inches, costs $1.75, including mate- 
rials for working. Lace two and one- 
half inches wide for the edge costs $1.25. 
The 24-inch size, with materials, costs 
$1.50. Lace two and one-half inches 
wide costs $1. 

Centerpiece No 100, stamped, measur- 
ing 36 inches, costs $2.50, including mate- 
rials for working. Cluny lace, six inches 
wide, for the edging, costs $2.65. Lace two 
and one-half inches wide is $1.40. The 


24-inch size, with materials, costs $1.60. 
Lace for the same, two and one-half 
inches wide, costs $1. 


A Wee Jacket 
By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


About five ten-cent skeins of yellow- 
white and one of pink Saxony yarn is 
required; also one and one-quarter yards 
of pink ribbon to match, one-half an 
inch wide, for draw-strings. 

With the pink yarn, chain one hun- 
dred and one stitches, and make single 
erochet upon the chain, putting three in 
the twentieth, the thirty-second, the sixty- 
eighth and the eightieth stitches. Fasten 
on the white; chain three and make stars 
of six loops each, except at the ex- 
treme corners (marked by the groups 
of three single crochet), where there are 
to be put in two stars with but four 
loops in each. Double crochet one at 
the end of the row. *Fasten on the pink 
and make a row of single crochet, put- 
ting in three at each corner. Tie on the 
white; chain three and make another row 
of stars, having two at each corner with 
but four loops, as before. Double ero- 
chet one at the end of the row; fasten on 
pink and make a row of single crochet 
with three at each corner again.* Now, 
with the white, chain one and make eight 
rows of single crochet, turning each 
corner by making one single crochet, 
chaining one and putting another single 
crochet in the same hole as you did the 
last; and chaining one at the end of 
each row. Repeat between stars. 
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This completes 
the yoke portion, 
and the longest 
edge is the bottom 
of the back. On 
one end of this 
fasten the white 
yarn and make two 
rows in shell stiteh; 
break the thread. 
Fasten the white 
to the front of one 
of the fronts and 
make the _ shell 
stitch toward the 
sleeve end, closing 
the under-arm seam 
by continuing the 
work across the 
back already done 
in shell stitch, join- 
ing the work to the 
sleeve end of the 
other front portion 
and working across that front the same 
as you did across the first front. Finish 
the skirt of the jacket by making twenty- 
two more rows in shell stitch, and break 
the thread. 

If, at the end of a row, the shell is 
complete, chain three and make half a 
shell (three double crochet) in the single 
crochet where the last shell was last fas- 
tened, then continue the work as before. 
If the row ends with half a shell, chain 
one and make a whole shell in the single 
crochet at the first fastening of the last 
shell. This will keep the work even along 
the opening of the fronts. 

For the sleeves, fasten the white to the 
middle of the under-arm opening and 
make twenty-one rows of shells. Fasten 


A warm little garment for baby 


on the pink and draw up the bottom of 
the sleeve by making single crochet in 
every other stitch; join. With the white, 
chain three, make a row of stars; join. 
Finish around the wrist with a row of 
single crochet in pink, then one row of 
shells. 

Now, at the neck of the jacket, fasten 
on the white yarn and make a row of 
double crochet through which the ribbon 
draw-string is to be run. On top of this 
make a row of shells in pink and eon- 
tinue the same down the front, across the 
bottom and up the other front of the 
garment. Break the thread and fasten 
all the knots and loose ends on the 
entire work. 


No 100. A between-meal centerpiece worked in Wallachian embroidery 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
practical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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Nos 377 GH and 378 GH. Business costume of 
brown panama cloth. Patterns 10 centseach. See 
Page 573. In ordering, be sure to state size wart-d 
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m... 379 GH. Kitchen a 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
sure to state size wee 


son, gingham. 
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Wit No 376 GH. School frock of plaid No 375 GH. Afternoon frock of fi 
cashmere. Pattern 10 cents. See Page Athenian blue cashmere. Pattern 10 
i 574. In ordering, be sure to state size cents. See Page 574. In ordering, be 
Re wanted sure to state size wanted 
| 


No 383 GH. Directoire princesse of satin-surfaced, 
>  - crepe de chine. Pattern 10 cents. See 
‘age 573. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


Nos 381 GH and 382 GH. Dressing 
sack of challis and skirt of blue 4 
Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 
573. ordering, be sure to state 
wanted 
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Nos 38 GH and 385 GH. Plain tailored waist and 
skirt in sheath effect, opening on one side only. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 573. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 380 GH. Yoke dress of handkerchief linen. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 573. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 


(Refer to drawings on Pages 568-572] 


LAIN tailored shirtwaists 

will be the favored models 
the coming season. The one 
illustrated in No 384 GH, 
with the shoulder yoke, is a 
popular model and one can- 
not do better than choose 
this for wear with a tailored suit or with 
a separate skirt. The pattern is cut 
in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy it for the average 
person it requires 3% yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, or 2% yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. 

A nine-gored skirt model in sheath 
style with full plaited panel at the left 
side is seen in No 385 GH. This will be 
pretty to complete a costume either in 
shirtwaist or jacket style.. A bronze 
green broadcloth would be especially at- 
tractive with satin-covered buttons of the 
same color. A waist might be used of 
net with button trimming and bands of 
the skirt material. The pattern for this 
skirt is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To copy it for 
the average person it requires 744, yards 
of material 36 inches wide, or 554 yards 
of material 44 inches wide. 

For evening wear the directoire prin- 
cesse shown in No 383 GH is exceedingly 
pretty carried out in pearl white crepe 
de chine. The front panel gives oppor- 
tunity for hand work and an effective 
design worked out in self-colored floss 
is charming. The yoke and sleeves may 
be of net and the second yoke of hand 
embroidery in light, pastel shades. The 
pattern for this gown is eut in 6 sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
copy it for the average person it requires 
7% yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
6 yards of 44-inch-wide material. 

A dainty sack for morning wear 
around one’s home can be copied after 
model No 381 GH. A _ cream-colored 
challis with dark blue interlaced circles 
would be pretty with trimming bands of 
dark blue. The pattern for this sack is 
cut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy this garment for the 


average person it requires 3°4 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 3 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

The smart four-gored model, No 382 
GH, makes a pretty separate skirt of 
dark blue broadcloth. It closes in the 
front, lending itself thereby to button 
trimming. The pattern is cut in 6 sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. To 
copy this garment for the average per- 
son it requires 64 yards of material 36 
inches wide, or 544 yards of material 44 
inches wide. 

For a little tot nothing prettier can be 
selected, to carry out No 380 GH, than 
handkerchief linen. The yoke should be 
hand embroidered with a dainty floral de- 
sign, and the neck and sleeves finished 
with valenciennes lace and _ insertion. 
The pattern is cut in 3 sizes, for chil- 
dren 1, 3 and & years of age. To copy 
it for a child 3 years of age it requires 
254 yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
1% yards of material 36 inches wide. 

An attractive and practical kitchen 
apron is shown in design No 379 GH. 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes, from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. To copy it for 
the average person it requires 334 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 24 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. 

A pretty waist to complete a costume 
ean be developed in brown panama after 
design No 377 GH. The yoke and euffs 
may be of net dyed to match the color 
of the material, and the belt, collar and 
euff trimmings of a darker shade of 
brown taffeta. The pattern for this 
waist is eut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 in- 
ches bust measure. To copy it for the 
average person it requires 154 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 114 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

The waist described above, worn with 
No 378 GH, a six-gored skirt of panama 
with trimmings of taffeta bands and but- 
tons, will make an exceedingly attractive 
costume for business. The pattern for the 
skirt is eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To copy it for the 
average person it requires 7 yards of 
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material 36 inches wide, or 5% yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

Design No 376 GH is a good frock for 
school wear, made in plaid cashmere with 
the guimpe of sheer wash material or 
soft silk of the color predominating in 
the dress material. The pattern is cut in 
4 sizes, for girls from 6 to 12 years of 
age. To copy it for a girl 8 years of 
age it requires 3144 yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 25g yards of material 36 
inehes wide. 


A party dress for a young girl is il- 
lustrated in No 375 GH. Athenian blue 
cashmere is suggestive, with the yoke and 
sleeves of tucked net dyed the same color, 
and the trimming bands of a darker shade 
of silk embroidered with silk floss, the 
color of the dress material. The pattern 
for this frock is cut in 3 sizes, for girls 
14, 16 and 18 years of age. To copy it 
for a girl 16 years of age it requires 714 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 6 
yards of material 36 inches wide. 


Success with Home Dyeing. 


By Aunt Mary 


\ HERE is nothing magi- 
4 cal about the art of dye- 
i It is a group of 
facts, and the expert is 
the one who has the 
ability to keep these 
facts in mind to draw 
from as the occasion requires. Dyeing 
has been looked upon from the viewpoint 
of economy. It is the means that often 
has enabled many a hard-working mother 
with small children to keep them well 
and tastily dressed without drawing too 
heavily on the household funds that 
often run low. Yet it also has an artis- 
tie side which, in the hands of one who 
has an eye for color and the knack of 
putting together colors that will har- 
monize, has been able to transform the 
dull and dingy rooms of the old house 
into bright and cheerful retreats for 
tired souls. Dyeing is an _ edueator. 
Dress the children in bright, clean col- 
ors and they will be much more careful 
of such clothes than if their garments 
are faded and worn. Can this be at- 
tained in any better way than often to 
dye and remodel the style of the chil- 
dren’s garments? 

Viewed in this light, dyeing is a valu- 
able adjunct to the many helps that are 
now available to the housekeeper who is 
striving to do the best she ean with the 
least outlay. 

Some will say, “I have tried and have 
no luck,” ete, but luck does not enter 
the problem. As declared in the begin- 
ning, it is a group of facts, and it is a 
few of these facts that we purpose to _ 


state, so that anyone who wishes can be 
as successful as the eustom dyer in the 
eity. 
First, study the fabric 

First, make yourself familiar with the 
several fibers that enter into the compo- 
sition of the different goods that we find 
on the market. This can be determined 
sometimes by a simple examination, but 
often the mixture is of such a nature 
that experts are baffled. Generally this 
can be determined by raveling out the 
threads each way of the cloth, from a 
small piece, and trying them in a flame. 

Cotton burns freely without odor; 
wool singes with but very little flame 
and gives out a disagreeable odor, as of 
burning horn or hair; silk burns less 
freely than cotton, while mercerized cot- 
ton masquerades in unexpected places as 
silk, and often gives trouble to the un- 
suspecting dyer. All-wool material, like 
ladies’ dress goods, ete, should be eare- 
fully ripped and cleaned by washing, 
care being taken about the use of soap, 
as strong soap will dissolve the wool 
fibers. If the color comes out when put 
into the water, boil for a few moments, 
turn out the colored water and replenish 
with clear hot water, doing this as long 
as the water is colored. You will read- 
ily see, if the goods are uncleansed and 
put into the dye bath in this condition, 
that the old color on the goods will mix 
with the new dye and the resulting color 
will be a combination of the new and old 
colors and not what you had reason to 
expect. Here is where many failures 
are made. 
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The goods are oftentimes boiled in a 
dye solution, much as one would boil 
potatoes, and with as little attention, and 
the dyer wonders why bright, clean 
shades were not obtained as a result of 
such unthinking methods. Have your 
goods as clean as possible and free from 
old color. 


The dye bath 

The next step is the preparation of the 
dye bath. This involves the selection of 
the dye that is adapted to the fiber to be 
dyed. Some are claiming that it makes 
no particular difference what the goods 
are, that there are dyes that will color all 
the different fibers at one and the same 
time and in the same bath. This is true 
only in a very limited sense. It is not 
true when you are seeking the best at- 
tainable results, as shown in the bright, 
new effect and permanency of the dye. 
The best results can only be obtained by 
adapting the dye to the particular fiber 
or fibers which compose the goods. 

For wool and silk or a mixture of 
these fibers use a special dye for wool 
and silk and you will secure the brilliant 
eolor and appearance of new goods. 

If the cotton dyes are used for such 
goods a dull color will result which will 
show on the face of the goods when made 
up that the article has been re-dyed, and 
such colors are fugitive. 

Our grandmothers knew better than 
this, and with the limited resources of 
the indigo dye-pot in the chimney corner, 
logwood chips, fustic, alum and blue vit- 
_ viol, did good work, but they found that 
wool and cotton must be handled differ- 
ently. And the dyers that have today all 
the grand combination of color which 
the advent of the coal tar series has 
placed at their disposal, will say with 
us that the affinities of the dyestuff and 
the goods to be dyed must be studied if 
you are to expect satisfactory and last- 
ing results. 


Now follow the rules exactly 

After deciding on the dye to use, read 
the directions carefully; no matter if 
you think you know all about it read 
them and follow them to the letter. Dis- 
solve the dye with hot water by boiling 
in a small dish, strain into the water you 
intend to use for the dye bath already 
heated and placed in a vessel large 
enough to move easily the goods to be 
dyed, enter the goods while moist, stir 
often. Keep the dye at boiling heat for 
thirty minutes at least, and if the goods 
are cotton or mixtures with cotton, let 


the temperature cool down before taking 
out the goods, stirring often during the 
time. 

If the goods are dark enough, hang 
them up to drain and cool, then rinse 
thoroughly and press while moist. 

Why we say to dissolve and strain 
the dye into the water that is to be used 
as a dye bath, is because we have known 
many people to open the dye package 
and throw the contents into the kettle 
of hot water, intended for the dyeing, 
stir it a little and put in the goods. 
When such goods are taken out, little 
spots of undissolved dye will be fixed as 
so many dark points all over the surface. 
And the person doing this always main- 
tains that she has followed directions 
exactly! 

During the dyeing process very care- 
ful attention should be given to stirring, 
turning and lifting of the goods in the 
air. A large percentage of unsatisfac- 
tory dyeing is due to neglect of this 
point. The stirring should be done with 
two clean, smooth, round sticks. If these 
are pointed, or have sharp corners, or 
are splintered, the goods are apt to be- 
come torn, particularly in the case of 
silk or other thin materials. From the 
time the garment enters the dye bath 
it should be continually agitated with 
the sticks, always with a tendency to 
spread it out, trying to take up as much 
of the dye as possible. Do not allow it 
to become knotted or bunched in one 
part of the vessel or float on the top of 
the dye. It should be often lifted and 
turned over e mpletely in order that one 
portion may not remain for any length 
of time in contact with the bottom of the 
vessel, because at this point the heat is 
greatest and the dye would become 
foreed on and produce a heavier shade 
on this spot. 

It is not always convenient to rip the 
garment; dresses, children’s clothes and 
men’s coats and trousers must often be 
dyed whole. Careful attention is re- 
quired in dyeing to keep them spread out 
free from folds, and in rinsing and hang- 
ing up to dry do this in such a manner 
that the moisture left after the rinsing 
will not gravitate toward the seams and 
leave a spot that will be darker in shade 
than the body of the goods. 


Warning and suggestions 

In men’s clothes and ladies’ wraps the 
linings should be removed before dyeing. 
After dyeing, such articles should be 
washed well with water and soap to re- 
move surplus dye and prevent crocking 
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the undergarments. Garments made up 
of a mixture of cotton and wool, cotton 
and silk, cotton, wool and linen, linen 
and wool, linen and silk, linen and eot- 
ton, pongee, silk, mercerized cotton or 
straight cotton, require the dyes for cot- 
ton, linen and mixed goods. In dyeing 
light shades be careful not to use too 
large a quantity of the dye powder. 
Often all that will be necessary is 
just enough to show color in the dye 
bath. 

Remember that a long bath in a weak 
color is more permanent than a short 
bath in a strong color. This applies with 
especial force to summer wash goods. 
Such goods, after rinsing from the dye, 
should be passed hot in a elear, well- 
strained starch solution colored with a 
little of the dye liquor in which the goods 
were dyed. Hang up and treat as you 
would starched goods in the laundry. 
This fixes the color and gives body to 
the goods. The starch solution should be 
boiled and used thin. Wash goods can 
in this way be kept bright by using the 
colored starch solution after each wash- 
ing. Solutions of the dyes ean be kept 
in bottles indefinitely if tightly corked 
and are valuable aids in the laundry de- 
partment. 

A word about wringing dyed goods 
may not be amiss. Some dyers do not 
wring at all. Rinse thoroughly and 
squeeze out with the hands lightly and 
hang up to drain and dry. 

Do not put freshly dyed goods through 
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the wringer, for it will produce creases 
very difficult to press out. Many stiff 
silks and ribbons are ruined by the rough 
handling given them in the process of 
dyeing and wringing. Here is where the 
careful manipulator will show the best 
results. Shirtwaists sold from the de- 
partment stores and elsewhere are nearly 
all made up with cotton thread and 
trimmed with cotton lace. Such articles 
must be dyed with the dyes for cotton, 
linen and mixed goods. 

Please remember, when your dyed 
goods are not satisfactory there is a 
reason for it. Search carefully for the 
eause, for there is one, and you will find 
it if you do not act too hurriedly. 

In dyeing over other colors we often 
lose sight of the fact that dyes are 
transparent and are modified in a marked 
degree by the color they are dyed over. 
Study the effects of such combinations 
and make your selections of dyes in view 
of the combination that will take place 
when the goods are dyed. 

Again, though it may seem unneces- 
sary to say, we have known many to 
make grievous mistakes by not keeping 
the fact in mind that goods eannot be 
dyed a lighter shade than the original 
color. There is hardly a week passes 
without the city dye houses receiving 
black goods with the request that they 
be re-dyed shades ranging from a gray to 
a brilliant red. The only color that will 
give satisfactory results on black is the 
same color to brighten it up. 


From a Servant’s Point of View 


By E. L. 


HAVE often wondered why it is that 

the housework maid is generally re- 

garded as a poor, stupid creature, 
who has no feeling, much less any intel- 
lect, to appreciate the treatment her mis- 
tress gives her. If home-making is 
considered the highest and noblest thing 
in life, why then look so contemptuously 
on those whose help is certainly greatly 
needed in a good many of the American 
homes? 

Everybody knows that a home, to be 
wholesome and happy, has to be neat and 
orderly, and have the food properly 
cooked and served. And who does it all 


in a good many homes? Isn’t it just 
some poor Mary or Bridget, who is re- 
garded with as little of human feeling as 
possible? And still, in a good many 
eases, a whole family’s health depends on 
her knowledge of cooking and preparing 
the food for the family table. 

But even the girls behind the store 
counters are regarded with more respect. 
And isn’t the housework just as respect- 
able? Or are the store girls more intel- 
ligent? Perhaps they are, most of them, 
but there are many nice, intelligent girls 
among the housework maids, too. Even 
among those who come from the foreign 
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lands there are girls who have had a 
good education at home. But they leave 
their better position and good homes there 
and come over here to seek their fortunes. 
As they don’t know the language and 
dislike to work in factories, they go to 
housework in order to get a home. But 
how much of a home feeling do they have 
in these places? 

After a long day’s hard work, all tired 
out, they can creep into some 
poorly furnished room, which lacks all 
the comfort that would make the rest 
refreshing and delightful. Or, if spend- 
ing the evening, in most cases in a very 
uncomfortable kitchen, one happens to 
have a friend to call, several, calls by the 
family are made to the room, and the 
caller is glanced at very suspiciously, 
ig makes the call very unpleasant for 

t 

I do not wonder that so many girls 
had rather go to work in factories. 

But I pity those factory girls, after all, 
for they never have any chance to learn 
anything about housekeeping and cook- 
ing before they get married. Poor girls! 
What kind of a home do they expect to 
make? 

I don’t say all this in order to get the 
American people to pity us; no. We 
have not come here to be pitied, but to 
work our way through and show that 
we are capable of doing a good work, 
too. But I do wish that the servant girls 
were treated a little more as human 
beings—not to be kind and try to make 
your girl comfortable, like the woman 
who supposed her maid to be a college 
girl [in disguise—Ed] and expected to 
be praised and honored before the world 
by her writings, but because she is at 
your service and helping you to make 
your home comfortable to you. 

Why not let her share just a little of 
that home atmosphere with you? She 
doesn’t expect much; just a little act of 
kindness, or even a friendly word, will 
warm her heart. And if you would try 
to make her room a little more comfort- 
able and pleasant, too—to hang a few 
nice pictures on the walls—what a differ- 
ence it would make! How grateful she 
would feel and ready and willing to help 
you in anything! For you it would be 
only trifling, but you would gain much 
thereby. You would get much better 


service; for the maid, feeling at home in 
a place, would take much more interest 
in her work, and try to do whatever she 
thimks is necessary, and not only what 
she feels is her duty to do. I should 
think it would be a relief to the mistress, 
too, if she could trust her maid to do the 
best she knows how. 

_I know that we servants have our 
faults. Even the best of us will make a 
mistake sometimes. But why not tell us 
about our errors kindly—and we would 
try twice as hard to do better—and not 
always speak in such a cold and fault- 
finding tone, which is enough to freeze 
your heart. As it often happens, the mis- 
tress is ready to speak about every little 
thing that is wrong, and never say a word 
-_- the many things the maid does 
well, 

I came to America six years ago and 
have done housework ever since. It was 
a hard struggle at first, but it has been 
a good lesson to me, too. I have learned 
to take things as they come, and I have 
had places, too, where I have felt at 
home, and shall always remember them 
with a warming heart. I have always 
been very anxious to learn to do things 
well, and cultivate myself to a better and 
higher life as much as possible. I have 
subscribed to this magazine several years, 
and through it I have learned to love 
housework and take more interest in 
cooking, and am anxious to learn more 
all the time. 

I know there are girls who don’t have 
much knowledge of anything, and the 
housework and cooking don’t interest 
them very much. Without interest a 
person cannot do anything fully well. 
But I think that the mistress, with a 
little thought, could do much to improve 
the maid’s mind if she would let her read 
her Goop HousEKEEPING and other maga- 
zines, by which she could imerease her 
knowledge. Learning how to do things 
properly and well, she would get inter- 
ested in the everyday duties. The house- 
work would become a pleasure. I en- 
joy to do housework better than anything 
else, and I am not a bit ashamed to be 
a housework maid; and I think that, with 
a little thought and improvement on the 
part of the mistress, the housework would 
be the best thing for young girls to do. 


: 


other day this letter 
came to me: “ Dear 


Perfect Comrade, I do 
hope you can help me! 
I am _ nearly twenty 
years old and am attend- 
ing a teachers’ training 
school. The work at times is dull, and 
evenings I often long for company, espe- 
cially that of boys. Do not think me 
silly or sentimental. I do not want boys 
just to send me candy or flowers, but to 
treat me as a real friend, to play tennis 
or do anything else to have a good time. 
If by any chance I should have a boy 
caller, I do my best to entertain him hos- 
pitably and we seem to have a good time. 
But when there is a dance or entertain- 
ment, other girls are invited and I remain 
at home. 

“T am of average ability and consid- 
ered the best looking girl in our class. 
Please don’t think me conceited when I 
say that I do not understand why boys 
are not in the habit of dropping in to 
see me. Is it, do you suppose, because 
I am not able to entertain them in ways 
girls I know entertain their many boy 
friends—ways that I eall disgraceful and 
without any modesty? Yet those girls 
are popular. I imagine if I acted in the 
same bold way I could be popular, too. 
But I cannot bring myself to do it. Are 
all the things we were brought up to be- 
lieve, about modesty and dignity, un- 
true?” 

I answered the letter immediately, to 
the best of my ability. But I thought: 
“Here is a subject of burning interest 
to many girls. I must take it up with 
all the girls; must try to write for them 
something that will induce them to write 
to me about this great matter and tell 
me what they feel and think about it.” 
For I do hold it to be a great matter; 
it seems to me that anyone who holds it 
to be less is without realization of what 
are the real values in life. 

A girl who doesn’t want to know how 
to be properly attractive to young men 
has some fundamental lack about her, 
just as a younger girl has who does not 
eare for dolls. If a girl “ nearly twenty ” 
is not wistful for boys’ society, she is not, 
T'll venture to say, as God meant her to 
be. For what but to be attractive to 
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XI—The Girl Who Is Attractive to Young Men 


young men, and, presently in due process 
of elimination, to the young man, was 
she given all those tender graces of girl- 
hood, those soft outer charms and that 
strange inward stirring that prompts her 
to make the most effective use of her 
graces? Why, a girl waking to the de- 
sire to charm is a poem! There’s nothing 
else in nature so tremendously significant 
to the clear-visioned, understanding ob- 
server. 

Think how early the impulse toward 
woman’s destiny begins to stir in the 
little girl! How soon she reaches out her 
little arms for a doll! And then, a day 
comes when her dolls c.ase to satisfy (it 
is worth noting, though, how long before 
the first idea of romance, of mating, 
comes the instinct of motherhood), and 
her sedate little walks home from school 
begin to have a masculine accompani- 
ment. Soon, rivalry enters. Other girls 
like the boy she likes, other boys than 
the boy she prefers like her—and co- 
quetry comes naturally into play. Her 
feet are set in the immemorial woman’s 
way now, and henceforth the masculine 
element has a tremendous lot to do with 
her pleasures and with her happiness. 

I. put the pleasures first, because for a 
number of years it is those that chiefly 
concern her. She wants to be in the 


‘thick of the youthful jollity of her “ set ;” 


she wants to be popular with the boys, 
not, usually, because she’s “ spoony ” and 
“boy-crazy,” but because so much of the 
possible fun is dependent on them and 
their liking. There may always be one 
boy (not continuously the same) whom 
she idealizes above the others; one whom 
she thrills to sit beside or pines at seeing 
him walking with another girl. But, after 
all, it isn’t the boy so much as the pleas- 
ures he makes possible that she is doting 
on. Not yet, for her, the time when she 
wants no fun—only to be alone with him; 
not yet the time when she will count all 
the rest of her world well lost that she 
may follow him to the far place where 
he’s carving out his fortune. For the 
present, this girl we’re now writing about 
wants to be popular with young men for 
reasons not at all “silly.” The prime 
reason, which she does not understand, 
is that nature is impelling her to asso- 
ciate with boys so that by and by her 
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range of choice in mating may be wide 
and good. The secondary reason, which 
she does understand and which is a very 
substantial reason, is that being popular 
with boys has nearly everything to do 
with a girl’s good time. Even among 
her own sex, this popularity gives her a 
stamp of success that goes far toward 
creating pleasure for her. Of course 
there are girls who go so far, in their 
efforts to attract boys, or in their satis- 
faction in exelusively masculine society, 
as to antagonize and alienate other girls. 
But unless a girl is so silly as to rush to 
this extreme, she is likely to find her pop- 
ularity with boys a reason for her being 
asked to many delightful things that other 
7 “ get up.” 
ee now, how shall she manifest her 
wistfulness to attract without seeming 
immodest, undignified? Well, there are 
some things a girl can do for herself to 
make herself charming, and then there 
are some things that are past all con- 
trol. Witchery’s just born in some fem- 
ininity, and those who were not so born 
ean neither analyze it nor copy it. I 
recall the most conspicuous example of it 
I knew in my very early girlhood. She 
wasn’t pretty; one of her eyes was a 
“cross” eye, her hair was very thin and 
she kept it most untidily; her clothes 
were what we other girls called “ sloppy ” 
(although we adored her), and it wasn’t 
discernible that she made any efforts to 
lease. Certainly she was notoriously 
“slack ” about keeping her engagements. 
And yet she was completely bewitching 
to both sexes. It was the grief of my 
life, when I was twelve, that I was not 
a man so that I eould marry her. She 
had a lovely voice, and sang exquisitely, 
but I’ve known many a girl who sang 
better, dressed better, talked better, was 
better-looking—and entranced no one! 

But there’s no use talking about those 
girls who were born to fascinate; no- 
body’s ever been able to fathom the secret 
of their charm. So let us talk, instead, 
about the things a girl may do to make 
herself attractive. 

First of all, she must look to her ap- 
pearance. Some of those mysteriously 
gifted girls have succeeded in charming 
in spite of being homely, but I’ll venture 
to say that it was not in spite of certain 
forms of unattractiveness which may best 
be summed up as unwholesomeness. Next 
to the eye, whose beauty lies chiefly in its 
expression and is, thus, under our control, 
feminine charm seems to owe a great deal 
to the hair, to the complexion, to the 


mouth. Close-cropped masculinity has ar- 
dent admiration for the long and shining 
tresses or the tumbling eurls of maiden- 
hood; and every girl has it easily within 
her power to improve her hair wonder- 
fully by the eare she gives it. Much 
brushing of the hair is almost as good 
arm exercise as you can get in a gym- 
nasium, and good “grooming” is the 
best adornment any hair ean have. [| 
doubt if masculine taste ever favors the 
obvious erimping wherewith many girls 
disfigure their lovely straight hair, or the 
awful archite ‘ure girls are prone to in 
hair dressing during their silly, tasteless 
years. The way the hair grows away 
from a snowy nape has more charm in 
it than all the pompadours ever invented. 
And a girl may have a wholesome mouth 
if she will—with well-cared-for teeth and 
the soft red lips that are possible only 
with a sweet, unfevered stomach—and a 
pleasing expression. Likewise, she may 
have a clear complexion, which is a mere 
matter of cleanliness. I never knew 
eharm to have any relation to pimples or 
blackheads, although the wholesome blem- 
ishes of freckles and tan have even been 
known to add to a girl’s attractiveness. 

I think clothes matter very much less 
than nearly every girl thinks they do. 
A boy worth knowing usually likes a 
wholesome-looking girl: “neat enough” 
as to her dress without in the least being 
finicky about it; a girl suggesting dainti- 
ness of person, of undergarments, rather 
than fussiness of furbelows. There are 
occasions when furbelows are very much 
in order, like the school dances or the 
glee club concerts, when a boy loves to 
think that his girl partner is the sweetest- 
looking, frilly thing in the whole flower 
garden of girls. But I do know it to be 
true that on many other occasions it 
exasperates a young fellow to take a girl 
on an outing and have her so bedecked 
that she ean think of nothing but her 
clothes. And I know a man who fell in 
love with a girl because, when her trunk 
was delayed, she went to an elegant party 
in some simple, improvised costume “ and 
had the best time there!” 

This mueh for appearance. Now for 
accomplishments! There are some that, 
rightly used, have so mueh to do with 
attractiveness that I wonder how any 
girl can neglect her opportunities to mas- 
ter them. Music is the chief, of course. 
Even if a girl can learn only to sit in the 
twilight and accompany herself as she 
sings the simplest little songs of the heart, 
it is worth the utmost effort on her part, 
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and will charm open to her more doors-to- 
delight than otherwise she would know 
were in the world. Violin playing re- 
quires accompaniment and is, perforce, 
something of a formal, concert nature. 
And less than excellent handling of the 
violin is likely to be painful. Not so, 
however, with the guitar, the mandolin, 
the banjo. Even .a fairish strumming 
ability with one of these, and an acquaint- 
ance with popular songs, grave or gay, 
has done wonders to transform what 
might have been a dull time into a very 
delightful one, and to cause it to be said 
of a girl, “Oh, let’s have her again! 
She’s such good fun!” 

A conversational evening is enough to 
terrify many adults of much worldly ex- 
perience, let alone a youth who goes call- 
ing on a girl. Sitting on the edge of a 
parlor chair and trying to make talk with 
a girl primly perched on a distant chair 
opposite, is more than enough of an 
ordeal to disconcert a social veteran. 
And the average boy who calls on a 
girl is not that. If “the folks” knew 
where he was going, they probably 
“ euyed ” him; if the girl’s father met him 
in the hall, he probably greeted him with 
a humorous grin. The girl herself is very 
“ eonscious,” and her little brother may, 
for all she knows, be listening. It isn’t 
a joyous way to spend an evening! But 
dropping in to see a girl who’s sure to 
have the latest song, and to sing it for 
you in a way that brings you to the piano 
to join in the chorus—that’s something 
like it! All the better if one or two other 
young folks of the neighborhood hear you 
singing and “come over” to sing and 
chatter and exchange banter as young 
folks love to do. Best of all, if the 
mother-who-understands comes to the 
door about nine o’clock and_ says: 
“Wouldn’t you young people like to 
make fudge?” or, “There’s a pitcher 
of cider in the dining room, and a bowl 
of nuts, and a plate of gingerbread,” 
the girl who has that kind of entertain- 
ment for her callers will not often pine 
in vain for someone to make her evenings 
jolly; she will usually be “on hand” 
when things are being planned; and if 
she’s left out when there’s a dance or a 
hayride or a concert, it’ll be because she 
has some qualities that make her a de- 
cided bore when she’s separated from her 
own fireside and waffles, and “a fellow 
has her on his hands all evening.” 

Of course, some girls over-entertain. 
They so obviously use their Sunday even- 
ing teas, their Friday evening chafing dish 
suppers; their unfailing lemonade and 
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cakes, to attract boys’ society, that the 
young male creatures see through it and 
find awakened in themselves that primal 
disgust of the man for the woman who 
pursues. Probably they continue to “ eat, 
drink and be merry” at these girls’ 
houses—not all masculinity is made of 
that sturdy stuff that disdains to accept 
favors from a woman secretly despised— 
but when the glee club concert comes it 
is some girl “hard to get,” and not one 
“waiting to be taken,” that they invite, 
and rent a carriage for, and present with 
a big bouquet. It is human nature to 
strive, to reach after the hardly attain- 
able, to want what others prize; and it 
is masculine nature in particular. The 
girl who does too much for her boy 
friends seldom gets much from them. 

The other reason why these girls are 
sometimes “left out” at times when it 
almost breaks their poor young hearts 
not to be asked, is because they haven’t 
any “ tete-a-tete charm.” They may be 
jolly in a crowd, but “ awful bores” for 
a whole evening’s exclusive companion- 
ship. Sometimes this is because they 
don’t talk enough; sometimes it is be- 
eause they talk too much; sometimes it 
is because thcy don’t say the right things. 
The masculine mind has a profound ad- 
miration for whatever is “ on the square.” 
It admires a feminine mind which is 
above nasty “stabs in the back,” above 
mean gossip and eareless handling of 
other people’s reputations. It likes a 
girl who is “a good fellow” in this 
respect. 

Be kind, girls, in your thought and in 
your conversation. Be as merry as you 
can without being silly or sareastic. Be 
as honest as you can without losing your 
dainty coquetry, your fascinating little 
air of mystery, of aloofness. That is, be 
honest about your transactions, your 
judgments of other people, but don’t tell 
everything you know. Don’t be in mad 
haste to reveal yourself, especially to 
show a young man that he attraets you. 

Charm, girls, is the bringing of people 
to us, always, with a tingling expectancy 
as to what the prospective meeting will 
discover to them about us and to us 
about them. Charming women have a 
way of drawing the best out of people. 
They have a way—a wonderful, wise lit- 
tle way—of terminating every occasion 
before it has begun to pall, of sending 
everyone from them piqued with awak- 
ened but unsatisfied curiosity. They are 
like an exciting serial story—they always 
leave off at a place which makes it hard 
for you to wait for the next installment. 
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A whole salmon boiled with the head on, shaped in the form of a letter “‘S"’ and garnished with half-opened 
steamed clams, with a slice of lemon and a sprig of parsley in each opening. See Page 


Boiled Indian plum pudding, served with whipped cream and shaved maple sugar, See Page 592 


Cinderella and the pumpkin coach. Directions for making these will be found on Page 542 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


The Good Housekeeping 
Experiment Station 


A Complete Chemical Laboratory, Model Kitchen and Testing 
Room, Operated in Connection with Our Editorial Department 


HE Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Experiment Station, an- 
ticipated from the incep- 
tion of the great building 
in whieh the magazine is 
now published, is a real- 
ity. Witness the pho- 

tographs reproduced herewith. We have 

wanted for years an experiment station 
in which we could try cooking recipes 
and methods of cookery, make chemical 
analyses of foods and drinks and test the 
thousand and one implements, devices and 
apparatus which are now eoming in un- 
precedented number from the ingenious 
minds of American inventors; where we 
could hold exhibitions of new implements 
and apparatus and give lectures upon 
and demonstrations of methods; where 
popular and scientific meetings, conven- 
tions and exhibitions could be held, to 
bring the public in touch with the latest 
and best in the great field of home science. 

Such a place. as the reader will recog- 
nize at onee, will give our work a foun- 
dation and an authority never before 
enjoyed by a household magazine, and 
further than this, it will broaden our 
field, enabling us to take up many prob- 
lems handled hitherto at a disadvantage 
or not at all. 


The laboratory, for example, opens 
into a large, handsome hall, so that lee- 
tures, with demonstrations, can be given 
with a facility which, so far as we 
know, exists nowhere else outside college 
classrooms, and where exhibitions can be 
held to particularly good advantage. 

There is a large auditorium, running 
clear across the hundred feet of the build- 
ing’s width, with which the laboratory 
ean be connected, or a small hall ean be 
made by means of rolling partitions, for 
the purposes of smaller gatherings or 
class work. 

These splendid facilities go a long 
way toward making the Good House- 
keeping Institute a reality. 

In the first view, on the second page 
preceding this article, the reader sees one 
end of the laboratory and kitchen, with 
the equipment. To the left of the fore- 
ground is a heavy porcelain sink with 
grooved, nickel-bound draining-shelves, 
which are adjusted at a slight angle to 
allow the water to run easily into the 
sink. They ean be clamped out of the 
way against the wall when necessary. 
The sink is piped for hot, cold and drink- 
ing water and is equipped with a modern 
filter which is safe and sanitary. 

Against the wall, beside the sink, is a 
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plain kitchen table, a new model which 
provides for a convenient drop-leaf. It 
is solidly built of hard wood and contains 
one drawer. 

In the left-hand corner of the back- 
ground may be seen a slate table with a 
small sink and cold water spiggot in one 
end. Above it a small cabinet containing 
chemical apparatus and supplies is fixed 
to the wall. Here chemical tests of foods 
and fabries and bacteriological tests of 
the simpler sort will be made. 

The big cabinet in the background was 
designed especially for this laboratory. 
In it are kept the linen, glass, china and 
silver used for serving After demonstra- 
tions and lectures. In this also are kept 
the latest models of cooking utensils, in 
metal, aluminum, nickel, steel, agate, glass 
and pottery. Here also are the smaller 
devices: coffee percolators, ice cream 
freezers, ice shavers, and so on. 

In the seeond view (Page 584) of the 
laboratory kitchen, taken from the oppo- 
site direction and looking toward the 
folding door which opens into the hall, 
will be seen, among other things, the re- 
frigerator. This is equipped with all the 
season’s improvements for conserving ice 
and food, with the addition of a water 
cooler, especially provided to furnish a 
clean yet chilled supply of drinking 
water. 

Next to this is a marble-topped table, 
equipped with electric cooking devices of 
various kinds. 


Modern cookery no longer depends alto- - 


gether on the coal range, the latter being 
helped out by other fuels. An aleohol 
gas stove proves, on experiment, a boon 
to the country house which is not 
equipped with gas or electricity. It ean 
be seen in the illustration installed on 
the marble-topped table. blue-flame 
kerosene stove proves another satisfactory 
solution of the same problem. In the 
foreground is seen the large gas range 
equipped with every new improvement 
to make the use of gas economical, safe 
and easy. 

Devices for conserving fuel have shown 
marked improvement of late. Both the 
chest and cylinder types of fireless cook- 
ers may be seen in the illustration. A 
model steam cooker has been installed on 
the gas range, together with a new device 
for utilizing the heat of one burner or 
range hole to cook four dishes. 

The laboratory is lighted by chemically 
reinforced electricity, but over the kitchen 
table will be noticed a kerosene-gas lamp, 
one of the modern devices for obtaining 
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the soft light of kerosene without the 
usual odor. 

Mechanical devices for lightening 
household labor have come to stay. Pos- 
sibly in them will be found a partial solu- 
tion of the question of domestic service. 
Housekeepers interested in these results 
of recent inventions are cordially invited 
to come, to see and to investigate the 
working of any and all of these devices 
in the Goop HouseKEeePing Experiment 
Station. Their use will be explained, 
their efficiency tested and the treatment 
and eare necessary to secure their best 
working value will be explained; for 
oftentimes it is the user and not the 
machine that is at fault. 

The wor’ of the Experiment Station, 
its discoveries, tests and achievements, 
will be a “ continued story,” from month 
to month, which our readers will find, not 
only interesting, but of vital importance 
to them in their housekeeping and home- 
making. This brief deseription is but the 
opening chapter—the preface, so to say. 


What Do YOU Want? 


What do our readers and subseribers 
want done first in this room? It is 
planned to aid housekeepers in the ways 
in which they most want help, and the 
editors weleome suggestions for carrying 
out any particular line of experiment or 
investigation. 

Does cookery, plain and faney, appeal 
to you most? Shall there be a series of 
actual cooking lessons to be described and 
printed in the magazine for the benefit 
of those who cannot attend? 

Would you know more coneerning the 
economy and working value of the appa- 
ratus? 

Do you want first to know about meth- 
ods which turn the “family washing” 
into modern laundry work? Or are you 
interested in housecleaning without the 
usual attendant dust and dirt? Do you 
wish investigated and explained the new 
methods of cleaning by compressed air? 

If possible, come and see the laboratory. 

When traveling through Springfield, 
plan a stop-over. The home of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is near the station, the 
largest and most conspicuous building in 
the city, and visitors will be cordially wel- 
comed. Remember that the Experiment 
Station is a permanent exhibition of the 
very latest apparatus of all kinds for the 
housekeeper. Meanwhile, if you cannot 
come to see the laboratory, write us 
freely, telling what you, rersonally, most 
want accomplished in the Experiment 
Station. 
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(Quantities Needed for Serving 


By Linda Hull Larned 


The amount of cooked foods and food 
materials required for serving a meal or 
even simple refreshments for a large num- 
ber of persons depends largely upon the 
kind of entertainment and the time the re- 
past is to be served, For instance, re- 
freshments served from a buffet table at 
an afternoon or evening reception will go 
almost twice as far as the same amount 
if served at the regular meal hour. The 
amounts here suggested are the maximum 
quantity and may be cut down to suit the 
hour and fit the especial entertainment. 
The list for a luncheon, supper or dinner 
that is to be served for a church or a 
charity affair is given first. A selection 
should be made from this list aeeording 
to the price that is to be charged, for un- 
less nearly all the food be donated it re- 
quires most careful management to make 
any money. 

For fifty covers the following quanti- 
ties will be required: 

quarts of chicken 
stock, and, to mix with it, three pints of 
clams, minced fine, or oue jar of beef ex- 
tract; and two pounds of crackers. 

CREAMED CHICKEN—Six ehiekens 
weighing about four pounds each; cream 
and milk for sauce, three pints of each. 

CHICKEN CrOQUETTES—Five fonur- 
pound chickens, two quarts of milk for 
sauce to mix them, six eggs to roll them 
in and six eans of peas to serve with 
them. 

CnickEN Satap—Five chickens (they 
shrink in salad) ; two dozen small bunches 
of celery; three pints of olive oil and six 
egg yolks. 

Ham, Roast Beur or TONGUE (to serve 
cold)—About eight pounds, 

Ick Cream—Two gallons; four large 
eakes or six dozen individual cakes. 

STRAWBERRIES (with ice cream)— 
Seven quarts. 

CorreE—Two pounds, to make nine 
quarts; three pints of thick eream added 
to three pints of scalded milk when the 
milk is slightly cooled; two pounds of 
lump sugar. Keep the eream mixture 
warm for serving. 


Brown Breap SAND WICHES—Two 


loaves, if large, will make seventy-five 
small sandwiches. 

Biscuits, 08 SmaLL Ratsep 
One hundred and fifty. 

Burrer (for the sandwiches and the 
cooking)—Five pounds. 

For the wedding breakfast or supper a 
selection of any of the following dishes 
may be added if an elaborate affair is 
required : 

Trwpates—Six pounds of cold, 
cooked fish (halibut is the best). 

CucumBer SanpwicHEs—Two loaves 
of bread; three cucumbers; two cups of 
mayonnaise dressing and one red or green 
pepper. 

TimBaLE Cases (for ereamed chicken 
or fish)—Sixty, as some of them may 
break. 

Aspic Jxuty Moups (filled with 
chicken, ham, turkey, salmon, shrimp or 
lobster)—Three two-quart molds. 

Savap or Sweersreaps—Five pounds 
of sweetbreads; three cans of green peas 
or four large cueumbers. (There should 
be six quarts of this salad.) 5 

Fruir Satap—Six quarts of solid 
fruit; six cups of mayonnaise and one 
pint -of eream, whipped. 

Bonrons—Two pounds, 

Saurep Nurs—Three pounds. 

If sweet fruit or wine jellies are to be 
served with the ice creams three two- 
quart molds will be sufficient. 

OLives—Two quarts. 

Puncn or Fruir or Wines—Two gal- 
lons, four pints of carbonated water and 
two large pieces of ice. 

For seasonings and garnishings, two 
bunehes of parsley, six lemons, a bottle of 
paprika, salt and pepper. 


Carrots were “a. drug in the market” 
in our family until, by way of experiment, 
I put some through the meat-ehopper be- 
fore cooking them in plenty of boiling, 
salted water. When drained and turned 
into a hot dish, they are dressed with salt 
and pepper, and plenty of melted butter 
in which has been mixed a few drops of 
worcestershire sauce, and then they form 
a perfect accompaniment for a roast of 
beef or mutton. J. 8. 
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Hester Mayo, Housewife 
The Story of a Housekeeper and Mother Who “‘ Knew How ”’ 
By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


JI—A Blunder and a Lesson 


“No, thanks, your hands are not clean 
enough.” 

“ They’re just as clean as yours are.” 

“ Boys’ hands are never clean.” 

Frederick’s countercharge was lost; but 
the rejoinder was clear and decisive: 
“Doctors are different, I suppose; but 
men’s hands aren’t as clean as ladies’.” 

Again: “TI could if I wanted to!” 

“Your arms aren’t strong enough.” 

“Pooh! They’re strong enough for 
that, I hope.” 

“ Why don’t you learn to do it, then?” 

“T’m too busy darning great socks with 
holes as big as teacups!” 

And yet again: “It doesn’t take you 
ten minutes to attend to the furnace.” 

“ That’s because I’m smart.” 

“T know better; it’s because when you 
get through you can do what you like. 
Now if I get through the dishes early, 
there’s always some horrid extra house- 
work to do.” 

These fragments of conversation, float- 
ing up to Hester at different times, set 
her to questioning and contriving. “ They 
ought to work together,” she thought, 
“and teach each other.” She even made 
out two pravisional lists: Things that 
a boy ought to know: How to make 
coffee; broil a steak; fry and boil eggs; 
eook cereal without lumps; sweep up tid- 
ily; sew on buttons. 

“There are others just as important,” 
she remarked, “ but those would do to be- 
gin with.” 

The things that a girl ought to know 
were as follows: How to plane a board; 
use a hammer, saw, wrench, chisel and 
serew-driver; take out and put in window 
glass; clean and oil a machine properly; 
sharpen a lead-pencil. “TI shall think of 
something else before I can turn around,” 
she observed. 

To demand these accomplishments 
point-blank was, however, no part of her 
plan. After much consideration, she 
broached the subject to Frederick one 
evening after this fashion: 

“My blessed Rikky-Tikky, I want you 


to give me a few lessons, if you can find 
time.” 


“ All right, mummy, of course I will. 
What in? You know enough Latin al- 
ready, but I’ll coach you in algebra if you 
like,” responded Frederick cheerfully, 
though he seldom rose above the foot of 
his classes. 

“T should like it immensely, but at the 
present moment I was thinking of manual 
training. Seeing you so skillful with 
tools has made me ambitious to try.” 

“Well, of course, you don’t need to, 
beeause I can make anything you want, 
but if you’d like to learn, that’s all right. 
What shall we try first?” asked Frederick 
with, interest. 

“Well, I want a safe to hold things 
that don’t need to go in the ice chest. We 
could make one out of a box, with planed 
shelves put in on cleats, and a strip of 
wire cloth at the back, and a wire-cloth 
door. I know how because Mr Stone’s 
housekeeper showed me _ theirs ”—and 
Hester sketched the proposed convenience 
on the margin of the nearest newspaper. 

The next day was rainy, and Hester 
took her first lesson, rasping her temper 
and her fingers at one end of the bench 
while her son smoothed knots and fitted 
joints at the other. Lesley looked on with 
assumed disdain, as she made a peach 
shorteake for dinner, but later Hester 
found two long shavings on the floor for 
which she was not responsible. By the 
time the safe was completed, the daughter 
was more handy with tools than her 
mother, and at about that time the latter 
remarked to Frederick: “I must give 
you some lessons in return for all that 
you’ve done for me. What do you say 
to a eooking course to prepare you for 
camping out next summer?” 

“Oh, are we going to camp out? 
Hooray !”—and Frederick jumped over a 
chair and twisted Ishmael’s tail as a vent 
for his feelings. 

“We hope to, if your father ean man- 
age it, and anyway it’s a eapital plan for 
a man to know how to cook a bit, so that 
he can help his wife out in ease of a 
pinch,” returned Hester, keeping her 
mouth sober. 
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“That’s so, and I offer to help Les’ 
often, but she says I’m clumsy and doesn’t 
want me bothering ’round; but you appre- 
ciate me, and have twice as much sense as 
any of the girls ”—and Frederick kissed 
his mother’s cheek until it bloomed again, 
having carefully satisfied himself first that 
there was no one in sight. 

So the boy served a brief apprentice- 
ship at his sister’s trade, and soon aired 
his skill by getting a corking breakfast 
alone, while Lesley sandpapered a cedar 
box and their mother enjoyed a morning 
frolie with Katherine. The poreh was 
swept clean, the potatoes were browned to 
a turn, and only one of the fried eggs was 
broken. Lesley still withheld her approval 
in words, but more and more her actions 
confessed that she found it fun to “do 
things together.” 

One Saturday in November, Mr Mayo 
eame home unexpectedly at noon. It was 
one of those dreamlike Indian summer 
days when nature envelops the earth in 
an amethyst mantle of charity. 

“Hurry and finish up your work, 
youngsters,” he exclaimed as he ran up 
the steps. “It’s too fine a day to stay 
indoors, and I was lucky to get off early. 
We'll take the camera and all go out to 
Green’s Farms by trolley and spend the 
afternoon, and perhaps take a row on the 
river.” 

The children seattered in all directions, 
while Hester hastily browned some crou- 
tons and added more milk to the cream 
soup which was the piéce de résistance 
for luncheon. 

“T can’t possibly go,” she announeed 
decidedly. “The rest of you can catch 
the one o’eloeck car if you make haste, and 
T’ll take a nap and have dinner ready 
when you get back.” 

“But it’s no pleasure to go without 
you. We’d better take the 1.40 car in- 
stead; that will give you time to get off 
comfortably.” 

“Fred, I really can’t; I’ve got to clean 
the floors—Martina didn’t have time 
Wednesday—and make eake and get din- 
ner, and my head aches and I’m too tired 
to go anyway.” 

Mr Mayo was too wise a man to 
argue just before a meal, but when corn 
soup and biseuits and honey had aceom- 
plished their beneficent work, he suddenly 
seized on the reins with masculine despo- 
tism. 

“Don’t waste time, my boy. I want you 
to wash up the floors before we start, and, 
Lesley, you ean bake cake and do what- 
ever is necessary. Your mother is tired 


out and must go up and rest. Kather- 
ine, where are the dish-towels?” 

“Oh, Fred, Lesley can’t go on and 
make eake alone, and Frederick knows no 
more about scrubbing floors than he does 
about knitting lace.” 

“Can’t make cake alone!” shouted 
Mr Mayo. (“ Why, yes, I ean, Mother!” 
protested Lesley reproachfully.) “ Let her 
take a cook book and learn now, then! 
And I went eruising and swabbed down 
the decks when I was a lad—get a bucket 
and broom, sir, and do as I bid you!” 

Hester fled to her room with her un- 
failing panacea, a steaming pitcher of 
water, and when she had darkened the 
windows and loosened her dress and en- 
veloped her head in a towel, she was too 
near the gulf of dreams to be roused even 
by a erash and a shriek from below. 
“ My best teapot, no doubt!” she thought ; 
and even as she thonght it she sank into 
blessed oblivion. 

When she opened her eyes again Lesley 
was standing over the bed. A scrap of 
paper was in one hand and a bit of un- 
happy looking cake in the other. 

“Oh, Mother!” she exclaimed. “ Do tell 
me what’s wrong with this wretched stuff! 
I made it just as it said, and it tastes 
sour, and hasn’t risen a bit!” 

“That’s what comes of trying to get 
your children to help! I ought to have 
made it myself,” were the words that rose 
to Hester’s lips—but she cheeked herself. 
She might risk a sharp speech with Fred- 
erick, but never with Lesley. “ Let me 
see, dear—two tablespoons of butter, half 
a eup of brown sugar, one-half eup of 
molasses, three-quarters of a cup of sour 
milk or buttermilk, one teaspoon of soda, 
one dessert-spoon of mixed spices, two 
eups of flour. Yes, the recipe is all right. 
You’re sure you followed it exactly?” 

“T did every single thing, and beat it 
till my arms ached,” returned poor Lesley 
resentfully. 

“Tt tastes as if you’d forgotten the 
soda. You’re sure you didn’t?” 

Lesley pressed her teeth against her 
lower lip, and a deep flush spread over 
her face. “ Why, Mother,” she said, “TI 
just used baking-powder as I always do, 
I didn’t notice that it said soda.” 

“That’s the trouble then, dear—you 
see molasses and sour milk both contain an 
acid, and we must use soda to neutralize 
it. Well, it can’t be helped, and after all 
the cake isn’t so bad—Frederick will soon 
finish it up.” 

“Tt isn’t fit to eat, and they'll all laugh 
at me, and father will think I don’t know 
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anything. Mother, I want to go right to 
work and make another loaf!” 

“But, my child, you eouldn’t possibly 
get it baked in time. It’s almost half- 
past one already.” 

“You can go just the same, and I'll 
take the next ear,” said Lesley, eagerly— 
“T know where to get off, and we could 
explain to the men that I wasn’t quite 
through.” 

Hester considered an instant, and 
recognized her opportunity. “ Good, then! 
You’re my plucky, persevering girl, ” she 
said, warmly. “ Hide the cake—let me 
see, ‘n the meal bin—and just go to work 
quietly and make another and not a soul 
shall be the wiser.” 

‘Lesley started for the door, her face 
clearing, and as she reached it she turned 
with a little catch in her throat. “ Mother, 
what an angel you are,” she said. “TI 
know how you hate to have anything 
wasted.” 

“This won’t be wasted—you’ll see it 
later and never suspect it. Now run along, 
darling; I’m going to dress.” 

When she came down after a “ light- 
ning change ” toilet, she found the kitchen 
immaculate and Katherine prancing about 
in a stiff blue frock and white linen hat. 
A cluster of corpulent red bananas lay 
on the table. “Baked beans, tomato 
salad and bananas,” she thought. “ That 
disposes of dinner. I’d quite forgotten 
the little Italian” 

“ Come, Frederick—yes, Lesley is com- 
ing later. How do you like playing Jack 
Tar?” 

“ Tirst-rate, and the Cap’n says I’m to 
holystone the main deck every week, and 
let Martina iron instead. Doesn’t she 
look as clean as a whistle? I smashed a 
pie-plate, but I’ll buy you another, so 
never you eare.” 

“ Thanks to thee, heart’s loveling. Thou 
art three times better than Martina, 
though thou canst not understand Ger- 
man so well,” returned Hester in the lan- 
guage of gutturals, and soon they were 
speeding toward the blue hills and willow- 
fringed stream of Green’s Farms. 

A week later Hester made a plum-pud- 
ding which was received with great favor. 
It was a well-spiced compound of sour 
cake, with a pinch of soda and milk to 
soften it, the yolks of two eggs, a hand- 
ful of suet and a eup of chopped dates 
and raisins, the whole being thoroughly 
beaten, steamed and served with a sauce. 
The whites of the eggs were reserved for 
a velvet cake; this was baked in a large, 
shallow pan and on the following day cut 
in two-inch eubes, which were dipped in 
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fondant icing of three delicate tints, pink, 
green and saffron, flavored respectively 
with rose, almond and orange—for Hester 
was deft in the use of boiled sugar. 

These cakes were intended for the 
dainty pass-around tea which always 
wound up the Thanksgiving festivities. 

Yes, Thanksgiving was at hand, and 
Hester had been a trifle disconcerted by 
her husband’s proposal that Mr Stone 
and his little daughter should be invited 
to dinner. “ Mr Stone is so prosaic,” she 
objected, “ and it does seem as if Thanks- 
giving ought to belong to one’s family! 
Home and family associations are the key- 
note of the day.” 

“ Home wouldn't be home without 
hospitality. Stone is a good fellow, and 
it’s dreary business bringing up a girl 
with a hired housekeeper in place of a 
mother.” 

This argument prevailed and the invi- 
tation was sent. June was nine years old 
—an odd, shy little thing who crossed her 
hands in her lap and said, “No, thank 
you, ma’am, Mrs Mayo, please.” 

“The question is this,” observed 
Hester when they were all together one 
evening. “ How am I to cook and serve 
a dinner for eight people (I had to ask 
Mrs Tripp, too, of course), have the house 
in apple-pie order, look my best, be an 
agreeable hostess, and still have grace to 
thank the Lord before it’s all over? T’ll 
give you two minutes to think of an an- 
swer.” 

“T know!” chirped Katherine after a 
moment of profound meditation. 

“Well, Totsy?” 

“Sit up and work in the nighttime,” 
declared the little woman, triumphantly. 

“A very practical and well-considered 
suggestion. Fred, what would you recom- 
mend ?” 

“Eliminate the nonessentials,” replied 
Mr Mayo with his wise smile. 

“ Goodness, I don’t know what . that 
means,” remarked Lesley, sotto voce. 

“T do, and mine means the same, so it 
must be right. Mine is, eut out the frills. 
What’s the use of wasting time on a lot 
of kickshaws when plenty of turkey and 
pie and sweet potatoes and doughnuts are 
all a fellow wants?” demanded Frederick, 
with decision. 

Only Lesley declined to find this funny. 
“T think your answers are all stupid and 
selfish,” she declared. “Papa may like 
beefsteak and rice pudding for Thanks- 
giving dinner, but ladies who know 
what’s what naturally want to have 
things proper and elegant. My plan is 
for mother to divide up the cooking, and 
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let me go on and do things alone—l’ll be 
very careful—and then have one of the 
little Freemans to wait on table and wash 
the dishes. Dick can run errands and 
look after Totsy, and father can decorate 
the dining room and pick out a story to 
read aloud.” 

“ Exeellent suggestions every one, and 
T’ll aceept a hint from each of my ad- 
visers. We’ll plan for the regular family 
feast, minus a few superfluities which 
tend to weariness, vanity and dyspepsia. 
Lesley shall take full charge of certain 
dishes, and we’ll have a bee Wednesday 
evening. Come, Lesley ”—and, laying their 
heads together, the “ladies” evolved a 
menu beginning with elam cocktails for 
novelty, continuing in the familiar paths 
of turkey, cold roast sparerib (Hester 
was a New Englander), pumpkin pie and 
Indian pudding sacred to Auld Lang 
Syne, and ending with coffee cream, ap- 
ples, hickory nuts and cheese, with sweet 
cider to drink. 

“ Minee pie, and foreign fruit, nuts and 
sweetmeats, belong to Christmas,” said 
Hester. “ Thanksgiving is indigenous and 


the celebration should smack of the soil.” 

“ Shall we ask some of the neighbors in 
to pass around tea, as we usually do?” 
inquired Lesley. 

“Oh, yes, I think so. What shall we 
have? M’m—a salad, bread and butter 
or sandwiches, pineapple ice and little 
cakes, with coffee or a fruit punch. I'll 
make you responsible for the cocktails, 
coffee cream and pineapple ice, and Fred- 
erick may freeze the latter, open the 
clams and erack the nuts, if he will.” 

“How do you make clam cocktails? 
They sound rather wicked.” 

“Use the smallest clams, and season 
them with as much lemon juice, to- 
mato catsup, horseradish, tobaseo and 
salt as you dare. They are served 
in glasses, filled up with clam juice, 
with a spoonfnl of shaved ice in 
each one. You young folks had better 
have hot clam bouillon and whipped 
cream instead. Now you can copy the 
other recipes, if you like, while I put 
Totsy to bed, for the poor ehild is fast 
asleep with her nose in my cook book.” 


( To be continued) 


A Colonial Dinner 


By Linda Hull Larned 


[See illustrations on Pages 581 and 582] 


HE host and hostess—at least, if not 
the guests—should be attired in co- 
lonial costumes. Those of Priscilla 

and Miles Standish may be the pattern in 
manners as well as mode. A gown of gray 
cotton, erepe or silk, short in the skirt and 
hodiee, full of sleeve, with eap, fichu, cuffs 
and apron of white lawn, and buckled 
shoes, is the proper costume for madame, 
the hostess. A glance at an illustrated edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s poems will show the 
host that the doughty Miles Standish was 
“elad in doublet and hose and boots of 
Cordovan leather.” Or if a more dressy 
appearance be desired a facsimile of the 
clothes worn by George and Martha 
Washington when on pleasure bent would 
fit this gala occasion. 

The place eards should be of men in 
long cloaks and pointed hats and maidens 
in eaps and kerchiefs. The decorations 
should be in buff and blue, because, while 
the glorious flag of red, white and blue 


is now our national emblem, the early 
patriots wore the buff and blue. 

The table of our ancestors must be a 
long one. Cover it with a white damask 
cloth, and in the center put one of those 
old pewter platters, if possible. These 
heirlooms are still to be found in many 
homes. Upon this place the largest un- 
ripe pumpkin you ean find. It should be 
of a pale yellow color. Cut off the top 
and seoop out the inside, leaving it in the 
shape of a bowl. Put a china or glass 
bowl or a tin basin in it filled with water 
and arrange a rim of the German Kai- 
ser’s favorite blossom—the blue corn- 
flower—filling the center with yellow 
chrysanthemums. As it is not the time 
of year for these, an excellent imitation 
ean be obtained in paper. Around the 
bottom of this pumpkin bowl arrange 
gracefully the pumpkin vine with its yel- 
low blossoms and tiny pumpkins, which 
look almost like pale unripe oranges. 
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These also are made in paper, and may be 
secured upon application to the tissue and 
crepe paper manufacturers. The small 
pumpkins may also be filled with the blue 
flowers, and pale yellow, smal] chrysan- 
themums. 

All the table accessories should be of 
silver and glass of colonial pattern, with 
china of deep blue. If the pumpkin idea 
is not acceptable, a dark blue bow! might 
take its place. The bonbons should be 
of maple sugar, on account of color and 
sentiment, and the nuts should be the 
American hickory, butternut, hazel nut, 
or any other that is truly American. 

There should be brass or silver eandle- 
sticks with yellow shades, and there 
should be enough of them to furnish all 
the light that is necessary. It is diffieult 
to suggest a menu that is typically colo- 
nial, as the food of our Pilgrim fathers 
and mothers is not dainty enough for 
these days. So'we will compromise and 
begin with a clear amber soup—the chow- 
der of “ye olden time” is too heavy. 
Serve this in the small yellow bowls which 
are to be found at the five- and ten-cent 
stores. I have seen them banded with 
blue stripes, that would be just the thing. 
They are useful in the kitchen afterward. 
In this soup we will put tiny balls of 
boiled egg yolks rolled in Parmesan 
cheese, 

We will have next a whole salmon 
boiled with head and tail on, and shaped 
on the big silver platter in the form of 
an “§.” See illustration on Page 582. 
This should be garnished with half-opened 
steamed clams with a slice of lemon and a 
sprig of parsley in each opening. An 
oyster sauce, rich and yellow, should be 
served in a gravy boat, and boiled pota- 
toes with parsley and butter dressing. 

A yellow sauce is made thus: Cook 
down veal, chicken or mutton stock with 
salt pork, or use water and the pork, add 
the usual soup bouquet with onion and a 
very little sugar. Add this to butter and 
flour cooked together a few moments; let 
cook, strain and add lemon juice, wor- 
eestershire sauce, a dash of nutmeg, a 
little more butter and two egg yolks. 
Serve large cucumber pickles cut in strips 
with this. 

For the third course, serve a suecotash 
made of kidney beans, green corn, salt 
pork and chicken. The chicken is boiled 
and served with the corn and beans, but 
the pork is used only as a flavor. This 
course may be omitted, if desired. 

The main hearty course may be either 
wild turkey (a domestic one will serve), 
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venison or a small roasted pig. I am in- 
clined to favor the latter. The pig should 
have a golden green apple in his mouth 
and be served with old-fashioned cider 
apple sauce and sweet potato slices 
browned in butter and sugar. To be very 
colonial a dish of baked pork and beans 
and brown bread may be served, but this 
is probably too much for the modern di- 
gestion. Follow this with a golden punch, 
which is simply an orange ice with a little 
candied ginger in it. This is extremely 
modern, but will be a help in digesting a 
truly colonial dinner. 

Next have a salad of celery and cab- 
bage and a very little green pepper with 
a boiled dressing, or a mayonnaise if 
preferred. This would be extremely 
pretty if served in halves of unripe small 
pumpkins, or in lieu of these use the 
orange skins left from the golden puneh. 

The dessert suggested is a boiled Indian 
plum pudding, made as follows: Make a 
long, narrow bag of cotton flannel or 
strong muslin. Wet it in hot water, dip 
the right side in flour, turn it wrong side 
out and fill about three-quarters full with 
the pudding. Sprinkle one and one-half 
cups of yellow corn meal into one and 
one-half cups of hot water, add two 
tablespoons of flour, one cup of brown 
sugar, one quarter pound or one-half cup 
of suet chopped fine, one-half teaspoon of 
soda, one-half teaspoon of salt, four eggs 
beaten together, one cup of seedless rai- 
sins, one-half cup of currants, and one- 
quarter cup of citron shaved in extremely 
thin and tiny slices. Citron, if not eut 
like this, will be indigestible. Boil this 
five hours, having the water slightly salted 
and boiling briskly all the time. It would 
not matter. if it boiled six hours. To 
serve, slip it out of the bag and put it on 
a platter. See illustration on Page 582. 
It should be long and yellow. Cut it 
in slices and serve with each slice a gen- 
erous helping of cream in which shaved 
maple sugar has been dissolved. If this 
dessert is considered too heavy a finish, 
then serve a pumpkin mold of French ice 
eream made rich and yellow with eggs; 
with this should go pieces of yellow 
sponge cake—not cut, but broken. If the 
pumpkin mold be out of the question, 
mold the ice cream in the deep round eyl- 
inder in which it was frozen and when 
serving, cut it in slices like the aforesaid 
pudding and serve with the same sauce. 

Of course large cups of coffee with 
cream are the colonial substitute for the 
strong, uncreamed coffee now served; but 
the latter is suggested as preferable. 
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Thanksgiving Goodies 


Gathered from New England Cooks 


Chicken Pie 


is, or was once, an indispensable fea- 
ture of a New England Thanksgiving din- 
ner. The crust, to have the genuine 
stamp, must be a rich biscuit dough, and 
the mode of procedure is es follows: 
Joint up two fowls or three half-growa 
chickens, add a few finger-strips of salt 
pork and simmer half an hour; remove 
the larger bones and arrange the joints 
carefully in a deep, flaring earthen dish 
—our grandmothers used a milk-pan— 
pointing the bones toward the center to 
facilitate serving. Reduce the liquor to 
two cups, and remove the fat; add one 
cup of sweet cream and thicken with two 
tablespoons of roux. Season with celery 
salt and paprika, and pour over the 
chicken. For the crust, take one quart 
of sifted pastry flour, four teaspoons of 
baking powder, and one teaspoon of salt, 
and sift together twice; melt one-half eup 
of butter and add it warm to one pint of 
sweet milk; mix with a fork, and roll 
gently one-half inch thick; lay a rim an 
inch wide around the top of the dish, wet- 
ting it with milk to make it adhere; roll 
the rest to fit the top, make a deep cross 
in the center, turn back the corners and 
insert a stiff cone of buttered paper; bake 
thirty-five minutes, then brush over with 
the yolk of an egg beaten with two table- 
spoons of milk and bake for ten minutes 
longer. 


Scalloped Onions 


Boil six or eight onions till tender, 
changing the water once. Separate them 
with a fork and arrange in layers in a 
buttered earthen dish, alternating the lay- 
ers with buttered bread crumbs. Season 
with salt and pepper, pour over the whole 
enough rich milk to nearly cover, spread 
with melted butter and brown in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Yankee Fried Parsnips 
Serape the parsnips thoroughly and 
parboil them in salted water; cut in slices 


lengthwise, dip each piece in molasses and 
fry in sweet beef or mutton fat. D. 


Indian Pudding 


To one pint of sealding milk add two 
tablespoons each of flour and freshly 
ground corn meal, blended with a little 
eold milk. Remove from the fire when 


thickened, add one-half cup of chopped 
suet, one cup of raisins or mixed fruit, 
one-half cup each of sugar and molasses, 
one-half teaspoon of salt and two tea- 
spoons of mixed spices—ginger, cloves, 
nutmeg and cinnamon. Lastly add one 
quart of cold milk, and bake in a very 
slow oven for at least four hours. If the 
corn meal is old, it should be moistened 
with boiling water and allowed to “ swell ” 
over night. This pudding is improved by 
reheating; but the slow baking is essen- 
tial. A fireless cooker is perhaps the best 
modern substitute for the brick oven of 
our great-grandmothers. An Indian pud- 
ding supplies its own sauce in a delicate 
amber whey, but whipped cream, sweet- 
ened with grated maple sugar, may be 
provided for those who care for it. R. D. 
“ Punkin” Pie 

The modern pumpkin pie may be de- 
seribed as a squash custard, baked in a 
shell. For the old-time smooth, richly 
compounded and substantial delicacy that 
Whittier celebrated, try the following 
recipe: One quart of rich, creamy milk, 
one pint of sifted pumpkin, one egg, two 
tablespoons of flour, one cup of sugar, 
one teaspoon of ginger, one-half teaspoon 
of salt. Choose a hard-shelled, yellow- 
fleshed pumpkin, remove the seeds and 
stringy portion, eut in two-inch pieces 
and steam until thoroughly tender; put 
it through a colander or press, add the 
other ingredients and sift a second time; 
fill two or three deep erusts (three if of 
moderate size), sift a little sugar and 
grate a trifle of nutmeg over each and 


bake in a moderate oven until firm to the 


center. R. D. 


Ham 


The following receipe for cooking a 
ham is a time-honored one, having been 
used by three generations in one family. 
Get a country cured ham if possible and 
soak over night. Next morning put it in 
a boiler, with enough cold water to cover 
it, add one pint vinegar, one and one-half 
pints of brown sugar and one dozen 
cloves. Let the ham simmer three hours, 
then place in a shallow pan, skin side up, 
with some of the liquor in whieh it has 
been boiled, and let it bake two hours. 
When done, remove the skin. Then 


: make a dressing of one egg well beaten, 
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two teaspoons of sugar, one of dry mus- 
tard, one-half teaspoon of celery seed. 
Spread this over the top of the ham; 
then sprinkle with fine bread crumbs and 
return to the stove, let brown and put 
pepper on in spots about the size of a 
half dollar. C. 


Banbury Tarts 


To make the wonderful old tarts take 
one-half cup of raisins, one-half eup of 
currants, a little currant or other fruit 
jelly. The rind of one lemon and juice 
of half a lemon. Cook the mixture until 
it thickens and use in pie crust for tarts 
or turnovers. H. T. 


Baked Hubbard Squash 


Select a thoroughly ripened squash, eut 
it in half and remove the seeds, scraping 
the inside thoroughly. Bake at least one 
and one-half hours in a steady, moderate 
even, then remove the thin brown skin 
which has formed, and with a spoon 
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serape the squash out of the shell into 
a hot earthen dish, mashing and smooth- 
ing it with a generous lump of butter, 
and salt and pepper to taste. It should 
be as dry as a roast chestnut, and as 
delicious in flavor. R. D. 


Pound Cake 


There never has been a eake equal to 
the old-fashioned pound cake of our 
mothers and grandmothers. Here is the 
old reeipe reduced to measure. Follow 
these directions and you have a delicious 
cake, easy to make. Cream two-thirds 
eup of butter with two eups of flour. 
Beat one cup of whole eggs with a pinch 
of salt until very light with an egg beater. 
Then beat one and one-half cups of sugar 
with one scant teaspoon of baking pow- 
der into the eggs. Add the egg mixture 
to the ereamed flour and butter a little 
at a time until all is mixed. Flavor to 
taste, and beat vigorously with long, light 
strokes. Bake in a shallow tin. A. W. 


PF 


Grandmother Buffington’s Triumphs 


By Ida Lyman Phillips 


In 1797 my Grandmother Buffington was 
married and came, a bride, to live on the 
farm which my grandfather had bought on 
the Connecticut river at Lemington, Ver- 
mont. She had received from her mother 
the careful training which every girl had 
in those days, and was considered, even 
among the famous housewives of the 
“north country,” to be an exceptionally 
fine cook. Her seven daughters all in- 
herited her gift for cookery, and two of 
them even became famous, years later, as 
pastry cooks, one having the proud title 
bestowed upon her by Henry Ward 
Beecher of “the finest pastry cook in all 
America”—a title upheld by many other 
famous men and women who tasted her 
incomparable bread and pies. 

But to me, Grandmother Buffington’s 
cookery was quite perfeet and the good 
things that eame out of her brick oven 
and iron baking pan were delights, while 
never have I tasted such bean porridge 
as from her great iron kettle that hung 
on its erane before the huge fireplace. 

Her great iron baking pan stood on 
three legs and had a closely fitting eover. It 
was heated over coals that had been raked 
out on the broad hearth and was about 


twelve inches deep. In it she baked her 
flaky biseuits, her spicy pies or “ sweet 
cake,” hatcheling her flax or spinning her 
rolls of wool while they baked. The great 
briek oven wets heated once a week for the 
large baking. The fire was built on the 
bottom, and after it had been sufficiently 
heated the embers and ashes were swept 
out with a broom made from hemloek 
boughs, and it was ready for use. Into 
it went a ten-quart pan of brown bread, 
another of Indian pudding and a great 
pot of baked b:ans, which, left overnight, 
would be done to a turn in the morning. 
Suspended from a home-made hempen 
rope in front of the fireplace was a large 
iron hook, from which was hung a whole 
sparerib. This was slowly roasted in front 
of the hot hardwood fire, turning slowly 
and basted oceasionally from the drip- 
pings that fell into the iron pan on the 
hearth below. So it is roasted today in 
many places—partieularly at the Junior 
Carlton elub in London—only there it is 
done on a gigantic spit that holds ten or 
twelve roasts at a time. It may be fancy 
—hbut try it and see if roasted meat is 
not better and. juicier and more tender 
than meat baked in an oven! 
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Grandmother’s bean porridge was fa- 
mous. And this is how she made it: Into 
her large iron kettle she put a large beef 
bone with plenty of good meat on it. “If 
you want to make it good,” she said, 
“ don’t be saving of your meat.” Then one 
and one-half pints of beans were picked 
over, usually by me; for this was fine work 
for little girls. After being washed in sev- 
eral waters, they were added to the kettle. 
“Don’t put in your salt now, for it makes 
7em tough,” she said. So the beef bone 
and beans—“yeller eyes” or “ Injun 
chiefs ”—were covered with cold water 
and the kettle was hung over the fire from 
the crane, and for six or sevén hours they 
simmered together. After two or three 
hours, salt and pepper and a generous 
piece of salt pork were added—the latter 
to “make it rich an’ good.” The bone 
was removed, the meat cut from it in 
good-sized pieces, and the whole savory 
stew was served from grandmother’s great 
blue tureen. Good? Just try it and see! 

A favorite accompaniment of this was 
her “ sweet cake.” It was deserving of a 
better name, but in our family “ sweet 

‘eake” it was, and “sweet cake” it shall 
be. For a family of four or five, take 
two cups of flour, one cup of soft, scraped 
maple sugar, one teaspoon of ginger well 
mixed. In the flour should be sifted one 
level teaspoon of soda and two level tea- 
spoons of cream of tartar. Rub in butter 
the size of an egg and add sufficient sweet 
milk to make a soft dough. Put this in 
a well-buttered tin, press it well into the 
corners with the mixing spoon and wet 
the top with milk, and with a floured 
knife mark off into diamonds. Bake in 
a quick ovex, and when done break apart 
—do not eut, as that makes it heavy and 
soggy—and eat with plenty of butter. 

Grandmother used to think that one of 
her best dishes was “ flapjacks,” which 
she made thus: One egg beaten. light, one 
tablespoon of melted butter. Two level 
teaspoons of cream of tartar and one 
slightly rounded teaspoon of soda sifted 
with two cups of flour and sufficient sweet 
milk to make a batter as for ordinary 
griddle cakes. Try one on a hot griddle, 
and if too stiff add more milk or thicken 
with flour as needed. Have the griddle 
well greased—grandmother always kept a 
pork rind for this purpose—and pour on 
the batter from a pitcher, to cover the 
griddle. Her griddle was set on glowing 
coals raked out from the fire on the 
hearth. Have a large hot plate ready, 
and as fast as a cake is fried, put it on 
the plate; spread first with butter—lots of 
it—and then seraped maple sugar. Maple 


sugar, by the way, generally comes in 
pails, and may be seraped soft with a 
knife and spread on the hot cakes. Then 
eake after cake was added, until a 
structure of flapjacks six, seven or eight 
stories high was richly made. Then it was 
cut in six or eight pieces, pie fashion, 
with a sharp, hot knife, and all the family 
hustled into their places around the table. 
On that table was a fat brown pitcher, 
into which grandmother had put half a 
cup of the soft maple sugar and a gener- 
ous grating of nutmeg, then the thick 
yellow cream from a pan of milk was 
stirred in and this was poured over the 
wedge of flapjack and—well, kings have 
nothing better. 

Did you ever eat a minute pudding? 
Grandmother made hers from buckwheat 
flour. The large teacup of flour was sifted 
and stirred quickly into a quart of boiling 
milk, with a little salt. It was stirred 
until the flour was thoraughly cooked, and 
then turned into a large white bowl, which 
had been wet with cold water to prevent 
its sticking. Then, when ready to serve, 
it was turned out on a plate, as jelly is 
turned from a mold, and eut in wedges 
and served with the same sauce used for 
the flapjacks. Why were they called “ flap- 
jacks”? I don’t know; but grandfather, 
who always watched the griddle, was wise 
as to the number of air bubbles on the 
top of the cake at its first cooking. And 
at the psychological moment he gave a 
deft turn of his wrist, the cake flapped 
into the air and came down on the griddle 
to be browned on its other side! It was 
done exactly as a French chef turns his 
omelet and old mother Poularde of Mont 
St Michel is not a whit more expert at 
turning her omelets than was my grand- 
father with his “ flapjacks.” 

Grandmother made rich biseuits—sour 
milk or cream of tartar—but baked them 
in the iron baking pan in sheets. These 
were broken apart and eaten with plenty 
of her yellow butter. I have seen her, 
before she had such a luxury as a baker 
for the front of the fireplace, turn a flat 
iron bottom upward, tilt the tin of short- 
cake against it, front to the fire and bake 
it there when she wanted the crust a rich 
brown. 

Grandmother tried out her own lard. 
And the “scraps” from the leaf lard 
were religiously saved and used, some- 
times in pudding; but more often in 
“ serap cake,” which was nothing more or 
less than a good old-fashioned “ johnny- 
cake ” with the crisp, tender scraps mixed 
in and baked in a quick oven. Eaten with 
butter, 4s an accompaniment to the fried 
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salt pork, with baked potatoes and milk 
gravy, it formed a dinner that was a fav- 
orite with the old-time folks. 

There were many other dainties made 
by this sprightly old lady, whose mother 
and grandmother of colonial days made 
them before her; but the foregoing were 
the ones that appealed most to me in the 
daily routine, and I hope someone will 
enjoy them as much as I do. 


New Uses for the Cranberry 
By Marion Harris Neil 


No other fruit contains the same aeid 
as cranberry. This salicylic acid acts upon 
brass, tin or iron when brought in con- 
tact with it, and for this reason it is ad- 
visable to cook the berries in earthen or 
poreelain-lined vessels, agate or granite 
ware, 

As soon as the eranberries are cooked 
turn them immediately into the mold. 
Never allow any article of food contain- 
ing cooked cranberries to stand in any- 
thing but glass or stoneware. The best 
cranberries are inexpensive, yet they 
adapt themselves to various styles of 
dishes that may be surprising to the 
housewife who has never tried to use them 
in any other way than in jelly and in 
sauce, 

Wash and remove all defective berries 
before cooking. Cranberries may be made 
into ornamental dishes without much 
trouble, and yet are sufficiently simple to 
be prepared by an inexperienced cook. 


Cranberry Bavarian Cream 

Whip two cups of double cream to a 
stiff froth, add one cup of sugar, and 
one tablespoon gelatin which has been 
softened in four tablespoons of cold water 
and liquefied ovey hot water. Keep the 
basin in a pan of ice until ihe mass be- 
gins to thicken ‘perceptibly; then stir in 
one cup of strained and sweetened eran- 
berry juice to which has been added four 
tablespoons of maraschino. Fill a mold 
and paek in ice and salt for four hours. 


Cranberry Sherbet 

One of the most appetizing ways of 
serving cranberries that require but little 
time for preparation is sherbet. The tart 
flavor will be found palatable in place of 
the many sweet varieties of sherbet. To 
four eups of stewed cranberry juice, add 
the strained juice of six oranges, and four 
eups of granulated sugar. Pour into an 
ice cream can and freeze until of a mushy 
consistency. Whip stiff the whites of 
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four eggs, stir into the cranberries and 
complete freezing. 


Cranberry Conserve 


Pick over and wash suflicient cranber- 
ries to weigh five pounds, then chop them 
coarse. Put two pounds of cleaned seeded 
raisins through the food chopper, then 
mix them with the cranberries. Thinly 
peel the rind from four large oranges, 
boil it in water, changing the water sev- 
eral times until the rind is tender, then 
chop fine. Put it into a saucepan, add the 
cranberries, raisins, ten cups of sugar, the 
pulp and strained juice of five oranges. 
Heat and cook slowly until reduced to a 
jam, then seal. This is excellent with 
meat. 


Cranberry Frappe 

Boil one quart of cranberries and two 
cups of water for ten minutes. Strain 
through coarse cheesecloth, add two cups 
of sugar and-boil until the sugar is thor- 
oughly dissolved, stirring meanwhile. 
When cold add the strained juice of two 
lemons; if too tart add more sugar. 
Freeze to a mush, using equal quantities 
of ice and salt. Serve in glass cups with 
roast turkey. 


Scalloped Cranberries 


Moisten two eups of soft white bread 
crumbs with half a eup of melted butter. 
Butter a pudding dish, sprinkle in a layer 
of bread crumbs, add a layer of stewed and 
sweetened cranberries; twelve large seeded 
raisins, a little grated lemon rind and a 
little sugar; continue the layers until the 
crumbs are used, cover and bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. Serve hot 
with hard sauee. 


Berore Usixe@ Spices in your Thanks- 
giving goodies—be warned. Test their 
strength. A bateh of hermits, which 
should have been delicious, was so strong 
of spice as to be almost uneatable; and all 
beeause the spices used were pure. We 
find that the fresh package spices sold 
this year are double the strength of the 
old varieties; in consequence halve the 
amount called for in the ordinary receipe. 
But test the spiees first. And this is 
only one good effect of the pure food 
law. 


In Roastine Sparerts or loins of 
fresh pork try sweet cider in the pan in 
place of the necessary bit of water to 
start with, basting frequently with the 
ma Tt will give it a delicious flavor. 
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For the Chafer 


By Anne Warner 


These chafing dish “messes” recom- . 


mend themselves; some for luncheon, the 
more Satanic variety for late evening 
snacks. Persons who like a dash of curry 
will enjoy them, I hope. The initial 
preparation of sweetbreads is always the 
same. After this, eut the sweetbreads in 
large dice and cook in a thickened chicken 
stock, flavored delicately with a bit of 
onion. When tender remove the onion, 
add a teaspoon of curry powder and a 
few drops of lemon juice. With this 
serve a dish of peas. 

For the next, have shells made before- 
hand. Line patty pans with good pastry, 
fill them with rice and bake to a pale 
golden brown. When cool turn out the 
rice, dip the upper edge of each in beaten 
yolk of egg, then in finely chopped pars- 
ley. The shells may be made by covering 
the outside of the timbale tins as smoothly 
as possible, pricking the paste and baking, 
bottom side up, in a hot oven. Fill with 
the following: To a pourd of prepared 
sweetbreads, sliced, add a eup of boiled 
asparagus tips that have marinated in 
a French dressing. In the blazer make a 
roux of two tablespoons of butter, one 
of flour, salt, celery salt and cayenne to 
taste. Add the mashed yolks of two 
hard-cooked eggs and a cup of thin eream. 
Mix all, and when smoking hot add a 
tablespoon of sherry and fill timbales; 
pass pimentoes. 

For some palates, lobster is greatly im- 
proved by the curry flavor; for myself 
I do not feel warmly as to this particu- 
lar combination; fresh lobster alone is 
good enough. Mix a deviling paste in 
the blazer—enough olive oil to cover bot- 
tom of dish, a half teaspoon each of mus- 
tard and paprika, salt and curry “as you 
like it.” Glaze the lobster in this, add a 
little butter and cook ten minutes. 


Curried Chicken 


Two cups cold meat, in bits, one eup 
gravy, one teaspoon each minced onion 
and curry powder, one tablespoon butter; 
salt to taste. Cook onion in butter, 
mix curry smoothly into gravy, add with 
the chicken and simmer ten minutes. 
Boiled rice is good with all meat cur- 
ries, and ice cold bananas are best. 


Savory Toast 


Cover slices of toast with grated cheese 
and set in oven. Cut into pieces eight 
large mushrooms—or half a can of “but- 
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tons,” if you can do no better—and fry 
two minutes in the blazer with three ta- 
blespoons of butter. Gradually add six 
well-beaten eggs and stir until they 
thicken; salt, pepper and pour, piping 
hot, upon the toast. 

A tempting, if economical, luncheon 
may be concocted of stuffed eggs. Evena 
very small quantity of roast chicken or 
other delicate meat will be ample. Chop 
and mix with the mashed hard-cooked 
yolks, season highly, make into balls and 
put one into each cup-shaped half of the 
whites. Pour into the chafing dish a eup 
or so of made gravy—chicken, preferably, 
or a cream sauce colored with kitchen 
bouquet. Set the eggs in the gravy, right 
side up with care, and serve upon slices 
of dipped toast, with or without a touch 
of anchovy. Celery is the best relish. 

Soak a finnan haddie in tepid water, 
or a mixture of milk and water, until you 
ean separate it easily into edible pieces. 
Long soaking is not necessary, as the 
fish is cured by smoke, not salt. Cover 
the pieces with a smooth, rich sauce and 
simmer until tender. This may be done 
at any time and the mixture be reheated 
in the chafing dish when wanted. We 
think this the most satisfactory and di- 
gestible method of cooking this fish. 

Another dish which has the advantage 
of being reheated without loss of quality 
is frankfurts in cream. 


Plum Pudding, Our Way 
By B. P. 


A novel way to serve a plum pudding 
mixture is to steam it in small individual 
molds. When each little mound is dished, 
trim poreupine fashion with browned 
almonds, cut in strips; pour over a tea- 
spoon of brandy, light, and send in 
ablaze. Or, put a star of hard sauce— 
made with maple sugar—on top of each 
serving, and pass a sauce made of lemon- 
ade, adding a flavor of orange juice and 
rind. Thicken with a very little butter, 
and flour. At your discretion add some 
old rum or a few gilacé cherries. I really 
think when rich puddings are served in 
this way one eats less than when a slice is 
eut from a large molded one. 

Apricot juice is an extra fine sauce 
flavoring for delicate desserts, being spe- 
cially pleasing on custard soufflé. With 
vanilla, a better result is obtained if half 
a teaspoon of peach extract is added. 
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Good Eatables for November 


A List of Seasonable Foods, and Simple Directions for Choosing 
Well-Rounded, Palatable Meals from Them 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes. 


Prepared cereals 
Muffins 
Toast 
Popovers 
Well-cooked breads 
with butter 
Crisp bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Steamed rice 
Tomato puree 
Buns 


with the letter of the group to which they belong] 
[Copyright by the Phelps Publishing Company, 1908] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Cream soups 

Sweet potatoes 

powder bis- 
uit 


Fried apples 

Fried tomatoes 

Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 

Beets 

Fried turnips* 

Onion soup* 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Cereals cooked a 
long time 

Corn meal hot 
breads 

Fried breads 

Pancakes with syr- 


up 
Apple biscuit 
Browned hominy 
Short bread 


Reheated potatoes 

Creamed parsnips 

Green peas 

Fried green peppers 

Oatmeal bread* 

Bacon with egg 
batter* 

Rice puffs* 

Rice croquettes 


Light Tissue-Builders C 


Eggs scrambled 

Omeiet 

Eggs cooked in shell 

Boiled, broiled or 
baked fish 

Broiled or creamed 
smoked fish 

Corn omelet 

Stewed figs 

Roast beef, lamb or 
chicken 

Boiled beef, lamb or 
chicken 

Nut bread 


Broiled beef, lamb 
or chicken 

Creamed chicken 

Peppers with cheese 

Broiled scallops 

Lamb or chicken 
souffle 

Baked succotash 

Chowders 

Cheese pudding 

Green peas 

String beans 

Codfish croquettes 


Hearty Tissue-Builders D 


Fried eggs 

Twice cooked beef 

Fried fish 

Cooked nut dishes 

Veal cutlets with 
sauce 

Meat pies 

Chili con carne 

Meat stews 

Meats cooked en 
casserole 

Boston baked beans 


Fried chicken with 
gravy 

Dried peas 

Beans 

Lentils 

Boiled tongue 

Macaroni a 1a 
Grecque* 

Sausage and 
banana* 

Sparerib stew* 


Appetizers £ 


Fruits 

Clear soups 
Canapes 

Hors d'oeuvres 


** Complete ”’ 


Cheese pudding 
Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Escalloped potatoes 
and cheese 
Vegetable salads 
with boiled dress- 


ing 

Eggs with green 
corn 

Potatoes au gratin 


Spiced apple jelly 
Highly flavored 
cheeses 


Foods F 


Macaroni au gratin 
Cheese and tomato 


salad 
Fish and shellfish 
chowders 
Hulled corn and 
milk 


Beef mayonnaise 

Salmon chowder 

Macaroni a la 
Greeque* 


which are marked respectively 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Bran muffins 

Graham gems and 
bread 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Onions 

Green peppers 

Squash 

Turnips 

Carrots 


Tomatoes 

Fruits 

Eggplant 

Celery 

Oyster plant 

Spinach 

Oatmeal bread* 

Celery and apple 
salad 


Light Desserts H 


Fruit with sponge 
cake 


Fruit gelatine 
Rennet custard 
Boiled rice with 
fruit sauce 
Lemon rice 


Iees with sponge 
cake 


Sherbets 
Coffee souffle 
Mint jelly 
Apple snow 
Spanish cream 


Hearty Desserts J 


Baked custards with 
grated maple 
sugar 

Cream puffs with 
chocolate sauce 

Apple dumplings 

Cranberry pudding 

Oatmeal pudding 


Sour cream pie 
uit pies 

Ice creams 

Chocolate souffle 

Maple syrup pie* 

Graham pudding* 

Saturdays* 


Menus for One Week 


Planned from the Foregoing List of Novem- 
ber Foods 


[To obtain variety for other meals during 
the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute 
it for the one called for in the menu. In 
other words, in making new menus, follow 
the letter groupings given in the menus 


which follow herewith.] 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs (C) 
Cereal with 
cream (B) 
Muffins (A) Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Salmon chowder (F) 
Oatmeal bread (B) 
Rennet custard (H) 
DINNER 
Veal cutlets with 

sauce (D) 


potatoes (A) 
Fried turnips (A) 
Oatmeal pudding (1) 

Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled _finnan 
haddie (C) 
Baked potatoes (A) 
Toast (A) Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Macaroni a la 
Grecque (F) 
Sliced oranges with 
wafers (H) 


DINNER 
Roast rump of 


beef 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy (B) 
Celery and apple 
salad (G) 
Maple syrup pie (I) 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (E) 
Potatoes with 


bacon (B) 
Corn meal gems (B) 
Coffee 
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LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Succotash (C) 
Popovers (A) 


Baked apples (G) 
Cocoa (A) 


DINNER 
Cream of _ celery 


Fried green 
peppers (G) 
Coffee souffie (H) 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
and cream (B) 
Nut bread (C) 

Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Corn omelet (C) 
Pancakes with 
syrup (B) 
Cocoa (A) 
DINNER 
Roast rump of 
beef (C) 
Browned  pota- 
toes (B) 
Creamed 
parsnips (B) 
Celery (G) 
Cranberry 
pudding (1) 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked 


Bacon with egg 
batter (B) 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Browned hash (F) 


Rice puffs (B) 
Cocoa (A) 


to which they belong.] 


batter. E.S. 
Sparerib Stew D 


GOOD 


DINNER 
Onion soup (A) 


Baked sweet 
potatoes (A) 
Squash (G) 
Boiled rice with 
caramel sauce (H) 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (E) 

Creamed fish (C) 
Toast (A) Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Baked Boston 
beans (D) 
Brown bread (B) 
Chow-chew (E) 
Apple sauce (H) 


DINNER 
Sausage with 
banana (D) 
Mashed 
potatoes (A) 
Beets with butter 
sauce (A) 
“Saturdays” (I) 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit (E) 

Baked beans (D) 
Brown bread 
toast (B) 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Sparerib stew (D) 
Rice croquettes (B) 


Coffee ice cream (I) 
SUPPER 
Brown bread 
and cheese 
sandwiches (F) 
Baked apples and 
sponge cake (H) 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 


Bacon with Egg Batter B 


Something different for breakfast is 
often wanted. Try frying bacon a nice 
brown and while still sizzling spread over 
it a batter made by beating an egg well, 
thickening it with a tablespoon or more 
of flour. As soon as set, turn and spread 
batter on other side of bacon. Brown 
both sides and serve hot with well- 
browned fried potatoes. Bacon served 
with batter is also an appetizing addition 
to the lunch box dinners, it being nearly 
as good cold as hot. 


Use plenty of the 


Put spareribs to boil in water enough 
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to cover; add to it one large onion and 
one large earrot, both chopped. When 
the carrot is done, put in six medium- 
sized potatoes and six tomatoes both eut 
in small pieces. Let all cook thoroughly. 
Season with thyme, parsley, pepper and 
salt and thicken with a little flour. A. H. 


Sausage and Banana D 


A rather unusual luncheon dish is made 
of the above combination, but it proved 
very successful in one household. Fry 
about eight link sausages, after pricking 
them, so they will retain their shape, 
and carefully brown them on all sides. 
Drain every bit of grease from them and 
place them in a cirele around a platter. 
On the center have a mound of sliced 
bananas. (About three will make a suf- 
ficient quantity.) Be careful not to slice 
the bananas until the meat is ready to 
serve, as they may turn dark. E. B. 


Graham Pudding I 


One cup of sweet milk, one cup of 
molasses, one cup of raisins, two tea- 
spoons of soda dissolved in one tablespoon 
of water. One teaspoon of cinnamon, 
one-fourth teaspoon of cloves and two 
eups of graham flour. Steam three hours. 
If a portion is left it ean be steamed for 
a few moments and serve for dessert the 
second or third day. C. N. 


Macaroni a la Grecque D 

One box of macaroni, one ean of toma- 
toes, one-half cup cheese, one medium-sized 
onion, two lean pork chops and two soda 
erackers. Boil macaroni in boiling salted 
water until tender enough to be easily 
penetrated by fork, drain, cover with cold 
water, drain again in colander. Place a 
good sized saucepan or skillet on the fire, 
put in one tablespoon of butter, brown 
and add onion sliced fine, add pork 
chops eut into dice, cook five minutes. 
Now add tomatoes, cooking mixture fif- 
teen minutes longer. Have ready a two- 
quart baking dish, place in the bottom a 
layer of macaroni, then a layer of the to- 
mato mixture, then a layer of grated 
cheese. Alternate until the dish is full, 
but let your last layer be of cheese, 
sprinkle the rolled cracker crumbs over 
the top, dab with a few pieces of butter, 
bake in the oven three-quarters of an 
hour, browning on the top grate the last 
fifteen minutes. F. W. 


Onion Soup A 
Slice thin three good-sized onions and 


fry golden brown in a little butter. Add 
them to one quart of strained beef stock 


Baked small 
fish (C) 
soup (A) 
| 
| 
Apple and _ celery 
salad (G) 
. 
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which has been flavored with the usual 
soup vegetables. Simmer ten or fifteen 
minutes. If you have a stone soup pot, 
put into it a couple of slices of crisp 
brown toast. Otherwise use a tureen 
which may be put in the oven. Over the 
toast pour the soup containing the onions. 
On top put three or four tablespoons of 
grated Parmesan or Swiss cheese. Set 
in a hot oven till the cheese browns a lit- 
tle, perhaps ten minutes. Pass additional 
grated cheese when the soup is served. 
This is one of the famous soups ot 
Surope. S. 
Maple Syrup Pie I 

One cup of maple syrup, one cup of 
chopped raisins, one lemon, juice and 
rind, and two even tablespoons of flour. 
Bake with two crusts in a quick oven. 
Rice Puffs B 

A eup of cold rice was put through the 
fruit press to lighten it, two eggs well 
beaten were added with plenty of salt 
and the mixture dropped, dessertspoon- 
fuls, into hot lard, about one inch deep. 
The result was delicious. We have since 
served them frequently for breakfast, or 
as a garnish to the roast, steak or beef 
loaf for dinner. With maple syrup they 
make the sweet accompaniment to the 
roast some tastes demand. J. B. 
“ Saturdays” I 

We call them “ Saturdays ” because we 
usually have them for dessert on Satur- 
day—my bake day and my busy day. 
When putting the bread sponge into 
loaves I make a pan of plain rolls from 
the bread sponge. When light, bake in a 
moderate oven. If the dessert for din- 
ner is needed at once so much the better. 
If dinner is not to be served for several 
hours, cover the rolls with a towel until 
needed. Fifteen or twenty minutes before 
dinner is served make a sauce of one pint 
of water, two tablespoons of fruit syrup 
and sugar to taste; thicken with two table- 
spoons of cornstarch wet in a little water. 
Pour over the rolls, put in oven and let 
simmer until sauce is slightly thickened. 
If the sauce soaks into the rolls at first 
pour more into the pan. They are deli- 
cious eaten with milk and sugar. H. 8. 


Oatmeal Bread B 


This is a little variation from the reg- 
ular oatmeal bread and we think much 
nicer. One eup of rolled oats, quarter 
of a eup of molasses, one-half yeast cake, 
oné pint of milk (or half milk and half 
water, when a small bit of lard should be 
used) and a little salt. Seald the milk 
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and pour over the oats, letting stand two 
hours; then add the other ingredients with 
as much flour as can be stirred in with a 
spoon ,and let rise over night. In the 
morning shape into a loaf, without knead- 
ing, and let rise again. Be sure to grease 
the pan thoroughly, as this is more sticky 
than ordinary bread. Mrs H. C. T. 
Fried Turnips A 

Here is a turnip reeipe which has 
found favor in our family. Peel the tur- 
nips, cut in inch eubes, boil until tender, 


drain and fry in butter until a golden 
brown on all sides, E. M. 


Apple Cake I 


Stew two pounds of cooking apples 
with a little cinnamon and sugar, using 
as little water as possible. Put one- 
fourth pound of bread crumbs in a tin 
in which a little lard or dripping has 
been melted, and let them brown lightly 
in the oven. Take an ordinary eake tin 
and grease it, then line the bottom and 
sides with a thick layer of the crumbs. 
Next put in a layer of apple, then of 
erumbs, and so on until the tin is full. 
Bake in a quick oven about half an hour, 
and when quite cold turn out and serve 
with whipped cream poured over the 
eake. This is always eaten at Christmas 
in Denmark, and is ealled “peasant girl 
with a veil on.” <A. P. 


Savory Potatoes B 


Peel and cut five or six large potatoes 
into eubes, and put on to boil in cold, 
salted water. When parboiled, drain, 
and cover with boiling water; add salt 
and a dash of paprika, one small onion, 
chopped fine, a bay leaf and one table- 
spoon of butter eut into bits and rolled 
in flour. Half a clove of crushed garlic 
may be added if liked. Cook slowly un- 
til the gravy is thick. L. F. W. 


Cocoanut Rice Pudding I 

Put the rice after washing in cold water, 
using one and one-half eups to one-half 
eup of rice. Stir in one-half teaspoon 
of salt and place, covered closely, over the 
fire. Boil until most of the water is ab- 
sorbed. Add a little more water, two 
tablespoons of butter and one or more 
tablespoons of fresh or dry cocoanut. 
Mix gently with a fork, lifting from the 
bottom. Cover closely and set on the 
back of the stove where it can steam, but 
not boil. When the liquid is all absorbed 
turn the rice into the pudding dish, add 
sufficient milk, a beaten egg, sugar and 
flavoring, if desired, but add nothing that 
will disguise the cocoanut. If you are 
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in a hurry, warm the milk before adding. 
Stir and bake in a moderate oven till the 
eustard is set. This is good either for 
dessert or a hot supper dish. E. 8. 
“ Dainty Bit” Biscuit B 

Sift together, one quart of flour, three 
teaspoons of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
sugar. Mix thoroughly with one eup of 
lard and butter mixed, and enough milk 
for a soft biseuit dough. Roll out to 
one-half inch thickness, spread lightly 
with melted butter, then sprinkle with 
finely chopped cold boiled ham. Cut 
with very small biseuit eutter, and bake 
at onee in very quick oven. Serve at once 
without butter. Instead of spreading the 
dough with melted butter and ham, I some- 
times eut the biseuit and then spread 
whipped cream before baking. 


Rye Shamrocks A 


To two cups of light bread sponge add 
two tablespoons of molasses, one table- 
spoon of lard, a few raisins or caraway 
seed, if liked, and as much sifted rye 
flour as you can make it take up. Beat 
vigorously, no kneading being required, 
and with a greased teaspoon’ place three 
balls as large as an English walnut in 
each division of a well-greased muffin 
pan. Let them rise to twice their bulk, 
then bake in a moderate oven. White 
biseuit baked in the same fashion are 
much appreciated by those who are given 
to “munching.” R. G 


Game Recipes, Well Tested 
By Linda Hull Larned 


There are but few new suggestions for 
game cookery, because it is too expensive 
for experiments, and, furthermore, the 
methods which have been presented have 
proved heretofore satisfactory. 

Squab, quail, partridge and grouse 
comprise the usual list of game to be 
found in the average market, although 
one finds, in season, many other kinds of 
game, especially wild duck. But wher- 
ever you may be, you must ascertain if 
there be a law “ ag’in it” before deciding 
upon your menu. In many localities the 
law is inexorable, although birds in cold 
storage often evade it. The tendency is 
now toward small birds, and the invalid 
craves the smaller game, daintily cooked. 
Any reliable cookery book will furnish 
reeipes for preparing the larger game, as 
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well as for small birds; those here sug- 
gested have been tried repeatedly by the 
writer and are thoroughly reliable. 
Roast Squab (for luncheon or dinner) 
Lay lardoons of salt pork upon the 
breasts of the birds, dust them with salt 
and pepper and put them in a hot oven. 
If there be but a few birds in the pan 
add a little stock or hot water to baste 
them with, but if there are a dozen do 
not add the stock, as they will make their 
own juice. After thirty minutes, pour 
one tablespoon of sherry over each bird 
and, basting often, cook fifteen minutes 
longer, and serve with a bread sauee. The 
use of sherry (brandy will do as well) 
is suggested because it renders the birds 
tender and adds to the flavor and ihe al- 
cohol evaporates. 


Bread Sauce 


Simmer one onion in one and one-half 
cups of milk; strain, and add half a eup 
of soft bread erumbs; season with salt 
and pepper; add a little celery salt, or 
a couple of drops of worcestershire 
sauce. Put a spoonful of this at the sice 
of each bird and cover with a dusting of 
soft bread crumbs fried brown in butter. 
In roasting a squab for an invalid simply 
cover the breast with butter, dust with 
salt and a very little pepper, and do not 
serve the bread sauce, but put the bird 
on toast. 


Broiled Squab 


Split the birds down the back and wipe 
them with a damp cloth—birds should 
not be washed unless they are strong or 
“fishy.” If so, wash them with water in 
which there is a little soda and a little 
charcoal, and after drying them put a 
few slices of lemon in each bird with a 
small bit of chareoal. Remove before 
cooking them. Now broil them about 
twelve minutes, having the breast side 
toward the fire the first ten minutes. 
Spread them with butter, dust with salt 
and pepper and serve each one on a tri- 
angle of fried hominy. There is an es- 
pecially big squab in the markets of our 
larger cities called the jumbo squab, and 
an unusually fine one, the royal squab, 
and the hostess who is looking for novel- 
ties will always ask for these. There are 
squab farms which produce them for the 
big city markets. 

Squabs or Quail Stuffed with Pate de 
Foie Gras (to be served cold) 

These are delicious for a cold entree 
and should be served with aspie jelly. 
Prepare the birds as for roasting, stuff 
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them with the following «which is not 
as expensive as the title would indicate) : 
Minee a little eold cooked veal that is very 
tender with a seasoning of minced eelery, 
parsley and chives (not much of the lat- 
ter); add a little pate de foie gras and a 
few slices of truffle, as much or as little 
as you can afford, and, ef course, salt and 
pepper. Put the birds in a baking pan 
and eover them with thim slices or lar- 
doons of salt pork, add a little stock or 
water, cover the pan with another pan in 
order to steam the birds, as well as. to 
bake them, and roast quail ene hour and 
squab three quarters of an hour. If you 
do not happen to have a strong stock, 
then put into the pan some pieces of meat 
and a few slices of salt pork in order to 
make a gravy that will form a glaze over 
the birds. When the birds are about half 
done sprinkle them with fine, soft bread 
crumbs, and dust with salt and pepper. 
They should be basted frequently while in 
the oven and after removing them baste 
often until they are eold. Split them at 
the breast bone and serve them sur- 
rounded with aspie jelly chopped into 
small ewbes. A green salad with Freneh 
dressmg may he served with this course 
and is: well worth trying. 
Broiled Partridges 

Wipe the birds and split them down the 
hack, roll them in melted butter seasoned 
with salt and pepper, broil fifteen min- 
utes, spread with butter and serve on 
squares of fried hominy with eurrant 
jelly. 
Deviled Partridges 


Prepare them for broiling as above and 
add to the melted butter in which they 
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are to be rolled a@ little French mustard 
and plenty of paprika, and when they are 
broiled brush them with butter and 
sprinkle them with finely mineed parsley 
and green peppers. Cover them with 
bread crumbs rolled in melted butter and 
put them in a hot oven or under a gas 
broiler until the crumbs are brown. 


Partridges. Fried with Mushrooms 


Skin the partridges and remove legs 
and wings and flattem the breasts. Roll 
them in flour and saute them in one 
tablespoon eaelr of butter and salt pork 
fat until brown. Put them on a hot dish 
and add a little more fat to the pan; add 
two tablespoons of flour, eook until the 
flour is brown; then add the liquer from a 
can of mushrooms and enough steeck to 
make one and a half eups. Season well 
and add the mushrooms, eut in tiny sliv- 
ers and pour this sauce over the par- 
tridges. I do not hesitate to recommend 
this dish as being one of the best. 


Puace BANANas, sliced across, 
between thin slices of buttered brown 
bread from which the crusts have been 
trimmed. Place in the oven and leave 
until bread is toasted and you will have 
delicious and nourishing hot sandwiches. 
Very good for invalids. P. 


Wuen Maxine steamed apple dump- 
lings for dessert, make enough for two 
dinners. Save those that are left over 
and bake them in a hot oven twenty min- 
utes, and serve hot with a hard sauce. 
We discovered that the steamed and baked 
dumplings are far better than those that 
are only baked. L. H. L. 
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# A funny and rather expensive dis- 
covery of a jeweler of my acquaintance 
was the dissolving into sediment of sev- 
eral searabs during a bath in ordinary 
cleansing fluid, which he was giving his 
small collection. The disappearing 
searabs were undoubtedly bogus. Moral: 
don’t serub your searabs. C. R. 


@ Fur collars of almost all varieties 
seon become soiled in the back from the 
oil of the hair. <A friend of mine keeps 
a tin of taleum powder in her fur drawer. 
Whenever she comes in she shakes the 
powder into the fur, not brushing it out 
until she wears the garment again. The 
powder absorbs the oil from the hair and 
keeps the fur in beautiful condition. 
This is particularly true of chinchilla. 
M. D. 


@ Many people complain of not knowing 
what presents to make for the men of 
the family at Christmas or birthdays. 
I had the same trouble until I made shav- 
ing towels. They are made of the softest 
bird’s-eye linen, which I purchase at any 
large linen store, selecting that with a 
pattern in it. This I cut a yard long and 
hemstiteh in each end a hem an inch and 
a half wide. Then I embroider, either in 
one corner, or the middle of one end of 
the towel, a monogram an ineh and a 
half above the hem. I have made several 
of these towels and shall probably make 
several more, as both my husband and 
father will use no other towel after shav- 


ing. H. B 


© Much amusement was caused at an 
evening entertainment by what the exhib- 
itor announeed as a new musical instru- 
ment, the “ humanichord.” The perform- 
ers were dressed in black and white 
dominos and were seated to represent a 
section of a piano keyboard, the black 
“keys” being seated a little above and 
behind the white ones, in their proper 
relative positions. The exhibitor poked 
the “keys” with a wand at the correct 
intervals, inducing them to give forth 
their respective notes. The effect of a 
elassie melody was even more ludicrous 
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than that of Yankee Doodle or Dixie 
Land. A good deal of practice is re- 
quired to produce a good effect, but the 
results are worth while. D. 


# An ordinary letter clip, tied with a 
piece of cord six inches in length to the 
leg of a sewing table, is of great assist- 
ance in holding one end of a seam while 
basting, especially in long seams, as in a 
skirt. It can be used for many other pur- 
poses also. C. J. 


# Designs which are worked with the 
popular ecronation braid are made dou- 
bly attractive by combining embroidery 
with the braid. For instanee, in a pat- 
tern in which there are flowers, stems and 
leaves, outline the flowers with the braid, 
whip the stems with embroidery cotton 
and embroider half of a leaf solid and 
fill in the other half with seed stitches. 
The braid is too clumsy for stems. L. B. 


# One of the most novel masquerades I 
ever attended was conducted in this way: 
Each gentleman received a printed card 
telling him to eall at the house of a cer- 
tain lady, who was to be his partner for 
the evening. Of course the gentleman 
instantly recognized the address and sur- 
mised who the lady was, but here was 
where the clever part came. The ladies 
changed places with one another, so that 
when the gentlemen came to eall for them 
they would not be in their own home, 
but in the home of a friend. Two girls 
of equal hight even went so far as to 
exchange wraps. As the ladies were 
masked and did not have to talk, the gen- 
tlemen never found out their mistakes 
until supper time, when all unmasked. 
Cabs were sent for each couple. A. W. 


# My three-year-old girl came to me, and 
in a playful mood I told her I was deaf. 
So to all she said to me I kept per- 
fectly silent. “She enjoyed the novelty 
of it. The next day when I ealled her, 
there was no response. After hunting 
for her I found her on the other side of 
the house, and in great astonishment I 
asked her why she had not answered when 
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mamma called. She mischievously an- 
swered, “I was playing deaf.” Be very 
careful of the example you set the chil- 
dren, even in fun. M. M. 


# For tacking a comfort or a puff, I 
have a simple device. Take a square of 
stiff paper the size 
desired, notch it in 
the exact middle of 
é each side (a,b). Make 


5 


the first row of tufts 
two inches from the 
edge and the width of 
@ the pattern apart. For 
/\— the suceeeding rows 
place the noteh (a) on the tuft of the 
row preceding, and tack at the upper 
right-hand corner (b). The tufting will 
be exactly even and in alternating rows. 
L. G. 


@ I have had great difficulty, during the 
cold weather, trying to get my razor 
sharp. I discovered that by immersing 
the blade of the razor in hot, not boiling, 
water it took hold of the strap and re- 
ceived a good cutting edge with only a 
few strokes. W. H. 


@ Split shot, sold at the fishing tackle 
shops, and split corks make the task of 
washing roll films very easy. Three or 
four eorks are fastened at intervals along 
one long edge, and three or four shot 
along the other. The shot are easily at- 
tached by nipping them with a pair of 
pliers, or between two coins held in the 
fingers. In this way the entire film ean 
be made to float vertieally just below the 
surface of the water in a bath or pan. 
E. B. 


After long experiments with crutches, 
I found that the popular notion that the 
weight should swing from the shoulders 
was all wrong. The shoulder joints and 
museles are not made to support weight 
on a rod under the arm. The ecruteh 
should be short enough to leave at least 
an ineh between the top of the ecruteh 
and the armpit, with shoulder relaxed 
and “slumped;” then, when the body 
swings forward at each step, the erutch 
does not foree the shoulder up out of 
position. The weight of the body should 
swing entirely on firm, straight arms to 
the hand-hold on the crosspiece. Here 
is the important point: the hand eross- 
piece should be at the right hight from 
the floor to take the weight with the 
shoulders held back and down, and the 
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arm straight. The ordinary invalid’s 
crutch, as used, needs at least two inches 
sawed from the lower end before the 
rubber tips are put on. I speak from 
two years’ experience, and still have 
straight shoulders and back. The upper 
part of the erutch is a necessary brace, 
that is all. It should not be padded; the 
smaller it is the better. R. J. 


© Our telephone is in the front hall near 
the street, upon which passes an almost 
steady stream of trolley cars and auto- 
mobiles. I find it much easier to hear 
and talk over the telephone if I close my 
eyes. I wish someone else would try this 
and report results. G. H. 


#1 find that a good deal of time can 
be saved by writing with pencil the 
name of each part on a pattern. This 
is especially helpful when there are a 
good many small pieces to hunt for 
which are nearly alike. W. R. 


# If you drop a closed box of matches, 
it is just as well to open the box before 
putting it away. In moving something 
on a shelf in the kitchen, my arm knocked 
a box of matches on the floor. I picked 
it up and put it back. Some time after 
I detected an odor of burning. I opened 
the box of matches and found the econ- 
tents blazing. As the shelf on which it 
stood was wooden and covered with 
paper, it might have been a serigus mat- 
ter if I had gone upstairs. E. B. 


@ One of the most delightful afternoon 
parties of one winter in a Western city 
was the most informal. For an unex- 
pected visitor—a former resident of the 
city—the hostess telephoned a dozen of 
their most intimate friends to come and 
“spend the afternoon for a little visit 
with Mrs H and bring your sewing.” 
They all responded, and when they had 
seated themselves with their embroidery, 
the hostess -happened to speak of making 
rag carpet rugs for her summer cottage. 
One energetic woman said, “ Now, have 
you got all your carpet rags ready?” 
No, she had only just begun. “I hate 
to sew, but I adore tearing up carpet 
rags, so trot them down!” And the host- 
ess responded with a dozen or more 
paper flour sacks filled with all sorts of 
colored and white rags—all clean and 
new. The energetic woman promptly sat 
down on the floor, regardless of her beau- 
tiful gown, and ealled for an apros. The 
others became interested, and the rags 
were sorted, passed around the circle and 
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needles and tongues both flew like mad. 
One woman sewed white rags, another 
pink, another blue, another “ hit or miss.” 
All the combinations of color were doled 
out and resulted at the end of the after- 
noon in several great balls of rags nicely 
sewed for the summer rugs. Then the 
hostess had her great tea tray brought in 
with its shining pot and kettle and brewed 
delicious tea, with which were served 
toasted cheese crackers, sandwiches of 
brown bread and cream cheese and deli- 
cious hot eranberry tea cakes—sweet muf- 
fins, with cranberries taking the place of 
the usual sultana raisins. It was a simple 
entertainment, but all who were there 
agreed that it was much more pleasant 
than the conventional tea or ecard party, 
and the hostess was complimented upon 
x AP. 


# Prune souffle and other prune prepa- 
rations eall for prune pits, which do im- 
part a very fine flavor, but it is difficult 
to erack the smal! oval stones. Lay them 
on a paper, put a fold of the paper over 
the stone, when cracking with small ham- 
mer, and all is quite easy! F. 


#1 have tried many methods of pipe 
cleaning, but none does the work so quick- 
ly or so thoroughly as removing the noz- 
zle from the shower spray of the bathtub 
and holding the end of the rubber tubing 
jn the bowl of the pipe, and turning on 
the hot water. W. H. 


# Two friends saw Europe together, and 
they avoided confusion of accounts by 
paying the bills from a pocketbook into 
which each had put an equal amount of 
money. It is not necessary, however, to 
wait for a trip to Europe to use this ex- 
eellent plan. C. O. A. 


# It pays for a wife to deal fairly with 
her husband. If he allows her a cer- 
tain amount each week with which to 
run the house, and she stints the table 
and other items for the sake of having a 
little extra money to spend on the theater 
and dress, it is not playing the matrimo- 
nial game fair. A. W. 


# My little boy, who is attending school 
for the first time, frequently complains of 
feeling chilly in the morning before he 
starts for school. As he is very mueh 
interested and never wants to stay at 
home, I feel that this is just a little 
nervousness. So, without letting him 
know that his nerves have anything to 


do with it, I propose a little game of 
ball, out in the large kitchen, using a 
large rubber ball. We toss back and 
forth for a few minutes, until he is 
warmed up and jolly at “ mother’s pitch- 
ing,” and then on with his coat and hat, 
mother is kissed and off he goes up the 
street, smiling and skipping, feeling much 
better than he would had it not been for 
our game. E. B. 


# In the city, where one hesitates in rais- 
ing the bedroom windows at night for 
fear of intruders, the fol- - 
lowing appliance eases 
one’s mind. It is simply 
a small hinge or butt 
(which may be purchased 
at any hardware store 


for a few cents), one side of which is 
serewed upon the upper sash of the win- 
dow, four to six inches above the top of 
the lower sash. When the hinge is opened 
it is impossible to raise the window be- 
yond it. While airing the rooms, the 
hinge may be closed, and the window will 
slide up unobstructed. M. T. 

t* The device will ..ot deter the pro- 
fessional, but is an effective bar to the 
ordinary thief attracted by the open win- 
dow, and will prevent a sleepless night 
for a chronic “worrier.” The Editor. 


# My brother always presses his trousers, 
and in consequence has passed on a dis- 
covery which has proved invaluable to 
me. - He uses several thicknesses of news- 
paper instead of cloth when pressing. 
This prevents the shiny appearance which 
often follows the use of a damp cloth. 
Now I always use the newspaper when 
pressing tucks in dress skirts, and have 
found the iron is much easier to push 
than when cloth is used. F. H. 


# A kimono cooking apron, evolved from 
my inner consciousness, was so easy to 
make and is so much a joy to wear, it is 
the part of duty to pass on the pattern. 
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To make it, cut first a double length of 
gingham that will reach from the neck te 
well below the hips. Fold it accurately 
lengthwise in the middle of the breadth, 
then eut out where the folds eross, as 
shown in the outline. Cut out under the 
arms, and set on the eut-out pieces to 
broaden it over the hips. Then cut all 
the way down in the back—this for the 
placket. Hem the 
placket narrowly, \ > 
gather slightly back 
and front, sew to a 
shaped yoke, just fit- 


ting the shoulders; 
then hem down the 
selvages along the 


sleeves and sew up 
the under-arm seams, 
using the English bag 
seam. Round slightly 
after sewing up. Next 
set on three straight 
breadths sewed into a 
skirt. Lap the placket 
hems so the skirt may 
be continuous. Finish 
with a rufile of five 
or muvre straight breadths, with an 
inch hem at the bottom. The skirt depth, 
also that of the ruffle, must be propor- 
tioned to the hight of the wearer. The 
rufile-hem should come within a little 
way of the hem of the dress. Set a but- 
ton, or hook and loop, to fasten the yoke 
in the back. The big sleeves make it a 
lightning-change garment—then the skirt 
and ruffle give fullness where it is neces- 
sary and comfortable. Five yards of 
gingham and an hour’s work will make an 
apron. I think aprons for little folks 
could be made the same way with advan- 
tage. M. M. W. 


# Have you ever thought of keeping a 
game scrapbook? I am collecting games 
for home parties, which often appear in 
magazines and newspapers. It is so dif- 
fieult to find the right game at short 
notice. This magazine often contains 
descriptions of games which ean be played 
on any occasion; some of them are 
adapted to children’s parties. Try my 
plan and you will soon have a good eol- 
lection of “playable” games. E. S 


# When preparing oranges for slicing, 
pare the outside yellow part of the skin, 
leaving the white inner part, and put the 
fruit away in a cool place for a couple 
of hours. The white outside that has 
been left will have hardened, and this 
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ean then be removed easily like a shell, 
leaving the orange perfectly free from it, 
greatly enhancing its flavor, which the 
old method of dipping in boiling water 
destroys. F. T. 


# I decided it would be a gas economy to 
wrap my wash boiler in asbestos. This 
I did, using four layers of asbestos paper 
and tying it on with small copper wire. 
I also bought a second boiler cover, laid 
two pieces of asbestos between the two 
covers and had them copper-riveted to- 
gether. The clothes boiled furiously in 
one-half the time formerly required, and 
as I had only turned on one-half the 
gas there was a distinct saving. A. M. 


# Old dry cells can be revived for an 
extended period by drilling a small hole 
through the top into the filling of the 
eell and introducing through the hole 
all the water the cell is able to take up. 
Seal with paraffin from the household 
supply, or with melted wax from a eandle. 
Even chewing gum would do, and perhaps 
be particularly applicable; for “Jay” 
in the Diseoveries, says that it “ pre- 
vents car sickness.” L. J. 


# Bathtub serubbing brushes are labor- 
saving things to own, as they do away 
with the eare of cloths usually provided 
for that purpose and this means some 
economy on washday. For the tub’s final 
drying small Turkish towels have proven 
very satisfactory, as they absorb mois- 
ture rapidly, leave a good bright shine 
on the white enamel and need no ironing 
after their weekly sterilizing. L. W 


# For matted-out prints there is no bet- 
ter paper than platinum; the margin will 
not only come out absolutely white, but 
there is no coating, as with the silver or 
bromide papers, and if the prints be thor- 
oughly dried, under pressure, there will 
never be any tendency to eurl. The 
folders are best made by the artist him- 
self. A great variety of papers may now 
be had at the stationer’s, and careful se- 
lection should be made, so as to give the 
best effect for any certain picture. Very 
dark gray or black and brown will be 
most generally chosen for landseape work, 
while white is largely used for portraits. 
An attractive Christmas gift may be made 
of a small collection of prints (six to ten) 
in one folder; such a one can eut 
like the illustration, the paper being bent 
as shown by the dotted lines. The titles 
of the pictures are written (with white 
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ink if the paper be dark) on the inside 
of the back of the folder, each being num- 
bered, and corresponding numbers placed 
on the backs of the prints. If the folder 
is used for a single picture, the title may 
be written diagonally across the inside of 
the longer flap. With the single photo- 
graph the appearance is much improved 
by having the picture pressed in. To do 
this does not require a press; it can be 
done in the following manner: Cut from 


a sheet of cardboard a piece one-fourth 
ineh larger in both dimensions than the 
picture, then with a pencil make a light 
mark one-eighth inch from each corner 
of the picture. The piece of cardboard 
is then placed on the print, the corners 
touching the pencil marks; the whole is 
reversed on a table and a spoon rubbed 
firmly back and forth along the edges of 
the eard. When finished the pencil marks 
are removed and the result will be found 
quite as good as if a press had been used. 
Companion pictures ean be effectively 
arranged in a double holder. For por- 
traits a more suitable folder is made with- 
out the small flaps a a, the print being 
lightly pasted at the top. G. F. H 


# Dolls in long dresses, representing in- 
fants, or brides in trailing skirts, or 
nuns, may be displayed in upright posi- 
tion on the bazaar tables without any sign 
of unsightly support by standing the 
legs in substantial milk jugs, or in vases 
that will lend themselves effectively to the 
purpose. The skirts of the dolls conceal 
the receptacles, and the pose is natural. 
Care must be taken that the dolls are not 
too top-heavy for their supports. C. R. 


# When you buy a dry battery in the 
store ask the clerk to test several by 
using an electric bell or “ buzzer.” The 
battery which rings the bell the loudest 
should be selected, as it is the most desir- 
able. One will be surprised at the dif- 
ference in the batteries. It usually en- 


ables one to see if “fresh” batteries are 
being sold you, which is most important, 
as batteries deteriorate if kept for any 
length of time. C. F. 


# Dark cloth coat collars often show 
white inside where they have come in 
contact with the neck. The great dif- 
ficulty in cleaning them is overcome by 
thé use of a spoonful of ammonia in which 
enough salt has been put to make a mushy 
mixture. This, used as a cleaner, will 
remove all such discolorations, but as the 
mixture is very poisonous if taken inter- 
nally, care must be exercised in its 
use. T. 


# I had some fruit doilies that were too 
beautifully tinted and embroidered to be 
hidden by plates, so I bought fruit plates 
of plain, clear glass, through which the 
work shows beautifully. The colors are 
soft and rich, and when fruits of about 
the same colors are heaped up in a big 
cut-glass dish, placed on a larger doily 
in the center of the table, without a table- 
cloth, the whole thing is indeed a picture. 
“ Ajam.” 


# At a recent wedding in a cottage home 
the idea for music was new. No instru- 
ment was in the house, and it was too 
small for an orchestra. So just before 
the bridal party came downstairs, and 
were getting into place, the guests, about 
fifty in number, sang softly, or hummed, 
the wedding march. It was very effective 
and covered a disagreeable silence just be- 
fore the ceremony. E. D. 


# A Boston fern makes a splendid fern 
ball, far more satisfactory than any of 
the Japanese ones you ean buy. Get a 
Wire ox muzzle, line it with moss and in 
it place the fern roots, allowing some of 
the fronds to come through the open 
meshes of the wire. Fill up the center 
with good dirt and keep very moist. It 
will grow most luxuriantly, some of the 
fronds attaining the length of a yard. 


# The abdominal bandage used by my 
nurse to hold hot fomentations in place 
was quickly made and easily put on. A 
plain piece of strong muslin was cut the 
desired width and long enough to lap 
well, and each end was cut to the depth 
of seven or eight inches, in two-inch 
strips. She then placed the bandage in 
position and taking the top strip, drew 
it over and held it while she overlapped 
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it with the top strip of the opposite end, 
holding that in place while she drew the 
second strip in place, and so on, using 
alternate strips to overlap. The last strip 
was drawn over and fastened with a 
safety-pin. The result was a snug feel- 
ing, the pressure even and the bandage 
was adjusted in less time than by the 
usual pinning. J. B. 


@ Everyone knows how uncomfortable it 
is to be compelled to go around a whole 
day in wet shoes, especially business peo- 
ple, caught in sudden rains, who have not 
the facilities for changing footgear. A 
simple way of counteracting the effects of 
damp shoes is to lay three or four blot- 
ters on top of each other and stand on 
them for a few minutes. It will be sur- 
prising how much dampness will be ab- 
sorbed from the shoes, and how much 
more comfortable one will be. Where 
the rain has soaked through the shoe, 
place a blotter between the stocking and 
the shoe for a moment or two, but not 
longer, or ill effects will result from 
absorbing the moisture from the feet. 
Many a cold or sore throat will be 
avoided by this suggestion. C. 


# My tablecloths trouble me by wearing 
out along the edge of the table. As my 
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family is large the cloth wears quite 
evenly along the sides of the table. I 
make a tuek broad enough to cover the 
thin places and stitch along each edge 
on right and wrong sides of cloth. The 
tuck usually is about at the top of the 
border of the cloth, looks very tidy when 
finished and prolongs the life of the cloth 
many months. Housemother. 


# Would it interest Discoverers to know 
what we do with old magazines in our 
publie library? I have found no other 
scheme that works so well. When the 
magazines are discarded—for example, 
the duplicates or those we do not bind— 
they are taken apart by removing the 
wires at the back. The articles are sorted 
—hbiography (for which we have most 
call), household, celebrations, needlework, 
ete. All the articles, with the exception 


of biography, are placed in files, procured 
from the stationer, of regular magazine 
size; one is given up entirely to Hard- 
anger embroidery; another to Christmas 
suggestions. We have one for each holi- 
day of the year; luncheons for the day; 
and parties, with all the material on the 
origin of the feast, clipped from papers 
as well as from magazines. The bio- 
graphical articles are placed in manila 
envelopes, pasted on the back of light 
cardboard squares, 8 by 12 inches. When 
a portrait of the individual is obtainable 
it is pasted on the front. These are in 
constant use in the library and add 
greatly to our usefulness. Librarian. 


# As soon as I finish reading this maga- 
zine each month I go through the adver- 
tising pages, cutting out the ones that 
interest me most and putting them into 
a large envelope. It is indeed “ fish- 
ing in the right pond,” and well repays 
the time spent. The next morning. I go 
through the envelope, filing or writing 
for samples or booklets. In this way I 
have become acquainted with household 
improvements which have simplified 
housekeeping, obtained many valuable 
recipes and kept up to date without leav- 
ing my library. I have had many pleas- 
ant experiences, and not one unpleasant 
one in answering advertisements in this 
magazine. I could name a dozen adver- 
oa who have proved the best of friends. 


@ We use the Chinese tea bowls for 
serving soup. This always insures the 
soup being hot and makes a very attrac- 
tive soup service as well. These are 
bowls holding about one-half pint each, 
with flat, saucer-like covers, and are set 
in little brass holders. E. T. 


# One experienced laundress does not 
dry her table linen outdoors in the winter 
at all. She irons it directly from the 
wringer, having the rinse water slightly 
warm. This method gives the linen just 
the right stiffness and also saves it from 
the wear and tear of freezing, blowing 
and storms. L. W. 


@ A point in the heating of our new 
flat that is our landlord’s discovery has 
proven a great boon to us. Besides pro- 
viding the heating system with a thermo- 
stat, which, to a large extent, regulates 
the heat, he has an arrangement suffi- 
ciently sensitive to cheek the heating 
apparatus in the mildest spring and fall 
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weather—a time when  steam-heated 
apartments are almost sure to be uncom- 
fortably overheated. He sets the ther- 
mostat at the lowest possible pressure, 
just sufficient to exclude the air from the 
radiators and fill them with steam. 
When the radiators begin to give forth 
a comfortable heat, usually after twenty 
minutes’ time, he hangs a small weight 
on the thermostat lever, which checks the 
operation of the thermostat and keeps 
the furnace drafts closed. The warm 
radiators continue to radiate a small 
amount of heat for three or four hours, 
after which, should more heat be needed, 
the weight is removed just long enough 
to start a fresh supply of steam. H. W. 


© We have found that plumber’s candles 
No 4 make satisfactory candles for the 
dinner table, etc. The flame is very 
strong and there is absolutely no drip. 
Their use saves cleaning candlesticks and 
tablecloths. The size gives them a hand- 
some look and they burn much longer 
than the ordinary candle. E. M. 


# “Hearts” amused one company of 
friends who did not care for cards. Buy 
blank dice or cubes and write the letters 
H, E, A, R, T, S, on the six sides: one 
letter on each side. Six dice are shaken 
together. When the letters H, E, are 
turned up it counts five points for the 
player. H, E, A, counts ten; H, E, A, 
R, fifteen; H, E, A, R, T, twenty; and 
H, E, A, R, T, S, twenty-five. Seventy- 
five points constitute a game. When 
three H’s turn up at once the player 
loses all his score, if the opponent sees 
them and calls out “three H’s” before 


the player or his partner has done so. 
B. L. C. 


@ When you wish to turn a corner in 
using a cross-stitch design, try using a 
piece of looking-glass, laid on at any 
angle you wish. A piece of a broken 
mirror will do, provided one edge is 
straight, and you ean continue the de- 
sign at any angle desired. Prop the piece 
of glass upright, and continue the design, 
repeated in the mirror. This is the 
method used by embroiderers in Russia, 
where cross-stitch embroidery reached 
perfection many years ago. M. K. D. 


¢ When the children’s golf gloves needed 
mending I found trouble in using the 
small glove darners for sale in the stores. 
I tried a marble—any boy’s pocket will 
furnish you one—and found it a success. 
Used as an ordinary darner, it saved 
time and the darn was neater. I. S. 


# Get three-quarters of a yard of black 
rubber sheeting (at one dollar a yard) 
and a good gaiter pattern: eut so as to 
come just below the knee, bind with tape 
and use snappers instead of buttons for 
fasteners; the buttonholes are not only 
hard to make, but they leak in a bad 
rainstorm. I made the straps as the 
pattern ealled for and added a long strap 
running around the lee from ankle to 
knee, encireling the gaiter three times 
and giving the appearance of the English 
puttee. A pair of these gaiters, worn 


with common rubbers, is the best kind - 


of protection for stormy weather, and 
will save many a hard cold. Mrs F. R. 
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as dedication of our Good Housekeeping 
Institute is hereby announced to oceur 
on 12 November, 1908. The formal invitation, 
inserted in this number, gives only a hint of 
the extraordinary character of the approaching 


function. Still less can mere words convey the 
spirit of cordiality and earnestness of purpose 
with which you will be welcome on this oceasion. 

Dedication of The President, Theodore 

Good Roosevelt, has already prepared 
Housekeeping a letter to be read at this dedi- 
Institute eation. It is a pronunciamento 
of absorbing interest that will command national 
attention. It will win universal support for a 
policy that is certain to quickly benefit every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 
The President’s address will be printed in our 
next (December) number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
1nG. Others of national, state and local repute 
will participate. The program is not completed 
at this writing, but will be published in ample 
season. 

The affair thus becomes national in seope, 
while individual in purpose; for our vast new 
building is now popularly recognized as a Na- 
tional Institute, devoted to the promotion of 
good housekeeping and good citizenship, agri- 
culture and edueation, and to the co-operation 
of labor and capital. This implies that, in the 
broadest and most effective manner, our insti- 
tution and this magazine shall minister direetly 
to the interests and aspirations of each one of 
its readers, subseribers, advertisers. How in- 
spiring to our editors, contributors, readers and 
our whole army of co-workers thus to strive to 
so help each individual that he or she may get 
the most out of life, may utilize to the full 
their powers for happiness, health, service! 

Goop HovusEKEEPING alone can do little. 
Any one individual alone perhaps may do still 
less. But all of us working together—intelli- 
gent effort wisely associated, practical use 
of the co-operative idea—-in this way we (you 
and ourselves) will certainly make The Good 
Housekeeping Institute a blessing to a mighty 
people. 


THE vital error in present edueational meth- 
ods is emphasized with renewed force now 
that another school year has begun. 
mistake is this: 

The wnole school system is designed to fit for 


The great 


the university instead of for life. But out of 
every one hundred children who enter the pri- 
mary grade, not five will go through the high 
school, hardly two will reach 
the university. 

The ninety-five who thus drop 
out are not educated to make 
the most of themselves. The tendeney of the 
schools is too often away from the realities of 
life. Little if any instruction is given that will 
promote actual efficiency in the home, in indus- 
try or on the farm. Even in high school, col- 
lege and university, only of recent years has 
technical training begun to receive attention. 
It is a erying shame that to this day but few 
institutions teach girls the science and practice 
of home making. Only doctors and nurses are 
taught about childing rearing! 

The revolt against this edueational wrong is 
coming, and coming fast. The protest is 
stronger each year among educators themselves, 
more general among parents and young people. 
Goop HovuseKeePinG has done much to point 
out the right way, and now that the Good House- 
keeping Institute is finished, this magazine hopes 
to do even more for rational education. 


Vital Error 
in Education 


” IRLS will be girls,” more particularly 

when there are hundreds or thousands of 
them congregated in a college devoted to their 
edueation. Some of the results of this eongre- 
gation and segregation are set forth in the arti- 
ele on “ College-Bred Wives,” begun last month 
and coneluded in this issue. A more interesting 
diseussion, to parents of girls, could seareely be 
found; both interesting and vital. 

Two or three facts should be here set down 
in order that Miss Austin’s able paper may 
stand in the right light. One of them relates to 
the changes which are taking place in college 
policy, as regards ecurrieulum and the wider 
training: the colleges for women are seeing new 
light, are broadening, and their present and 
future output (pardon the word) may be free 
from some of the failings of the 


college-bred wives of today who 
Girls were students of yesterday. 


Possibly the paper does not 
bring out quite emphatically enough the dis- 
tinetion between college life, including all the 
influences of the four years, and the college 
course and discipline for which the faeulty are 
responsible. An admirable curriculum, in the 
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hands of an able faculty, may not offset certain 
disadvantages inherent in the “college for 
women idea.” This, however, may be a ques- 
tion for the individual girl; there are girls 
who should not attend college, as there are boys 
who should not. 

Then, the mooted question of training in do- 
mestie science. Articles in our pages, by Ellen 
Morris Kretsehmar, Mary Bartlett Stimson and 
others, have pointed out clearly the liberal edu- 
eation, in the largest sense of the word, which 
is essential to complete education for wifehood 
and motherhood. Dr G. Stanley Hall has said 
the same thing of late. Home science, in spirit 
and in the actual working out in its modern 
development, is the farthest from commercial- 
ism or “ materialism,” and the far-sighted ones 
among the college presidents are beginning to 
see the truth. Educators are conservative, and 
it is taking a long time for them to learn that 
the science of home making, in its largest as- 
pect, is about as much like the old-fashioned 
cooking school as a university is like a chemi- 
eal laboratory. 


‘THE keynote which this magazine struck in 
the November issue, 1900, the first to be 
gotten out by the present editorship, was what 
we may term the inductive method, that is 
to say, the giving to the reader the record 
of what has been done, rather than dealing in 
the then familiar “thou shalt” of the period- 
icals for women. It is gratifying, eight years 
later, when this has become the ruling principle 
in the literature of home-making, to see the 
realization of fond hopes in the shape of a 
concrete working out of our idea, 

The Good Housekeeping Experiment Station, 
in anything like its present form, would not 
have been possible in the year 1900. A com- 
parative exhibition would be an eye-opener: 
the development of apparatus for housekeeping 
in the past few years has been nothing less 
than phenomenal. The keenest, most up-to-date 
of housekeepers would find the equipment of 

=n our Experiment Station novel 

Seetainat and intensely interesting. We 

Station want every housekeeper who ean 

do so to stop over a train in 

Springfield, when traveling this way, and see 
it. One of the most fascinating of the con- 


tinued stories we shall publish will be the 
news of our Experiment Station from month 
to month. 


* Toyland, Joyland, Little-Girl-and-Boy-Land, 
Once you pass its border you can enter ne’er again.” 
O RUNS a tender little song, the air as 
sweet as the words, in the opera Babes in 
Toyland. Toyland is a country by itself, so 
near and yet so far! We find an English 
writer uttering these words: “ The importance 
of a toy lies, not in its form or its application 
or in any of the qualities for which toys are 
made and sold, but just in its power of taking 
you to its own country.” 
Study the Isn’t this true? We printed 
Toy Question an anecdote a year or two ago 
of a little girl who brought her 
battered and ruined old dolly to the dolls’ 
hospital in Boston, and when the “surgeon,” 
failing to repair it, tried to palm off a lovely 
new one upon her, saw the deception and re- 
fused to be comforted. Toys are exceedingly 
important. Looking back into one’s own ear- 
lier years one recognizes the great part they 
play in edueation—that little, old wooden horse 
was a larger figure in your character than is 
your forty horse-power touring car. Look well 
to the children’s toys. The wise parent gives 
the matter thought, tries to look at it through 
the eyes of the child, to find what he or she 
loves. The simpler, less expensive toys wear 
the longest in the ehildish affections, as a rule; 
they allow greater play to the imagination— 
possess more of the magic power to whisk the 
owner away to Toyland. 


HE good which the Puritans did is well 
nigh forgotten in the horror of their witch- 
burning, but the Pilgrims, a cheerful band, 
knew how to eat, drink and be merry, and 
devout withal. Let us give thanks for Thanks- 
giving. It should be, as they made it, a relig- 
ious festival. Are we forgetting this? Then 
the matter of wide-open hospitality: do we 
sometimes forget that the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers had dusky neighbors whose habits were 
not of the most cleanly and their table manners 
not unexceptionable, who, nevertheless, were 
asked in to Thanksgiving dinner, some of them. 
It would not hurt any of us to be Pilgrims for 
at least one day this month. 


[Ep1ToR’s NorE—This department is a free e xp. 


The inducement is not money, but the well-being o 


A Restful Sunday 


Mr Eprtor.—I want Matrona to know 
how one woman solved the chureh and 
Sunday dinner problem. She is right 
when she calls this a vital question. No 
other question is more vital to one whose 
conscience makes attendance on at least 
one service necessary to round out a per- 
fect Sabbath day. The help and strength 
which one brings home from this quiet 
hour of worship will last throughout the 
whole week. 

If chureh going beeomes a fixed habit 
with children it must be taught early that 
it may be as much a part of the day as 
eating breakfast, and mother must set 
the example. When I hear some mother 
blame the minister beeause her children, 
now that they are half grown, will not 
attend service, I want to ery, “ The fault 
is yours and yours alone; you neglected 
your opportunity !” 

Now about the Sunday dinner. This 
question puzzled me. I tried cooking 
dinner after service, which spoiled the 
long afternoon, it was so late before the 
dishes were “done.” I tried partly cook- 
ing it Sunday morning, stopping every 
few minutes to pin a sash in place, hunt 
a quarterly, or some other little thing 
only mother ean do. 

Well, the whole morning was a seram- 
ble. Now I have my Sunday dinner— 
Saturday evening! We find it just the 
time to have an extra nice dinner, for 
the week’s work is all done and we are 
in the mood to enjoy and digest it. Sun- 
day noon we have lunch, not a week-day, 
pick-up lunch, but delicious things I 
don’t serve every day: in summer, 
pressed or cold fried chicken or dainty 
cold meat, a salad and dessert—all pre- 
pared the day before; in winter, hot oy- 
ster or some other dainty soup in place 
of cold meat. I often make the soup 
after service while the children are set- 
ting the table. 


ression of qpinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
our Family 


Our Sunday lunch is a merry meal. 
There are but few utensils used in the 
preparation of tiiis meal, and fewer dishes 
on the table. The whole family feel bet- 
ter for not having the accustomed hearty 
noon meal, enjoying the walk with father 
much more in consequence. 

Please give my plan a fair trial. As 
the whole family attend the morning 
service, we feel justified in enjoying our 
Sunday night singing at home. After 
the singing we read aloud a good story, 
or as the children grow older, some help- 
ful poem, like The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

I hope and feel that my children will 
always think of Sunday spent this way 
as a helpful, restful day, the best of the 
whole week. GC. D. L. 


Mother’s Rest Day 


Mr Eprtor.—I cannot refrain from an- 
swering the “earnest, conscientious 
woman ” of your September issue, for I 
have been through all that and have come 
off conqueror. 

First, every wife and mother should 
remember that she has rights as well as 
duties and that one of her supreme rights 
is to keep pace with the world and to 
keep out of a rut. Let the others know 
that Sunday has its privileges as well 
as its responsibilities; moreover, let them 
understand that they are to yield at times, 
and this is one of the times. 

Put everything in readiness for the 
Sunday ehureh-going and the Sunday 
dinner on Saturday. It is the easiest 
matter imaginable, if you will only make 
it so. Let the husband “ rest ” while you 
and the children go to chureh, or, if he 
is not thoroughly selfish (made so by 
your own attention to his petty wants), 
he will go with you, sharing the burden, 
if it be one, and taking his rest while 
you are preparing the “slightly belated 
dinner. 

The “ oneness of the family ” too often 
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consists in putting all the work, all the 
patience, all the sacrifices, upon one, and 
that one is invariably the wife and 
mother. “ Share and share alike” should 
be the motto of the entire household. 

The children should be taught early 
to take a certain degree of helpfulness 
upon themselves, and they ean be trained 
to see that the house is in a tidy condi- 
tion, that their clothes are in readiness, 
and, what is better still, to understand 
that Sunday is mother’s rest day and that 
a heavy dinner and a house full of com- 
pany need not be expected. 

It is a splendid idea to have Sunday 
evening a “home night,” filled full of 
simple delights, candy, popcorn, musie¢ or 
any of the amusements which are attrac- 
tive to your children. You need not be 
guided by what others are doing. Please 
your own family and make your home 
so attractive Sunday nights that none 
of them will care to go away and when 
they are old these pleasurable evenings 
will be their most treasured memories. 

Mrs F. M. N. 


Not Too Late 


Mr Eprror.—It has been my lot to 
meet many men who have stood upon the 
same ground as Tristis, in the August 
number. But he is superior to them in 
that he recognizes wherein he has failed 
so pitifully, whereas the others, in their 
self-sufficient egotism, realize that there 
is a tremendous hitch somewhere, and, 
after the manner of their kind, ascribe the 
diffieulty to the vagaries of woman. Hav- 
ing thus fixed the unknown quantity of 
the problem to their satisfaction, they 
proceed to east about for kindred ones to 
agree with them as to the failure of mar- 
riage. So I repeat, Tristis is miles su- 
perior to this kind. 

But it does not appear that the case 
in question is a hopeless one. Much 
experience in the sickroom has taught 
the present writer the urgeney of fight- 
ing with every sinew so long as there is 
a flicker of life in the afflicted one. The 
same urgency applies here. Within the 
breast of the wife may be one smoldering 
spark of yearning for a readjustment 
that needs but to be fanned by the flame 
of appreciation to leap into a blaze of 
joyous contentment. 

It seems incomprehensible that a man 
would go on as did Tristis, knowing his 
mistakes as they were committed, yet 
continuing to make the grievous errors 
of flaying the already quivering soul of a 
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sensitive woman. And that woman his 
wife! 

Then, when fully cognizant of said 
errors, entertaining the thought that the 
matter was past explanation or honest 
mutual understanding. If he had never 
opened the question to his wife, from 
what souree did he derive his acceptance 
of the confirmation that the case was 
hopeless ? 

Alas, the pity of the disappointment of 
the girl-wife at the rebuff given to her 
little dish of violets and the unfinished 
pair of hand-made suspenders! And the 
pity of it that the ineidents should be 
relegated to the past merely as drear mis- 
takes! 

I say, “It’s not too late!” Where is 
that man’s manhood, that he hides be- 
hind a bulwark of self-accusation, instead 
of bursting the wall of reserve and seek- 
ing to straighten the tangle? Why 
doesn’t he prostrate himself at the feet 
of his wife and ery out: 

“Dear, I have been a _ thick-headed, 
leather-souled brute. I listened to the 
advice of those who, unconsciously to 
themselves, have ruined our happiness. 
We are now on the sunset side. Is it 
too late to know each other before one 
or both shall slip out through the western 
way beyond all reconciliation? I wasn’t 
fit to possess you. But it was not that 
I didn’t worship you. It was because I 
didn’t know. But give me _ another 
chance, Sweetheart! Let us begin again 
at the little dish of violets, and God knows 
I will understand this time. If only I 
could make you appreciate my repentanee 
and regret! Only convinee you that you 
have always been more than children, 
earth, heaven or life itself, to me!” 

And that woman (I know her kind) 
will twine her arms about liis neck and in 
one holy caress blot out the past as if 
it had never been. And when the man 
sits down to break bread with his family, 
his love-lit eyes will rest upon a eluster 
of blue violets nestling in a tiny dish. 
And he will raise his eyes to his wife’s 
and there find in their shining depths 
peace, perfect peace! J. Clark. 


Religion and Medicine 


This great work, of and from the Em- 
manuel movement, by Rev Elwood Wor- 
eester, D D, Rev Samuel McComb, D D, 
and Isidor H. Coriat, M D, will be sent, 
postpaid, by the Happiness and Health 
department of this magazine for $1.63. 
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Apartment Fire Escapes 


By J. Lewis Kelly, Architect 


FTER all has been done in the con- 
struction of an apartment building 
for preventing the spread of fire 

and smoke, such as fire-stops and fire- 
proof walls, it is still necessary to pro- 
vide safe and accessible exits. Even in 
buildings of fireproof construction the 
top floors may be of wood, also the 
window and door easings and other in- 
side trim; then there are the furniture, 
draperies and other inflammable things. 

The occupants should be able to escape 
quickly and through hallways that do 
not earry the fire and smoke to other 
parts of the building. In choosing an 
apartment, make sure that there are at 
least two different exits from each apart- 
ment. This is required by law in most 
localities. Preferably both exits should 
be inside stairs, but in many places where 
there is one inside staircase it is allow- 
able for the other to be an outside fire 
escape. When the latter are used there 
should be doors leading to them, good rail- 
ings and easy, wide stairs, such as women 
and children could use readily. When the 
outside stairease is allowed, it should be 
always of metal, although in some places, 


Diagram 1. Bad arrangement, with doors from all the 
rooms i hall 


into the 


even in brick buildings, wooden stair- 
eases are permitted, in connection with 
the back piazzas, which are often filled 
with clotheslines and coal bins, interfer- 
ing with their function as a fire escape. 

A good fireproof floor for the hall- 
ways and stairs is the rubber tile which 
is now furnished by several different 
manufacturers. It ean be had in many 
different designs, the pieces being fitted 
together similar to the sectional puzzles 
now on the market. It is less noisy and 
easier to walk on than the regular clay 
tile. 

The doors leading to the stairs should 
be of metal, which are now paneled to 
look as neat as wooden doors. If there 
are sashes in the partition near the stairs 
they should be of wire glass in metal 
frames. 

Diagram No 1 shows a bad arrange- 
ment, having doors from all the rooms 
opening into the stairease hall. No 2 
shows a good arrangement, having the 
stairs shut off from the rest of the apart- 
ment by a brick wall, one door opening 


into each apartment. Investigate these 


things before hiring. 


Light Shayt 


Siaircase 
Hall Hall 
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Diagram 2. A good arrangement, the stairs shut off 
from the rest of the apartment by a brick wall 
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Don’t miss the big news of 
this month—the opening of the 
long-antieipated Good House- 
keeping Experiment Station. 

What this will mean to our 
readers they can scarcely real- 
ize at the outset, even after 
seeing the illustrations on Page 
584 and reading the brief de- 
scription of the place and out- 
line of our plans. This model 
kitchen, chemical laboratory 
and testing room for devices is 
for VOU, one and all, and I 
want YOU to write me what 
you would like to have tried or 
discovered in this room, or what 
devices or apparatus interests 
you. The news of what goes 
on in this Experiment Station, 
printed from month to month, 
will be one of the most interest- 
ing features of the magazine 


Easy, now, easy—calm your- 
selves, one and all, and ap- 
proach the Problem (notice the 
big P) with caution and an 
effort to be tranquil, for there 
is dynamite all around. My 
theme is none other than the 
magazine cover design. 

Now we’re in for it! 

Who among us ean write 
lucidly, helpfully, calmly, and 
yet positively, about magazine 
covers in general and G. H. 
eovers in particular? Exceel- 
lent writers have answered my 
calls for opinions as to the edi- 
torial poliey of the magazine, 
and equally good ones coneern- 
ing our advertising pages; the 
benefit has been mutual, at least 
in the instanees of some writ- 
ers—those who received $ $ $ 
for their communieations. 

There are $$$ now for 
the best letters concerning the 
eover designs. Which of the 
G. H. eovers printed during 
1908 do you like the best, 
which the least, and why? 
Should the desien be changed 
each month? Have you ever 


bought a magazine beeause at- 
traeted by the cover? Who 
has suggestions as to the ehar- 
acter or style of covers? Who 
knows of interesting uses to 
whieh magazine covers have 
been put for decoration, illus- 
tration, for copying, ete? I 
want to know all about cover 
designs from the reader’s point 
of view. 

Another question with dyna- 
mite in it. About that Snow- 
flake ice cream freezer, which 
was advertised in the last April 
and May numbers. Are there 
complaints still unsatisfied? If 
so, our advertising manager 
wants to know, the “sooner 
the. quicker.” 

The failure of the Snowflake 
people to send the freezers as 
ordered, in some instances, and 
to prepay the express in others, 
was the burden of the com- 
plaints, of which there were a 
great many. As a result of 
arduous personal effort, our 
adveriising department have 
succeeded, so far as they know, 
in having all complaints sat- 
isfied, either by refunding the 
money where the freezer was 
not delivered or by sending the 
amount of the express charges. 
The publishers of Good House- 
keeping have made good some 
of the losses. As we are un- 
able to locate the Snowflake 
manufacturing company at 
present, all complaints should 
be addressed directly to this 
magazine. 

Thus does G. H. live up to 
its guarantee, at any and all 
eost of effort and eash, and 
asks its readers to be entirely 
frank in reporting what they 
regard as il treatment, and 
co-operate with us in making 
things right. 

Those mooted menus! A 

Boston woman writes that she 


“cannot see anything in the 
present arrangement.” And 
she a Bostonian! A California 
woman, on the other hand, 
writes: “ Just the other day I 
suggested that a friend sub- 
scribe for G. H., without 
giving her the reason. She won- 
ders why she suffers so from 
indigestion when she eats such 
simple food. It is this: maec- 
aroni, rice, potatoes and can- 
taloupe were all served in the 
same meal, and all are full 
of stareh, and starch is most 
indigestible in large quanti- 
ties.” 

Our friends were safe under 
the old plan of ready-made 
menus so long as they followed 
them literally, because the food 
elements in them were prop- 
erly balanced for health; but 
no family, probably, ean fol- 
low printed menus literally, 
and bad combinations are the 
inevitable result of departure 
from the schedule. Under the 
plan inaugurated this month 
our old and new arrangements 
are combined—a week’s menus, 
and the list of November foods 
with their nutrient values, 


Who read the admirable lit- 
tle talk last month (October 
G. H.) by Clare Brooks in 
“Books for Young Mothers”? 
And who, after reading it and 
looking over that list, ean give 
us the titles, authors and pub- 
lishers of other works which 
they have found helpful? 
Brief, personal testimony as 
to other books, the best of such 
letters, will be paid for and 
printed. The books may in- 
elude works relating to hy- 
giene, health and household 
economy, also. 


lowe? 


Fditor 


Some Home-Made Fun 


Uncle James and the Hackman 


Uncle James is a country storekeeper, 
somewhat shrewder than he looks. He 
and Aunt Eliza onee took a trip through 
the Eastern states, and in the course of 
the journey arrived late at night in a 
certain city, where they were obliged to 
change to another station. Leaving Aunt 
Eliza in the waiting room, Uncle James 
went out to look for a conveyance. Only 
one hack was in sight, but the driver 
intended to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity. On being told Uncle James’s 
destination he promptly replied that the 
fare would be $1.50. “ Very well,” said 
Unele James, “my wife is with me, I'll 
bring her out.” “Oh, two of you,” re- 
sponded the driver, “that will be two 
fares, then; $3 please. “ All right,” said 
Unele James, “ but if we pay two fares 
you must make the trip twice. My wife 
will go first and you can come back for 
me.” It is seareely necessary to add 
that the driver “came down.” Mary B. 
Murphy. 


‘Murder Will Out”’ 


One of our neighbors was a spinster 
whose family consisted of herself, an 
unmarried sister and a bachelor brother, 
and whose house was always in a spick- 
and-span condition. She frequently came 
to my .house for an afternoon visit. 
My mother and aunt were proud and 
liked to have things look nice, but with 
three children, hired men and a large 
family besides, it often happened that the 
house looked the reverse. 

One afternoon the spinster was seen 
coming up the road, headed for our house. 
There was a scurrying around to clean up 
the dining room, which also served as 
sitting room during much of the year. 
Among the lightning changes which took 
place, two or three braided rugs, or 
“mats,” as we ealled them, were laid 
down to cover places on the floor where 
the paint was worn off. 

We children came home from school 
presently, and rushed through the kitchen 
to the living room. I was the first to 
reach the door. 

“What you got the mats down for?” 
I said, stopping short at the unaceus- 
tomed sight. And then I saw the visitor! 


In a minute came one of my brothers. 
He also stopped in astonishment. 

“What yon all fixed up for?” he said. 
And then he saw the visitor. 

Close on his heels followed the other 
boy. “Gee! Catch on to the rugs!” 
said he. “ What’s up?” And then he, 
too, saw the guest, who was sitting by 
the window with her knitting and wearing 
on her countenance a gentle, sardonic 
grin. O. E. S. 


That Look 


I was in New York city looking for a 
long coat. These were put upon dummies 
for my inspection. Not being suited, [ 
turned to go, when I saw upon what I 
supposed a dummy, behind me, a coat 
which was just what I wanted. I stepped 
back, stooped and took up the bottom 
of the back of the garment to look at 
the quality, saying, “ This is about what 
I want.” I felt the coat being pulled— 
looked up. A lady was pulling her coat 
from my hands. I stammered, “I beg 
your pardon, I thought you were a 
dummy.” Ye gods! It is ten years ago, 
but I can feel that look yet. G. H. M. 


Foxy Grandpa 


My grandfather was often imposed 
upon by his neighbors because he was 
such a lover of peace. However, when 
he saw one woman whose chickens were 
eften in his garden loosening one board 
in the fence so they could get through 
again, he determined it must be stopped. 
After dark he took half a dozen eggs 
and hid them under the tomato vines in 
his garden. When the neighbor saw him 
gathering in eggs the next morning she 
naturally concluded that her hens were 
laying away from home and so kept them 
* _. all the rest of the summer. Mrs 


Mistress—Jane, I saw the milkman kiss 
you this morning. In the future I will 
take the milk in. 

Jane—’Twouldn’t be no use, mum. He’s 
promised never to kiss anybody but me. 
Stolen. 


He—What makes this room so cold? 
She—I guess it’s the frieze.—Stolen 
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